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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
For all who Court the Gay and Festive Scenes at this 
HAPPY PERIOD of the YEAR. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an invigorator 
and beautifier, beyond all precedent. 


Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


Is unequalled for the radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness and delicacy 
which it induces of the hands and arms, 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


For preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for giving a delicate 
Fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, 


Price 2s, 9d. per box. 











Sold by A, ROWLAND anp SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
8S Ask for “‘“ROWLANDS’” Articles. 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 


Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. <A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases ofp WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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Now ready, Thirtieth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
price £1 11s. 6d., handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1861. Under the 
Especial Patronage of Her Masesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. 
London: Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, price 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, ° 
IR B. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domestic Annals of the 
Aristocracy. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 
London: Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., illustrated with 103 Engravings by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM, by the late T. C. Croxzr, 
F.S.A., M.R.L.A., revised and edited by his Son, T. F. Ditton Croker, F.S.A. 
This volume includes notices of 269 noteworthy objects and places, and references to 
upwards of 300 celebrated persons of the past and present. 
London: Witiram Teco, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





ENGLISH POLITICAL SONGS AND BALLADS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 
OLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH 
Centuries, annotated by W. WaLKerR WILKINS. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, LonGMAN, and RosertTs. 


ORDINARY OF BRITISH ARMORIALS. 
AS Part VI. is in course of delivery, Subscribers who may not receive it 


during the present month are requested to apply to the Author, Mr. J. W. Papwortn, 
from whom a specimen page and terms of Subscription may be obtained.—14a. Great 
Marlborough-street, W.—January 1, 1861. 











This day is published, Second Edition, in Feap. 4to., cloth, price 20s. 


HE:NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF ENGLAND; or, Notes touching 

the Arms and Descents of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, 
arranged in their respective Counties. Attempted by EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, 
Esa., M.A., one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwick. 


Westminster: Joun Bowyer Nicuots and Sons. 





This day is published, in 4to., price £1 6s.; large paper, £2 12s, 6d. 

HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the PARISH of BLYTH, in the 

COUNTIES of NOTTINGHAM and YORK: comprising Accounts of the Monas- 
tery, Hospital, and Chapels of the Parish; the ancient Tournament Field; the Castle and 
Honour of Tickhill; the Family and Possessions of De Builli, the First Norman Lord; 
together with a succinct History of the ancient Diocese of York, and of early Episcopal 
Franchises; Biographical Notices of Roger Mowbray, Philip of Olcotes, Bishop Saunder- 
son, and others; and Pedigrees of the Families of Cressy, Clifton, Saunderson, Monckton, 
Mellish, &c. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix of Documents; and Embellish- 
ments. By the Rev. JOHN RAINE, M.A.,, Vicar of Blyth, and late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
Westminster: Nicuo.s and Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, 


Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
Best Texts ExTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its prcgresg 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the T niver- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SumMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tastes, BrograpuicaL Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pockxer CuAssics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 





CLOTH. CLOTH 

Moomvius . « . - « 8 ©] Horativs . cate tee aS 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° « 6 O | JuvENALIs ET PeRstus , e - lo 
ARISTOTELIS Ertnica . e « 2 0}| Liviuvs. 4vols. . e ° « 6 O 
Casan . . : e - .« 2 6] Lucanus ° He. «© «<8 BZ 
Cicero DE Orrictis, DE SENECTUTE, Lucretius , ° e ° e 8 0 
ET DE AMICITIA e ‘ 2 0| Prezprus ° e ° ‘ - 1 4 
Cornetius Neros js ° . 1 4] Sattustivs . e e e i 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et Zis- SopHocLes e e ° - 8 0 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . - 2 O| Tacitus. 2 vols. e ° oe © 
Evriripes, 8 vols. ‘ e - 6 6 | TuucypIpEs. 2vols. . e a 
Evuripipis Traceapiz VI. . - 8 6 | VirctLiuvs . ‘< ‘ - se & 6 
Heropotus. 2vols. . e - & 6 | XeENoPpHONTIS MEMORABILIA + 3. ¢ 
Homer: Ix1as ° . ‘ - 8 6 | Porerz Scenici Graci - 21 0 

OpyssEA . e e a 





®,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “OxrorD Pocket Cuassrcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 




















Of SOPHOCLES are already published:— ,; Orestes (ditto) . é ‘ ;» é 
Asax (including the Text) . «. 1 0 Pua@niss& (ditto). . . . 1 0 
Exectra (ditto) . « «. «+ 1 0 | Htrrovytus (ditto) as ee 
CEpreus Rex (ditto) . . « 1 0 | AtceEsTis (ditto) . ae” ae 
Cotoneus (ditto) . - 1 0 | %e® The Notes separately, in One Volume, 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . ic“) 2 cloth, 3s. 
—— (ditto) ° ° e - : 
yy A a DemosTHenes DE Corona (with Text) 2 0 
#,° The ee ely, One Volume, | escuines IN “de tte (ditto) 2 0 
wrt yelagy Virert—Georeics (ditto) . . 2 0 
Of ZSCHYLUS are already published :— Bucotics (ditto) . ee 
Promeruevs Vinctus (with Text) 1 0 AENEID (ditto) ae 
Septem contra THEBAS (ditto) . 1 0 , Horace, Opes ann Eropes(ditto) 2 0 
Pers2 (ditto) ‘ c + Se - Satrres (ditto) ae Tee 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) ° 4s ~~» B28 —- ErisTLes AND Ars PoETica 
CuoePHuor (ditto) e ~ . Be (ditto) “ ° 3 ig 0 
Eumenipes (ditto) i « 6. 2 Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
Supp.ices (ditto) . ° . ~ ae Volume, cloth, 2s. 
®,* The et POE One Volume, Satiust, Jucurtua (ditto) . See SE 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; —— CaTILINE (ditto) . ed 6 
Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) . 1 6 
Hecusa (with Text) ° ° - 1 0] Puazprus (ditto) . ° . ae 
Mepea (ditto) » «»  «  « 1 OU Livy, Books XXI.—XXIV. (ditto) 4 0 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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Now ready, in 8vo., price 18s., the Sixth Edition of 
ECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAL, on the 


CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL 
NIXON, D.D.,; Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 


Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, (large print), price 3s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH, on Select Passages of Scripture. By 
C.A.S. 


Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 





New Gift Book. This day, in fancy cloth, price 21s. gilt, 
[HE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, the WYE, and the COAST. By 
Mreand Mrs. S. C. HALL, with numerous Illustrations. 
Also by the same Author, 
THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 18s., cloth. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES, 12s., cloth. 
London: Artuur HALL, Virtus, and Co., Paternoster- row. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
GKETCHES of the AFRICAN KINGDOMS and PEOPLES, with a Map 


and numerous I]lustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


BIBLE PICTURES and STORIES. 2 volumes, with Coloured Plates. 


Square 16mo., limp cloth, 3s. each. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, with Coloured Plates. Square 16mo., cloth, 
gilt, 1s. 8d. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FISHES. Fcap. 8vo., cl., 4s. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in INDIA, with a Map. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE MIST—An Account of the Phenomena and 
properties of atmospheric vapour in various parts of the world. By C, TomLInson, 
Esq. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and TRADES. 
By C. Tomutnson, Esq. With 1,300 Woodcuts, 4to., cloth, 8s. 


MONTHLY GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD AND GARDEN. Edited 
by the Rev. C. A. Jonns. With 24 Coloured Plates, Square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, for Children—From 55 B.c. 
to 1853 a.pv. Square 16mo., cloth, 12s. 

SEAWEEDS. Twelve Coloured Plates. Square 16mo., cloth, gilt, 1s. 8d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. Grzert 
Wuite, A.M., arranged for Young Persons. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

SHIPWRECKS AND ADVENTURES AT SEA, with numerous En- 
gravings. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

SUNDAY PICTURE-BOOK—Scripture History, Scripture Manners and 


Customs, and Scripture Natural History. 4to., limp cloth, 3s, 


THUNDER STORM—An account of the properties of lightning and of 
atmospheric electricity in various parts of the world. By C. Tomiinson, Esq. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Society ror Promotine CurisTIAN KNowLEDGE:—Depositories, 77, Great Queen- 


street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; 4, Royal Exchange; 16, Hanovet-street, Hanover-square; 
and by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, A NEW LIBRARY EDITION (being the Tenth) of 


' ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 


In 14 vols. demy octavo, with Portraits, and a copious Index, price £10 10s. 


In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with the utmost diligence, care has been taken 
to interweave with the original text the new facts which have been brought to light since the last edition 
was published. It is believed that the Work will be found in all respects brought up to the latest au- 
thentic information that has appeared, on the epoch of which it treats. 

Copies of the Crown Octavo Edition of the above History may be had, in 20 Vols., price £6. Also, 
a People’s Edition in 12 Vols., double columns, price £2 8s. in cloth, and Index Vol. price 3s. 


EXTRACTS EROM REVIEWS OF THIS WORK. 


*‘ An extraordinary work, which has earned for itself a lasting place in the literature of the country, 
and within a few years found innumerable readers in every part of the globe. There is no book extant 
that treats so well of the period to the illustration of which Mr. Alison’s labours have been devoted. It 
exhibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable industry, and vast power.’’— Times, Sept. 7, 1850. 

“‘ There is much in Mr. Alison’s history of the French Revolution against which we intend to record 
our decided protest; and there are some parts of it which we shall feel compelled to notice with strong 
disapprobation. We therefore hasten to preface our less favourable remarks by freely acknowledging 
that the present work is, upon the whole, a valuable addition to European literature, that it is evidently 
compiled with the utmost care, and that its narration, so far as we can judge, is not perverted by the 
lightest partiality.”— Edinburgh Review. 

** alter a full examination, we do not hesitate to say that this is the most complete and honest history 
of the French Revolution which has as yet appeared, either in England or France.”—North American 

jew. 

“* We acknowledge with pleasure the force and fidelity of Mr. Alison’s work on the French Revolution. 
It is by far the ablest historical performance of the last century, exhibiting remarkable diligence without 
any loss of spirit, and doing impartial justice on higher principles than have yet been announced in his- 
tory.” —Foreign Quarterly Review. 

** Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ and the states connected with it, is one of the most important works 
which literature has produced. Years have elapsed since any historical work has created such an epoch 
as that of Alison: his sources of information and authorities are of the richest and most comprehensive 
description. Though his opinions are on the Conservative side, he allows every party to speak for itself, 
and unfolds with a master’s hand how far institutions make nations great, and mighty, and prosperous.””— 
From Preface of the German Translation by D. Ludwig Meyer. 

*‘ The work of Alison is indispensable to all who are forming collections on the history of Europe during 
» — It is the completion of them all.” — From Preface of the French Translation by 

. Paquis. 





Wiciram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Just published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, 


With others mostly preached before the University of Oxford; 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A PREFACE RELATING TO THE RECENT VOLUME OF 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


By toe Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. 





Fcap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


PASS AND CLASS, 


AN OXFORD GUIDE-BOOK 
THROUGH THE COURSE OF LITERE HUMANIO?ES, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND LAW AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 


“ Tt will not be only to these classes (undergraduates, &c.) that this book will be useful. Does any one 
who is anxious to educate himself wish to know how to begin, and what books he is to set to work 
upon! He will find this little volume invaluable. And not only are courses of study prescribed, 
but the reader is instructed as to the manner in which work must be done in order really to ‘ get it up’ 
in the Oxford sense of the word.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. anp J. PARKER. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 


Minister of Inveresk. Containing memorials of the men and events of his time. In 8vo., 
with a Portrait, price 14s. ‘ 

“The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter 
Carlyle, from having sat more than once forthe king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton : and a shrewd, 
clever old carle was he.” —Sir W. Scott. 

Tales from ‘“ Blackwood.” The Volumes are sold separately, 
price 1s. 6d., or in 36 parts, price 6d. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Uniform Edition. ; P 
The Novels of George Eliot. I. Scenes of Clerical Life. Third 
edition. 2 vols. Fcap., price 12s. II. Adam Bede. Eighth edition. 2 vols. Feap., 
price 12s, III, The Mill on the Floss. A new edition, in 2 vols, Feap., price 12s. 
Welli n’s Career. A Military and Political Summary. By 
EDWARD BRUCE HAMELY, Captain R.A. and Lieut.-Colonel ; Professor of 


Military History and Art at the Staff College; Author of “The Campaign of Se- 
bastopol.” Price 2s, 





- sale Complete in Four Volumes, price £2 8s. 

Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; and JOHN VEITCH, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. Each Course is sold separately. 

A New Edition. 


The Poetical Works of D. M. Moir (4) of Musselburgh. 


Second edition, with a Memoir by THOMAS AIRD, and Portrait. In two vols., price 12s. 


Leaders of the Reformation,—Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. A New and Enlarged Edition. 


By the same Author, in the Press. 


English Puritanism and its Leaders.—Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, 


Bunyan.. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. By DAVID 


PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “ Text Books of Geology.’? Crown 8vo., price 6s. 
- ; IN THE PRESS. 
Garibaldi’s Campaigns in the Two Sicilies. A personal 


narrative, by Commander C. S. FORBES. Post 8vo., with Plans, &c. In a few days. 


Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, Second 
and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the original papers of the Family, and 
other Sources. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., Author of “The His- 
tory of Europe.” In two vols. 8vo. 


The Monks of the West. By the COUNT DE MONTALEM- 


BERT. An Authorized Translation. In two vols. 8vo. 


The Punjab and Delhi in 1857: Being a Narrative of the Mea- 
sures by which the Punjab was saved and Delhi recovered during the Indian Mutiny. By 
the Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column. With Plans 
of the Chief Stations and of the different Engagements. 


The Past and Present Life of the Globe: Being a Sketch 
in outline of the World’s Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “ Text- 
Books of Geology.” 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
To be completed in Ten Parts (Eight Published), price 10s. 6d. each. 


The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography: In a Series of entirely 


original and authentic Maps, with a special Index to each Map, arranged so as to obviate 
the former inconvenient method of reference by Degrees and Minutes of Longitude and 
Latitude. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. Geographer 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Author of the ‘‘ Physical Atlas,” &c. 

The concluding Parts will be published early in 1861, forming a handsome Volume in Royal Folio. 


45, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH ; AND 37, PaTERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
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Just published, Medium 8wo., price 21s. 
ESSAY ON THE 


Military Architecture of the Middle Ayes. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
Bry M. MACDERMOTT, Esg., Anourreor. 


With the Original French Engrabings. 





Just published, Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


A History of the Church, 


From the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 


By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Scottish Church. 





Just published, 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
A NEW CATENA ON ST.PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
A PRACTICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians: 


In which are exhibited the Results of the most Learned 
Theological Criticisms, from the Age of the Early 
Fathers down to the present time. 


EpITED BY THE LATE Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary-Church, Devon, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 





Just ready, in Two Volumes, Medium 8v0., price 21s. 


A Manual of Monmental Brasses: 


Comprising an Introduction to the!Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 


WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., 
Of Exeter College, Oxford; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
County Asylum, Gloucester. 


(WITH THE SANCTION OF THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.) 





OXFORD ann LONDON: J. H. ann J. PARKER. 
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Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


Post 8vo., 6s. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuartes Dickens. 


Post 8vo., with a Portrait, 12s. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story of an 
Interdict. By Tuomas ApoLPuus TROLLOPE. 
Vol. III., Demy 8vo., 20s. 
HISTORY of the LIFE AND TIMES of EDMUND BURKE, 


By Tuomas Macxnieut. Vol. III. completing the Work. ° 
Post 8vo. 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through Ireland. 


By Jutius Ropenserc. Translated by LasceELLES WRAXHALL. [Jn January. 


Post 8vo. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION; in a Series of Letters 
from Florence. Reprinted from the “ Atheneum.’ With a Sketch of Subsequent 
Events up to the Present Time. By THeoposia TROLLOPE, [Jn January. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


OBERON’S HORN: a Book of Fairy Tales. By Henry Mos.ey. 
Illustrated by C. H. BENNETT. 


Fcap. 8vo. 
SERBSKI PESME; or, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. By 


OweEN MEREDITH. [In January. 
Post 8vo., with Illustrations, 9s. 
OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa Annz MerepitH, Authoress 


of “Our Home in Tasmania.” 


Crown 8vo., with numerous [llustrations, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. F. Fosrer. For the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. [In January. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo., with many I]lustrations, 8s. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to 
the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. By Ratrpu N. Wornum. 

Post 8vo., 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
By Henry JAmMEs SLACK. 
Demy 8vo., 14s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. By 


ALEXANDER ALISON. 
Crown 8vo., 16s. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Farrnorr. A New Edi- 
tion, with Additions, and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 
CHAMOIS HUNTING in the MOUNTAINS of BAVARIA, 


By Cuartes Boner. With Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions, 
CHAPMAN anp HALL, 193, Prccapi.ty. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Now ready, forming the Fifth of the Barntre Prize Essays, 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTICIPATION OF AN APPROACHING 
END OF THE WORLD, and its bearing upon the Character of Christianity as 
a Divine Revelation. Including an Investigation into the Primitive Meaning of the 
Anticbrist and Man of Sin; and an Examination of the Argument of the Fifteenth 
Chapter of Gibbon. By Sara S. Hennet, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF THE CREATION AND THE PATRIARCHS; or, Pen- 
tateuchism Analytically Treated. Vol. I. The Book of Genesis. Post 8vo., cloth, 


price 6s. 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from recent Works in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Sara S. Henne. Post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH THEOLOGICAL THE- 
ORIES. Discourses by Pointe WiLutaM Perritt, Ph.D. Crown 8vo., price 9s. 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. By Dovcras Campsett. Post 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


** Facts are God’s Words.” 


LA ROME DES PAPES, SON ORIGINE, SES PHASES SUCCESSIVES, 
ses Mceurs intimes, son Gouvernement, son Systéme adwministratif. Par un Ancien 
Membre de la Constituante Romaine. 3 vols., price 4s. 6d. each. 


LA PAPAUTE ET L’EMPIRE. Par F. Laurent, Professeur a l’Université de 
Gand. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Religious Utter- 
ances. By Francis Witt1AM Newman, Author of ‘‘ The Soul,” “History of the He- 
brew Monarchy,’’ &c. 1 vol. 4to., price 8s. 6d, 

THE ENGLISH IN INDIA; LETTERS FROM NAGPORE. By Capt. 
Evans Bett, 2nd Madras European Light Infantry, Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent at Nagpore. Post 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated and 


condensed by Harriet MarrtiyeAu. 2 vols., large post 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By 
Lich Hunt. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Witttam Newman, Author of 
‘“« Phases of Faith,” &c. Large Post 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a Commentary on the 
opening portion, from the German of Dr. Peter Von Bohlen, late Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edited by James Hay- 
woop, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo., price 14s. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as exemplified in the Religious De- 
velopment of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., cl., 24s. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, 
M.A., Author of “‘ The Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Religious Develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Hebrews.’”’ Large Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PHASES OF FAITH;; or, Passages from the History of My Creed. By Francis 
Witiram Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, with 
Reply to the “ Defence of the Eclipse of Faith,” and Appendices. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d., cl. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND ; or, The 
_Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J.J. Tayver, B.A., Author of “ Christian 
- Aspects of Faith and Duty.” A New Edition, revised. Large Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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COAT ARMOUR ASCRIBED TO OUR 
SAVIOUR. 

Wz have been requested to state that 
this paper, in our December number, which 
has attracted considerable attention, was 
drawn up some years ago by the late 
Robert Lucas Pearsall, Esq., of whom an 
Obituary notice will be found in the 
Gent. Maa, for October, 1856 (p. 511), 
and was communicated to us by the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., Rector of Clyst 
St. George, Devon. 


ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN. 

We print the subjoined note just as we 
have received it. Our correspondent’s con- 
jecture is ingenious, but can hardly be 
sound, since Oxford was not an episcopal 
see in the thirteenth century. 

Vol. ccix. p. 641. Surely, Bovensem 
should be rendered Oxford, no¢ Roffensem, 
Rochester.—I am, &c., 

Noviomagus. Dztrra NIKNUD. 


ABLE AND IBLE. 

Mr. UrBay,—As no one has yet an- 
swered a question in your Minor Corre- 
spondence for October, a few words on it 
are now submitted to you. 

“ A. B.” wished to know whether there 
be any general rule for the compounds of 
able, when to have that precise termina- 
tion, and when to change a letter and say 
ible. As a general fact it may be held 
that, when such a compound is from the 
Latin, and is derived from a verb of the 
first conjugation, it ends in able ; when it 
is not from the Latin, it also ends in 
able ; when it is from the Latin, and is 
derived from a verb not of the first conju- 
gation, it ends in ible. To begin with the 
querist’s two instances. We say com: 
mendadle as being from commendare, of 
the first conjugation; and intelligid/e, as 
being from intelligere, of the third. Let 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


some adjectives be added which, from 
their sound or their meaning, suggest one 
another. Two in frequent use seem, when 
pronounced, to have no other difference 
than that the first letter of the one is 
wanting in the other; but there is the 
additional circumstance that in the two 
the fourth letter from the end is not the 
same. Laudadle is from laudare, of the 
first conjugation, and audible from audire, 
of the fourth. Compare the latter with a 
word not from the Latin: we have aud- 
ible and hearable. Two words which, sub- 
stantially agreeing, have not quite the 
same application, are edible and eatadle. 
The former is from edere, of the third 
conjugation; the latter is not from the 
Latin. We may compare possible, pass- 
ible, passable. Of these the first and 
second are from the Latin, being from an 
irregular verb, and from one of the third 
conjugation; the third is not from the 
Latin. In correspondence to the general 
rule, the vowel in question is in the first 
two i, and in the third a. As derived from 
solvere of the third conjugation, the regu- 
lar derivative is solvib/e. Grant that 
solvable may also be found, that is not 
strange. Exceptions are frequent in 
grammatical rules, and it is allowed that 
not a few occur in the present case. The 
vowel, indeed, as in soluble, may be nei- 
ther a nor i. But the explanation is, that 
u is a contraction for vi or va.—I am, &c., 
7? A 
Edinburgh, Dec. 13, 1860. 


ERRATUM. 
In the Minor Correspondence of last 
month, last line but one, for “ambiguity,” 
read “ antiquity.” 


Several Reports, Reviews and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
deferred till next month. 
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THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


In our last Number we gave a full report of the meetings of this Society 
under its new name, which, however, only expresses more distinctly than 
before, the real range of objects for which it was founded. Owing to 
various circumstances to which we shall presently advert, the Society has 
received less notice and encouragement in the University of Oxford than 
might reasonably have been expected, and hence it has not been in its 
power to come so frequently before the world with useful publications as 
was desirable, and as many of its hard-working members were willing to do. 
One of its earliest works was ‘“‘ A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in 
the Neighbourhood of Oxford,” the first part of which appeared in 1842, 
This was followed by the issue of a valuable series of working drawings of 
various churches, as Littlemore, Shottesbroke, and Wilcote ; afterwards 
a member of the Society brought out a Memoir on Dorchester Abbey 
Church, and another produced a Manual of Monumental Brasses, which 
described some 500 rubbings in the possession of the Society. The last of 
these, however, was issued several years ago, and persons not intimately 
acquainted with Oxford were led to believe that the Society was extinct, or 
at least in a fair way of becoming so. This misapprehension will be at 
once removed, if they will make themselves acquainted with the work men- 
tioned in the note*. It is a new edition of Part I. of the Society’s earliest 
publication, and it treats of the sixteen churches in the Deanery of Bicester. 
We learn from a brief notice added to the original Introduction, that all 
the churches have been revisited for the preparation of the new edition, and 
that such alterations have been introduced as were rendered necessary by 
changes made since the work was first published. Men of real talent are 
always modest, and hence we have an estimate of what the Society has 
done, which strikes us as inadequate, and which we shall endeavour to sup- 
plement by particulars that we conceive cannot be uninteresting. We shall 





* “A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Part I. Deanery of Bicester. Second Edition.” (Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker.) A new edition of the Manual of Brasses, much enlarged, is also nearly ready. 
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detail the formation, the progress, and the present state of the Society, 
and shew how it has been beneficial alike in giving the needful impetus to 
the study of architecture on sound principles, and in checking the too ardent 
zeal without knowledge of beginners, who are in danger of destroying good 
old examples, and by their reckless proceedings of bringing the very name 
of ‘‘ restoration’’ into bad odour. To point out all the places where this 
edition differs from the former one would be a weighty task ; it will suffice 
to say that it is substantially a new book, but we only do right in calling 
attention to two plates of mural paintings from Islip Church, which are 
among the additions, and with which we are glad of the opportunity of em- 
bellishing our pages. The one represents the Adoration of the Magi, and 
is a good specimen of the decorative art of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. The other plate is of later date, and represents St. Michael 
weighing Souls, and the Resurrection. 

This publication may be taken as an earnest that the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society has started afresh, with new life and vigour derived from the 
wider field on which it has entered by combining the study of History with 
that of Architecture. In this manner its proceedings will become far more 
generally interesting and important; there are so many points in which 
the one illustrates the other that the idea of combining the two Societies in 
one appears to us an extremely happy one, more especially in Oxford, 
where History has always formed an important part of the studies of the 
place. The change which is now taking place appears, however, to call 
for some notice of the origin and proceedings of this Society, of which, we 
believe, a more perfect record will be found in our pages than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere, even by the Members themselves. Sytvanus URBAN has 
always watched this Society with peculiar interest, and has been careful to 
record the proceedings of every meeting. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since we first began to register 
these proceedings, and we have always felt that the Society has carried out 
its original purpose with much energy and remarkable success. No one 
can be blind to the great and happy change in the architecture of our 
country which has taken place during these eventful years; nor can any 
candid person deny that the Society has had considerable influence in 
bringing about this great change in the public taste. The Society origi- 
nated with a few zealous students and enthusiastic lovers of medieval art, 
who used to meet and make excursions together in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, visiting perhaps half-a-dozen churches in a day and returning to a 
late dinner. It was at one of these dinners, at Mr. Parker’s, after a hard 
day’s work, that the idea of forming a Society for this special purpose was 
first started by the late Reginald Courtenay, of Exeter College. The la- 
mented Manuel Johnson, afterwards Radcliffe Observer, was one of the 
party, and wrote the first prospectus, which all pronounced excellent, but 
agreed to submit it for consideration to Mr. Copeland of Trinity College, 
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the senior member of the party. He was studying hard at the time, and a 
vexatious delay of some weeks was caused, by his losing this valuable MS. 
between the leaves of a folio belonging to Trinity College Library, where it 
will probably turn up some day or other. Johnson wrote another-prospectus, 
but always declared that he could not remember what he had written in 
the first, and that he was sure it was much better than the second. This 
was soon after the publication of the second edition of Mr. Parker’s 
“Glossary of Architecture,” which had been very cordially received, and 
helped to make these young men take an interest in the subject. A public 
meeting was next called at Wyatt’s room in the High-street: it was very 
well attended, and a sufficient number of names were entered at once to 
form a Society ; a Committee was then appointed, and rules drawn up by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawkins of Pembroke College,—now, we believe, a chaplain 
in the West Indies. ‘The new Society was called “The Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture,” and it was suggested in the 
prospectus that other local Societies should be formed for the same object. 

A few months afterwards a similar Society was started at Cambridge, and 
called the ‘‘ Cambridge Camden Society.” It was more active, or at least 
it made more noise in the world than the Oxford Society, and consisted 
more exclusively of junior members; at Oxford a larger proportion of 
seniors had joined it from the first, and gave it a tone of greater sobriety 
and good sense. Many thought that the young men at Cambridge allowed 
their zeal to outrun their discretion, and mixed up the architectural move- 
ment with the theological questions of the day, an error which the Oxford 
Society had studiously avoided; men of all parties in politics and religion 
belonged to it, and it was a favourite boast of this Society in its early days 
that their room was the only neutral spot in Oxford where all parties could 
meet on friendly terms and discuss archeological questions. They thought, 
also, that their over-zealous friends at Cambridge were driving things on 
too fast, giving needless offence to wholesome prejudices, which would 
otherwise have naturally died out before advancing knowledge, and urging 
on the young clergy to restore their churches before there were either 
architects or workmen capable of doing the work properly, by which means 
much irreparable mischief was done. 

The example set by the two Universities was soon followed in other 
places, until now almost every diocese has its Architectural Society; and it 
will be well when these are systematically organized as a necessary part of 
the practical working of the Church; when every Archdeacon and Rural 
Dean will be a member of his diocesan Society, and ashamed to be ignorant 
of a subject which forms an essential part of his duty. In the present day 
a clergyman who is ignorant of Gothic Architecture is as much an ignorant 
man as one who is unable to read his Greek Testament; and although it is 
said that we have at the present day some bishops and their examining 
chaplains who are in that predicament, the indignation with which such 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. B 
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appointments have been received is a proof that they will not long be 
tolerated, and that the English clergy are not about to change their cha- 
racter from that of the most learned clergy in Europe to that of the most 
ignorant, which some began to fear would soon be the case. 

The Oxford Society has undergone several trials and changes during 
these twenty years, and has slightly altered its title more than once, having 
been long since incorporated with the Heraldic and Archeological Society, 
as it is now with the Historical, but these changes have arisen naturally 
from its position, without ever causing it to lose sight of its original object, 
namely, to “‘ promote the study of Gothic Architecture,” and make it, if 
possible, a necessary part of the studies of the University: an object in 
which it seems likely to succeed, when we observe that the Professor of 
Modern History (Mr. Goldwin Smith), and the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History (Dr. A. P. Stanley), have just joined it. 

With a view to assist real students, the Society, from its earliest days, 
began to form a library of the best books upon the subject, which is now 
very complete, and includes a large collection of engravings and drawings. 
Not satisfied with this, and seeing plainly that to enable students really to 
understand the various changes which took place in each century, no books 
or drawings would suffice, but that tangible objects were necessary, they 
formed also a collection of plaster casts of the mouldings and details charac- 
teristic of each style or period, and arranged them in chronological order, 
under each king’s reign. The practical value of such a collection to the 
real student can hardly be overrated. These mouldings and details are the 
grammar of the subject, the only things by which the date of a building 
can be ascertained, and the power of referring to a chronological series of 
them would enable a student to make more progress in a week than he 
could make in a year withont such assistance. 

This collection of casts necessarily occupies a good deal of space, and as 
the authorities of the University have hitherto declined to find a room for 
them, the cost of such a room, and the payment of a servant or keeper to 
look after it, has fallen too heavily on the funds of the Society, which has 
been unable to continue its useful publications, or even to print the reports 
of its proceedings. 

We sincerely hope and believe that the new blood which is now being 
infused will give more life to the Sotiety. It has done a great work with 
very small means, and its value and importance has been recognised by the 
country at large, far more than by the authorities of the University itself. 
We cannot believe that such a Society, which has originated a movement 
that has spread, not merely all over the country, but over the greater part 
of Europe also, and which has been considered on all sides as redounding 
to the credit of the University, will be any longer suffered to languish from 
the lukewarmness of those who ought most earnestly to support it; still 
less do we fear that it will be stifled by any petty jealousy. The oppor- 
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tunity which is now offered by the removal of the specimens of Natural 
History from the Ashmolean Museum to the new Museum of Science, should 
not be lost. Elias Ashmole was one of our earliest antiquaries. He bought 
“Tradescant’s Ark” and presented it to the University, and there is 
strong reason to believe that he also paid for the building to receive the col- 
lections which bear his name. His own taste was much more for antiquities, 
and his intentions could not be better carried out than by now converting 
the Ashmolean Museum into an Historical and Archeological Museum, for 
which the materials are ready prepared, at least sufficient to form a very 
good foundation to work upon. The collection of the Architectural Society 
would come in most opportunely to form a part of a chronological series. 
We have reason to know that the British Consul at Athens (Sir T. Wise) 
is ready to send casts of anything that the University may wish for as part 
of such a series. The British Consul at Rome (Mr. C. T. Newton) was an 
early and active member of the Society, as were the present Dean of Christ 
Church (Dr. Liddell), the Master of University College (Dr. Plumptre), 
Dr. Acland, Dr. Sewell, and so many other leading members of the Univer- 
sity, that it appears to us incredible that the idea can be seriously entertained 
of erasing the name of Elias Ashmole and turning his building* into ex- 
amination schools; and yet we are told by friends in Oxford that there 
is serious danger of this being done, that a small number of persons high 
in office in the University are bent upon doing it, and their influence may 
prevail, if a strong effort is not made at once to stop such proceedings. 





* We understand that there is some doubt whether he supplied the funds for erect- 
ing this building, which has always borne his name: it is said in the Oxford Calendar 
to have been built “at the charge of the University in 1683 ;” but it is certain that 
the University Chest at that period had no funds available for such a purpose. It may 
have been built by public subscription, for “Tradescant’s Ark” was extremely popular ; 
it had long been exhibited in the neighbourhood of London, and was perhaps the 
earliest collection of objects of Natural History in this country. The increase of know- 
ledge in all branches of Natural Science has far outgrown the limits supposed when 
this building was erected, and the New Museum for that purpose had become a neces- 
sity. But for the purpose of an Archwological Museum, which would be an invaluable 
aid to students in Oxford, the present building would suffice for many years, and is 
extremely well adapted for that purpose in every way. The valuable collection of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, known by the name of the Arundel Marbles, which have 
so long been interred in one corner of the Schools, where nobody ever sees them or 
hears of them, would naturally form a part of an Archeological Museum, and a room 
would thus be set at liberty either for the purpose of Examinations, or as an addition 
to the Bodleian Library, where more space is much wanted. Nor can we see any 
reason why Public Examinations should not be held ina Museum. The walls might 
be covered with objects of archeological interest, and glass cases arranged, leaving all 
the central part of the rooms open for the small tables necessary for the use of the 
students to write their examination papers. So that the one object does not exclude 
the other; at least for a time, until new Examination Schools are built. 
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The Cat. From the Laws of Howel Dha, MS 


Wuo does not know the story of Whittington and his Cat? and who will 
not be glad to learn that it is a true story, and not a mere fable, invented 
for the amusement of children, as had been too hastily assumed by several 
recent writers on the subject ? Mr. Lysons has been at the pains thoroughly 
to investigate the matter, and he has succeeded in establishing the main 
facts of Whittington’s life beyond all cavil from authentic documents, at the 
same time that he has placed the episode of the cat in a light to satisfy 
favourable critics. 

Richard Whittington was the third son of Sir William Whittington, of 
Pauntley in Gloucestershire, descended of a good and ancient family, who 
had possessed several other estates in that county and in Herefordshire, 
but who were then in straitened circumstances; and Sir William died an 
outlaw when Richard was only two years old. 

Trade was then, as now, a common resource for the younger sons of good 
families, and as there were no roads and no stage coaches in the days of 
Edward III., and it is not probable that a mere boy, the younger son of a 
reduced house, could afford to have a horse of his own, there is no impro- 
bability in the story, that he set out to walk to London, and gladly availed 
himself of a lift on a pack-horse on the way. Mr. Lysons also adduces 
what appear to him good reasons for believing that the story of his cat is 
literally true, and this is evidently his great point. We will not quarrel with 
him about it, for he has at all events clearly proved other matters, as that 
Whittington did marry his master’s daughter, and that he was three times 





* “The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages, exemplified in the Story of Whitting- 
ton and his Cat: being an Attempt to rescue that Interesting Story from the region 
of Fable, and to place it in its Proper Position in the Legitimate History of this 
Country. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., Rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Luke’s, Gloucester; Author of ‘The Romans in Glou- 
cestershire,’ ‘ Hsop’s Fables Christianized, &c.” 8vo., 95 pp. (London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Gloucester: A. Lea.) 
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Lord Mayor of London. He was one of the most wealthy of the great 
merchant princes of his day, and also one of the most pious and most muni- 
ficent. He frequently lent large sums of money to the king, as is proved 
by extracts from the Rolls; and the story of his burning the bonds may 
also be true. He was a mercer by trade, and supplied the wedding 
trousseaux to the Princesses Blanche and Philippa, daughters of Henry IV. 
That he built the nave of Westminster Abbey is proved by the royal 
commission for this purpose, a.p. 1415, printed in the appendix to this 
volume ; he also built and endowed the church of St. Michael, Paternoster, 
in which he was buried ; he also built the chapel attached to Guildhall, and 
glazed the windows of the hall itself; he founded and endowed a college, 
and he left money to rebuild the prison of Newgate. 

But it is time that we let Mr. Lysons speak for himself. His book is 
written in such an amusing, gossiping style, and is so full of collateral in- 
formation, that we hope it will meet with the success that it deserves :— 


“Whether Richard really found his resources so utterly fail him on his arrival in 
London that he was obliged to undertake a menial situation, we do not know, except 
from the story-book, though it is not improbable, because every janior position in 
a house of trade in those days was, to a certain degree, what we should now call 
menial. Whittington’s journey from Pauntley to London must have occupied him 
fully four days. When roads first became fit for wheels, it took a week or ten days 
for a coach to go from York to London, and the travellers generally made their wills 
before they set out on so perilous an expedition. The inns> were such that travellers 
often bought their own meat, and got it cooked at the inn; and as to accommodation 
for the night, none, except the highest nobility, disdained to sleep two or three in 
a bed, whence arose that old saying,—‘ Poverty acquaints men with strange bed- 
fellows *.’”—(pp. 22, 23.) 

“There appears to have existed almost an absolute necessity that apprentices should 
be of gentle blood, at least if they were ever to expect to become master tradesmen, 
for ‘an enactment was repeatedly promulgated, even so late as 11th Richard II., 
A.D. 1388, that no serf should, under any circumstances whatsoever, be admitted to the 
freedom of the City4;’ and without the freedom of the City I suspect none could 
legally carry on a trade on his own account. This, one would think, would be con- 
clusive evidence that Richard Whittington was not himself of low birth, even if we 
had no other proofs of the respectability of his parentage.”—(p. 49.) 

“There is another portrait of Richard Whittington extant, in an engraving (repro- 
duced especially for this biography, from a copy in my possession,) by Reginald 
Elstrack, who flourished in 1590. It professes to be a ‘ vera effigies, or true likeness 
of that most illustrious gentleman, Richard Whittington, Knight,’ and I see no reason 
to doubt the statement. In this portrait our hero is represented in his robes as Lord 
Mayor, with a collar of S.S., and his hand resting on a very pretty cat. This again 
carries back the connection of Whittington with a cat to the times when two genera 
tions only might have sufficed to have handed it down.”—(pp. 42, 43.) 





b « Pynes Morrison. 

© “The celebrated bed at the inn at Ware, Hertfordshire, existing at that time, 
was twelve feet square, and would accommodate a goodly number of bedfellows.— 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, under Ware. 

4 “Introduction to Riley’s edition of the Liber Albus, p. 24.” 
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“ Pennant, after mentioning the rebuilding of Newgate by Whittington’s executors, 
says, ‘his Statue with the Cat remained in a niche to its final demolition, on the re- 
building of the present Prison. It was destroyed in the fire of 1666 and rebuilt in its 
late form.’ ”—(p, 47.) 

“ Now in all these instances, unless there are some extraordinary connection between 
Whittington and a $° I do not think so much pains would have been taken to 
repeat it; and if, as Some pretend, his fortune was not made through means of the 
animal, but by a ship of that name, I think we should have had him represented in his 
portraits with a ship, and not with a cat.”—(p. 49.) 

* But some persons may say, why take all this trouble about the cat? The answer is 
simply this, that the truth or falsehood of our histories and traditions depends upon 
our being uble to confirm them in their minutest particulars by concurrent testimony, 
History is made up of details, und it is of the greatest importance that those details 
should be able to stand the test of the closest investigation. Both in sacred and secular 
history, the sceptic is widely on the alert, anxious to undermine its truth, by loosening 
its proofs: it is part of his system. If the foundations of secular history can be 
readily supped, then those of Scripture history they hope will speedily follow..... 
I would add also, that it requires some one willing to give the time and labour neces- 
sary tor the investigation of the facts, and I believe that such facts are worth in- 
vestigating, both for their historical and archwological value. 

** Let me then recapitulate the evidences as to the probability of the truth of the 
story of a cat, and we find them to be as follows:—1st, From the ancient and generally 
received tradition; 2nd, From the scarcity and value of domestic cats at that period ; 
3rd, From its not being a solitary instance of a fortune made by such means; 4th, 
From the ancient portraits and statues of Whittington in connection with a cat, some 
of which may be reasonably traced up to the times and orders of his own executors.”— 
(p. 48.) 

“It is questionable whether Whittington was Lord Mayor more than three times. 
Those authors who have so stated have probably erroneously included his shrievalty, 
or they have reckoned, as one of his mayoralties, the portion of the year in which he 
was appointed by King Richard II. to fill up the vacancy caused by the death of Adam 
Baunne. In that sense it is true that he was Lord Mayor four times. His last 
attendances which are recorded at City meetings were in September and October, 
1422, at the election of the Sheriffs and the Lord Mayor. ‘The following spring 
brought him to the grave.”—(p. 51.) 

“ He appears by the ‘Issue Rolls,’ copies of which will appear in the Appendix, to 
have supplied the wedding trousseau of the Princess Blanche, King Henry the Fourth’s 
eldest daughter, on her marriage with the son of the King of the Romans. And, again, 
he supplied the wedding dresses, pearls, and cloth of gold for the marriage of the 
Princess Philippa, the King’s daughter, Queen of Sweden and Norway, with the King 
of the Romans. In short, Whittington appears to have been the great Howell and 
James of his day, dealing in rich dresses and fancy articles, and to have had no deal- 
ings whatever in coal that we can discover.” —(p. 42.) 

“ He began to rebuild, during his lifetime, the prison of Newgate, which, we read in 
the Patent Rolls of Henry VII., ‘was then so small and infected that it occasioned the 
death of many.’ The City itself (a.D. 1420) had become alarmed at the pestilence 
likely to ensue from the overcrowding of prisoners, and it petitioned the king’s council 
for permission to remove the prisoners out of Newgate, in order to rebuild that prison, 
agreeably to the will of Sir Richard Whittington, late Lord Mayor of London; and the 
petition being granted, the work was performed under the inspection of Sir Richard’s 
executors,” —(pp. 55, 56.) 

“In 1421 Whittington began the foundation of the library of the Grey Friars 
Monastery, in Newgate-street. This noble building was 129 feet lng, 31 feet in 
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breadth, entirely ceiled with wainscot, with twenty-eight wainscot desks and eight 
double settees. The cost of furnishing it with books was £556 10s., four hundred 
pounds of which (equal to £4,000 of our present money) was subscribed by Whitting- 
ton. This edifice still remains in tolerable preservation, and forms the north side of 
the great cloister of Christ’s Hospital, having, in two places, an escutcheon with the 
arms of Whittington.”—(pp. 56, 57.) 
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The Death-bed of Sir Richard Whittington. 
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“The drawing here introduced, which represents the death-bed of Whittington, is an 
illumination upon the Ordinances, or rules, for the foundation and regulation of his 
College. In the centre of the picture is seen Whittington, stretched on a tester bed, 
his body naked, and emaciated with sickness; he has a nightcap on his head, of the 
same shape as those still worn by gentlemen, (when they wear any at all,) and he is 
supported by a short pillow and a longer pillow, or bolster. His bedside is surrounded 
by his executors, whom there is no mistaking, for, according to the custom of early 
paintings and illuminations, their names are written on their robes, and the likenesses 
are doubtless original. White’s name alone is absent, but his clerical robe and tonsure 
supply the defect. Grove is a man of considerable stature, of grave and venerable 
aspect, with a goodly beard, inclining to grey, his hands apparently lifted in the atti- 
tude of offering counsel, or, more probably, of approval of the suggestion of the dying 
man, who describes with the finger of his right hand against his left arm, with as much 
emphasis as his failing breath will allow, how his wishes on certain points are to be 
carried out. Coventre stands at the bed’s head, on the right-hand side, in the attitude 
of the greatest attention, the curtain being drawn aside on purpose, and his head bent 
forward towards the pillow that he may catch every whisper of his dying friend. On 
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Whittington’s left, occupying a prominent feature of the background, is a man in the 
habit of a lay brother, who is doubtless the physician (medicine having been the study 
of the monks of those days); with his left hand he appears to be reaching down a bot- 
tle of medicine, and holding it up to the light, or shaking it, that the ingredients may 
be well mixed. The rest of the group is formed of twelve bedesmen, recipients of this 
pious man’s charities; the foremost of them carries in his right hand a rosary, and in 
his left a staff; the sorrow depicted on the countenances of this group is as well ex- 
pressed as so minute an illumination will admit. One is inclined, on looking on this 
picture, to utter the exclamation, ‘let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.’ The drawing bears the strictest examination of a powerful mag- 
nifying glass, when the character of each individual comes out with very striking 
effect, especially that of John Carpenter, small in stature, (bearing out his soubriquet 
of Jenkin, or little John,) active, zealous, with his hands stretched out, evidently full 
of admiration of his friend’s munificent disposal of his worldly substance, and fully 
purposed, as far as he is concerned, to discharge faithfully the trust reposed in him. 
The tapestry of the room, the worked border of counterpane, the marquetrie of 
the floor, are all indications of the wealth of the proprietor of such a chamber.”— 
(pp. 68—70.) 
“In the midst of these acts of charity it might be supposed that he would have had 
no means to spare for the embellishment and improvement of the City; far from it, 
“he was one of the first to advance improvements, architectural and otherwise, in the 
city in which he had acquired his wealth. We find, from Stow, that his executors 
had instructions for glazing and paving Guildhall. Now this was indeed progress, for 
at that time few houses were glazed, glass having been but recently introduced, and 
paving in public buildings was scarcely known; the floors of churches generally re- 
mained in their original clay, strewed from time to time with fresh layers of rushes. 
So high was the king’s opinion of Whittington’s good judgment and taste with regard 
to the improvements in the City, that we find the following entry in the Minutes of 
the Council at the Tower of London, 27th May, 3rd Henry V., 1415 :—* Item q’ le dit 
maire ne face riens en la d’te citee touch’ la demolic’on d’aucuns lieu ou murs en la d’te 
citee sans l’avis de Whittington,’ &« —Bibl. Cotton Cleopatra, F. iii. f. 145, a con- 
temporary MS. Such was the confidence which King Henry V. placed in this illus- 
trious citizen, that he had no person to whom, for sterling integrity, for taste in archi- 
tecture, and zeal for improvement, he eould better intrust the repair of that noble 
fabric the Abbey Church at Westminster, the nave of which had been burnt down in 
a former reign, and had remained in ruins for many years.”—(pp. 59, 60.) 


Thus the Model Merchant and his cat are vouchsafed for by evidence 
which ought to convince the most sceptical, and we hope that the good old 
tale will never more be called in question. But even if it is, Mr. Lysons’ 
book may always be advantageously referred to as a collection of authentic 
documents and pedigrees, which really have a great degree of interest, and 
which have been arranged with much care and labour. 

It is gratifying to find such a work proceeding from one of the respected 
name of Lysons, the son and nephew of two of the best antiquaries of the 
last generation. To Sytvanus Ursan it is especially gratifying to see that 
his own pages have been of use in such a work, and that the engraving of 
the house of Whittington is copied from his 66th Pliine 





THE HISTORY OF DUMBARTONSHIRE®. 


Even the research of an Edinburgh Reviewer must fail to redeem 
Scotsmen from the charge of having greatly neglected their local as dis- 
tinguished from their national history. Of a nation with so many great 
historic families, so many antique monuments, and so many scholars both 
of the past and the present day, it is remarkable, but still it is an undeniable 
fact, that very few works are to be found in its literature which will bear 
a comparison with those noble monuments of lifelong devotion to a worthy 
pursuit, the English County Histories—such as we owe to Atkyns, Bloom- 
field, Brydges, Clutterbuck, Hasted, Morant, Nichols, Ormerod, or Surtees. 
The Reviewer that we allude to” enumerates but six works of the kind, and 
they cover only a small part of the realm of Scotia;—Buchan, Fife, and 
Kinross in the east, Roxburgh in the south, and Ayr and Dumbarton in the 
west appear to be the only regions thus illustrated, but there are some 
points about the last of these that seem to justify us in thinking that 
a better state of things is at hand, while the district itself is to the full as 
interesting as any of the others,—we think, more so than some. Therefore 
we shall introduce our readers to Mr. Irving’s work as one well deserving 
attention for the mode of its execution, and, in the fact of its being a second 
edition, as an earnest that the study of Scottish local antiquities, if pursued 
by competent investigators, will meet with a due share of public support. 

The ‘‘ History of Dumbartonshire” is a quarto volume of more than six 
hundred pages, handsomely printed; it is embellished with a number of 
engravings, some of Roman antiquities, while others are views, portraits, 
and autographs. A map of the county, anda plan of Dumbarton, of course 
appear; and there are beside, pedigrees, and armorial bearings of the 
county families, of one of which (Dennistoun of Colgrain) the proud boast 
is recorded, ‘‘ Kings have come of us, not we of kings,” alluding to the 
marriage of a daughter of the house with Robert the Steward of Scotland. 
Thus the treatment of the subject is much the same as in English County 
Histories ; the volume in size is equal to the largest of those issued by the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, and the author is quite justified in saying 
that, “‘ sp far as appearance is concerned, it is among the most magnificent 
works ever issued in connexion with a Scottish county.” To this we can 
add, in perfect good faith, that the research and taste displayed are equal 
to, and worthy of, the very handsome and substantial mode in which the 





* “The History of Dumbartonshire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Territorial; with 
Genealogical Notices of the Principal Families in the County: the whole Based on 
Authentic Records, Public and Private. By Joseph Irving. Second Edition.” (Dum- 
barton: Printed for the Author.) 

> Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1860. 
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volume is brought before the public. We understand that the work has 
been fairly subscribed to among the local gentry, but Dumbarton is only 
a smal] county, and to be even moderately successful, it must be indebted 
to the support of those in other quarters who take an interest in the pro- 
vincial annals of Scotland. 

The first edition of the work was issued at the sole risk of the indus- 
trious compiler, and, we believe, with little of the local assistance that has 
been accorded to the present volume. It fortunately met with a good 
sale, and has been for some time out of print. Like a true antiquary, Mr, 
Irving had continued his researches, giving, apparently, more prominence to 
documentary evidence than he had before done, and the result has been such 
an accumulation of materials that the volume before us, though called only 
a second edition, is substantially a new work. The author enumerates the 
following as his principal MS. authorities, and the list will evince that he 
knows well where the true “ materials of history” are to be found :— 


“I, The Municipal and Territorial Records of the Burgh of Dumbarton.—These 
records extend in a wonderfully perfect condition from the year 1627 till the present 
time, and some single documents—Charters, Resignations, and Infeftments—relate to 
a period much earlier. They not only illustrate every event of importance which hap- 
pened in the district, but in their quaint completeness throw a flood of light upon man- 
ners, customs, and superstitions now altogether forgotten. Besides forming the foun- 
dation for a chapter illustrative of Burgh life in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the most valuable portion of the excerpts are given in a continuous form in 
the Appendix. 

“II. Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, London.—By permission of the Keeper of 
these Records a careful examination has been made of many important documents in 
this repository which relate to Dumbartonshire during the most exciting period of its 
history. 

“TIL. The MSS. compiled by the late James Dennistoun, Esq., of Dennistoun (and 
Colgrain), now deposited in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh.—One volume of these 
MSS. relates exclusively to the topography of Dumbartonshire ; another to the gene- 
alogy of the old County families ; a third is composed of ancient writs connected with 
the County; and a fourth of transcripts of ancient writs. The compilation of this 
mass of historical information connected with Dumbartonshire was for many years 
a labour of love with Mr. Dennistoun, and it would be hardly possible to point to 
a nobler evidence of his fine taste, untiring industry, and enlightened antiquarian 
knowledge. 

“IV. The Macfarlane MSS., also deposited in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
This Collection, a considerable portion of which relates to Dumbartonshire, was made 
by the well-known antiquary, Walter Macfarlane of Arrochar. 

“V. The Records of the Scotch Privy Council,’presently kept in the Register House, 
Edinburgh. These records are, in many instances, the only evidence extant as to the 
proceedings adopted against parties connected with Dumbartonshire tried and executed 
on charges of treason and murder, as well as for witchcraft and other imputed crimes. 

“VI. The Books of the Lord Treasurers of Scotland, shewing the different visits 
made by the Court to the locality, and by their minute details of expenditure incurred 
on these occasions, illustrating with great exactness the social economy of the period.” 


This enumeration will convince the reader that he is on safe ground with 
Mr. Irving, and we will therefore invite him to follow us in a brief resumé 
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of the history of the remote south-west of Scotland, so long as it keeps 
distinct from that of the whole realm. Its claims on our attention are thus 
well set out by the author :— 


“ At a period as far back as records concerning the history of Britain can be safely 
followed, the south-east portion of the modern county of Dumbarton was a limit beyond 
which the arms of Rome could not pass, and the northern, the debateable land where 
many @ sanguinary conflict took place between the wild tribes who possessed it and the 
well-trained legions of the Empire. A few centuries later, when the Roman troops had 
been recalled to protect their own soil from invaders as fierce and cruel as any they had 
fought with in Britain, Dumbarton was the capital of a great kingdom, and its fortress 
the residence of a long line of kings. Of these rulers of Strathclyde, history has pre- 
served few records, but the wise sayings and valiant deeds of some of them seem not 
indistinctly alluded to in the rhapsodies of our earliest bards, some of whom, if they 
ever lived and sung at all, lived at Alcluid, and sung of the fame of its kings. At 
a period more modern, when Pict and Briton had merged into a race more powerful 
than either, the county was one of the great battle-fields where England struggled for 
dominion and Scotland for independence. Still later, when internal dissensions threat- 
ened to extinguish her nationality, Dumbartonshire continued conspicuous and powerful. 
Its inhabitants exhibited a loyalty as free from servility as their independence was from 
treason, while the peculiar position of their natural stronghold made it. alternately 
a prize to be contended for and a possession to be defended. Even in our own day, the 
county retains some of those features which rendered it remarkable in ancient times, 
It is still the recognized western boundary between the fair plains peopled by the de- 
scendants of the Saxon, and that sterner region whose native population pride them- 
selves on preserving the language and customs of the Gael. But the claim of the 
Lennox to high distinction is not alone founded on the fact that its soil was for cen- 
turies the scene of fierce contentions, and its castle used alternately as a palace and 
a prison. If peace has its victories no less renowned than war, so has it honours equally 
graceful, and results far more enduring. The fame acquired by the ancient inhabitants 
on the battle-field does not excel that achieved by their descendants in the quiet pur- 
suits of industry; and the historian only partially fulfils his vocation if, in recording 
the many patriotic deeds achieved by the former in repelling invaders, he forgets that 
other patriotism which increases the productiveness of the soil, and extends the sphere 
of commercial enterprise. It will therefore be our duty to notice the changes which 
succeeding centuries wrought upon the condition of the people—the ameliorating in- 
fluences which followed upon the introduction of Christianity, the establishment of 
monastic and collegiate institutions, the new impetus given to affairs by the Reforma- 
tion, the rise and progress of burghs, and the many privileges conferred by Scottish 
monarchs on the inhabitants, who were so often called upon to fulfil the higher duties 
of citizenship, the progress of the industrial arts in the locality, and biographic sketches 
of individuals belonging to the district who have made contributions to any of the 
great departments of: human knowledge ; all these are embraced in the design of this 
work, and will not intentionally be overlooked.”—(pp. 1, 2.) 


The district is of but limited extent, some 260 square miles, and it is 
now divided into twelve parishes, with a population at the last census of 
46,995, which is more than double the number at the beginning of this 
century. The only town of any importance is Dumbarton, famed of old 
for its castle, and now for its ship-building yards. Helensburg, a sea- 
bathing resort, lies eight miles to the west of Dumbarton ; numerous print 
and bleaching works occupy the banks of the Leven and other streams, but 
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Loch Lomond, with its picturesque islands, stands girt about with moun- 
tains, and so little cultivation is there, that in one parish (Arrochar), of 
31,000 acres, but 500 are so employed. Consequently the statistics of the 
agriculture, commerce, navigation, and manufactures of Dumbartonshire 
are not of a very important character, but our author tells us all that it is 
necessary to know about them. 

As may be supposed, Mr, Irving can add little to our former knowledge 
of this district during the Roman period, but he has a remark on their great 
work there, which we think it desirable to quote :— 

* The researches of Gordon, Horsley, Roy, and Stuart, while they furnish corrobora- 
tive evidence regarding the date of its erection, have otherwise made the Wall of 
Antoninus one of the best known of all the Roman remains in Britain. It unfortu- 
nately happens, however, that the means by which this information was obtained 
tended greatly to the detriment, and in many places to the destruction, of every ves- 
tige of this interesting antiquity. In quieter times, when easy communication rathcr 
than efficient military defence came to be required, the track of the wall marked the 
leading highway between the Forth and Clyde. It was, next, the best route engineer- 
ing skill could devise for a canal to connect the two seas; and when this in its turn 
came to be superseded by the railway, the shortest path and the easiest gradients were 
still marked by the Wall of Antoninus. Thus, in traversing the district, the traveller of 
to-day has not only under his eye all the means of communication existing in the island, 
but an opportunity of contrasting the triumphs of modern science with a work charac- 
teristic at once of the power and forethought of imperial Rome. The sculptured 
stones, the brazen urns, and the varied coinage buried along its route, were the only 
memorials which truly enshrined the history of the Wall, and though its destruction 
almost invariably preceded their discovery, it was a sacrifice far from being unprofit- 
able, however grievous it might be to the enthusiastic antiquary. Instead of being, as 
for ages it was, the subject of dim uncertain tradition, its origin and uses are now fully 
known, and its history better ascertained than many recent erections.”—(p. 7.) 

A very interesting chapter is devoted to the kingdom of Strathclyde, and 
every fragment of information about its dim annals is collected with praise- 
worthy industry. We are glad to see that Mr. Irving does not disdain to 
press Geoffrey of Monmouth into his service; as we agree with Dr. Lap- 
penberg that some portions of true historic gold are to be found in him, 
though they require careful looking for ; and by collating the vague state- 
ments of Geoffrey with the more definite notices of Bede or Simeon of 
Durham, our author has been able to give us a better picture than we have 
before seen of the west of Scotland from the fifth to the tenth century. 
The whole chapter will repay perusal, but it does not admit of a summary. 

With the subjugation of Strathclyde by the Scots under Kenneth III., we 
enter on a new phase of history, or rather, on an enlarged one, which com- 
prises the affairs of the whole realm. This is often a difficulty with the 
local historian, but Mr. Irving is judiciously brief whenever the narrative 
does not bear directly on Dumbartonshire, and he avails himself of some 
little used materials. Thus we have the ravages of the Danes in the tenth 
century, and the overthrow of the Norwegian expedition at Largs in the 
thirteenth, both illustrated from Irish and Northern Annals as well as the 
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more ordinary chroniclers ; we have also the exploits and the fate of Wallace, 
and an investigation of the English claim of feudal superiority. These 
latter matters are shewn to have a local relation to Dumbartonshire, for 
Wallace was imprisoned in the castle after his capture, and went direct 
from it to his death in London ; and the rise of the potent House of Lennox 
is traced to the debate on the subject of homage between William I. and 
Malcolm III. Arkil, the son of Egfrith, a Northumbrian chief, lost his 
lands through his adherence to Malcolm, and from the Scottish monarch he 
received a grant of the district about the Leven, ‘‘ the Lennox” of later days. 
Alwyn, his son or grandson, is the first Ear] of Lennox of whom history 
gives any account, and his son Malduin obtained from Alexander II. a new 
grant of the earldom, from which the Castle of Dumbarton was excepted. 
From this time forth it may be regarded as a royal stronghold, though not 
more free than other Scottish castles from forcible possession every now and 
then by the Lennoxes and others, who held the king’s authority very cheap 
whenever foreign wars or domestic broils had weakened the sovereign’s 
grasp. To attempt to follow the succession of either the earls: of Lennox 
or of the governors of Dumbarton would be nearly equivalent to going over 
the whole history of Scotland, so great was their influence, even to compara- 
tively recent times; it would also be unnecessary, as Scotland has no lack 
of national historians, but it may be well to supplement their labours, by 
citing a portion of Mr. Irving’s work, which treats of the life of King 
Robert the Bruce in Dumbartonshire (he died at Cardross, in the dis- 
trict), as a specimen of the way in which he brings forward information 
as to the arts and state of civilization in Scotland in the early part of the 
fourteenth century—information hitherto lurking all but unknown in the 
Scottish records :— 

“In such intervals of peace as occurred between the battle of Bannockburn and the 
peace of 1328, Bruce seems to have taken every opportunity of strengthening those 
ties which bound him to Dumbartonshire. In the parish of Cardross, and on a summit 
overlooking the vale of Leven and the lower portion of the vale of Clyde, he built 
a commodious residence, to which he retired as often as his kingly cares permitted. 
All traces of the building have long since disappeared, but tradition has kept alive 
a knowledge of the site, which was on what is now a wooded knoll forming part of the 
farm still known as Castlehill, on the north side of the Cardross road, and about a mile 
from the Cross of Dumbarton. Here, as we learn from the accounts of the High Cham- 
berlain, he spent much of his time in constructing vessels of war and of pleasure, in 
sailing on the Clyde and the Leven, in hawking when his health permitted, and in 
improving his palace and park. In 1321 we find Earl Malcome giving to Bruce 
a carucate of land in Cardross for one-half the lands of Lekkie nearest Buchaum (pro- 
bably Buchanan) in the county of Stirling; and in the same year Adam, the son of 
Alan, gives to the king an additional two merk land in the barony of Cardross for the 
lands of Moyden, in the county of Ayr. The books of the Lord Chamberlain enable 
the student to follow with great exactness the daily life of Bruce at his palace in Card- 
ross, By their aid he may be seen adorning the interior of his mansion, extending 
his pleasure grounds, and engaging in the chase. At one time he is in company with 
his nephew Randolph, making experiments in ship-building, and at another he is found 
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sailing his vessels on the Clyde, or harbouring them in the Leven. As circumstances 
characteristic of the nobility and simplicity of his nature, it may be interesting to men- 
tion that at Cardross Bruce kept a lion and a jester, and, as his household-books shew, 
attended regularly to the wants of each. He appears also to have entertained the 
clergy and barons, who visited him at Cardross, in a truly royal style; and though his 
expenditure was arranged with order and economy, his huntsmen, falconers, dog- 
keepers, gardeners, and rangers shared with those of higher rank the abundant hospi- 
tality of the monarch. His largesses to the higher officers of his household, and to 
some others of his favourite friends, were frequent and ample; while his charity ap- 
pears to have been as extensive as it was no doubt well directed, and a pleasing, though 
not remarkable, feature in his character is presented by his gifts to ‘ poor clerks’ for 
the purpose of enabling them to carry on their education at the schools.”—(pp. 63, 64.) 

Many were the regal visits to Dumbarton, and all the light that records 
can throw on them is conscientiously supplied by Mr. Irving. Some of the 
entries have also a literary interest, as they relate to John Smollet, a bur- 
gess of Dumbarton, in the time of James IV., who was the ancestor of 
Tobias Smollet ; indeed, a history of the Smollet family forms no unim- 
portant portion of the volume; and as it is in a measure made up of 
unpublished letters of the novelist, it is a very interesting part also. 

The burgh of Dumbarton owes its origin to a charter of Alexander II., 
of the year 1221, some few years earlier than the reservation of the castle 
as a royal stronghold, which has been already mentioned. Its position 
nearer to the sea than Glasgow gave rise to numerous contests between it 
and the “ bishop’s men” of that town, as to the navigation of the Clyde, but 
in most of them it had support from the crown, and its burgesses seem to 
have repaid their royal protectors with steady loyalty. This, of course, 
now and then brought evils on them, as in 1425, when “ Big James,” one 
of the Lennox family, burnt the burgh in revenge for the judicial murder 
of his kinsmen; and again, in 1489, when Lord Darnley, who was be- 
sieged in the castle, burst out and laid the town in ashes. But royalty 
extended its patronage, ample charters of privilege were conceded, and 
James IV. in particular often made Dumbarton his port of arrival or de- 
parture ; many curious particulars of his life come out in the entries of 
his expenses, as printed from the Lord Treasurer’s books by Mr. Irving. 
It is more matter of general than of local history that Queen Mary, when 
a child, embarked at Dumbarton for France—that the castle was afterwards 
held for her by Lord Fleming—that it became a state prison in which many 
proud nobles, and “ mass priests,’ and stubborn Covenanters, in turn, were 
immured—and that ten years ago it was visited by Queen Victoria, when 
the old feud between Dumbarton and Glasgow blazed out afresh, we hope 
for the last time, as an Act of Parliament has since awarded a sum of £5,000 
to the burgh for the formal surrender of its rights and claims with regard 
to the navigation of the Clyde. Mr. Irving’s picture of the burgh as it was 
sixty years ago and as it is now, is a good specimen of his style, and we 
conceive that the extract, though rather long, will be welcome :— 

“So far as the town itself was concerned, the outline did not differ much from that 
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observable at the present day, and hardly any from what it did a dozen years ago, 
Numerous large tenements have certainly been reared within the last few years, but, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, no new streets have been added. The inhabitants, 
however, did not number more than a third of those who now reside within the muni- 
cipal boundary. According to the ‘ Old Statistical Account,’ the population of Dumbar- 
ton parish in 1790 was very little more than 2,000, while West Bridgend, on the 
opposite side of the Leven, did not contain above 300 individuals ; and this, too, was 
at a time when the Glass Work Company were carrying on a flourishing trade, and 
consequently employing a large number of hands‘. Though the circuit of the town 
sixty years since did not differ much from what it is at present, yet the houses within 
that circuit presented a strange contrast to those with which we are now familiar. In 
the High-street there were houses reared upon every known and unknown principle of 
architecture—quaint old dwellings, some of them coeval with the Reformation, and all 
more remarkable for the number than the size of their apartments. As every builder 
suited his own taste in the style of his house, an equal latitude seems to have been 
claimed in regard to the situation. One reared his domicile close upon the footway— 
probably covered it with the overhanging story—while another left a vacancy of ten 
or fifteen feet to the front; here there was a low fantastic cottage, there a house lofty 
and severely plain ; one dwelling had its gable to the street, the front of another ran 
parallel to it, a third was entered by a staircase in the inside, and a fourth by a flight 
of stone steps outside. Though not far from slates, and in the immediate vicinity of 
large glass works, many of the dwelling-houses of the time we speak of were as innocent 
as they could well be of those accessories to health and comfort. Thatch was not an 
uncommon covering even for houses which had some pretensions to elegance; and, so 
far as light was concerned, the windows appeared to be constructed with the sole design 
of admitting as little as possible. Thus, what with irregularities of one kind and an- 
other, the High-street, though, upon the whole, semicircular, had otherwise little the 
appearance it has at present. On a wide, open space at the north-east end, and a little 
above the bridge, were situated the glass works already referred to, which furnished 
employment to a very large number of skilled workmen, and were known over the 
world for the fine quality of glass produced in them. On the opposite side, but a little 
southward, and skirting the street, were the gardens and pleasure ground possessed by 
Joseph Dixon, then the principal proprietor of these works, and for many years the 
chief magistrate of the burgh. On the same side, but removed from the gardens by 
a row of houses of the irregular character sketched above, was the Old Tolbooth, situated 
nearly at the junction of College-street with High-street, and exactly opposite the 
street since opened up to the Quay. This building was at once the common jail and 
public hall of the day—the scene of many an exciting discussion, and the prison of 
many a notorious criminal. Here were kept the municipal and criminal records of the 
burgh, and as the charter-room happened to be the strongest in the building, charac- 
ters more than ordinarily desperate were often confined there, greatly to the detriment 
of the precious documents placed within their reach*. The Tolbooth was graced with 





¢ “The Dumbarton Glass Work Company commenced operations in 1777. 

4 “The town officials of the day seem to have been so careless of the records under 
their charge, that many of the most valuable of them were allowed to be used for the 
basest purposes by prisoners in the Tolbooth. When such vandalism was going on, it 
is no wonder that individuals of an antiquarian turn of mind sought after and secured 
a considerable portion to adorn their own private collections. But for this interference 
hardly a remnant would have been saved. Among the most important of the docu- 
ments destroyed, or at least lost sight of about this time, was the Chartulary of the 
ancient Earls of Lennox, extending from the era of Alexander II. to the end of the 
reign of Robert III.” 
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an old-fashioned outside stair, at the top of which was fixed the juggs, and on this con- 
spicuous spot offenders who were condemned to that form of punishment performed 
penance for their misdeeds*. The south end of the High-street was terminated, as 
now, by the parish church. Sixty years since, and for twenty years after that date, 
the parish church of Dumbarton was the same building which had witnessed the im- 
posing ceremonial of the Romish Church, and the simple observances of the early Re- 
formers. There had worshipped, after their own fashion, Papist, Prelatist, and Pres- 
byterian. Within its precincts prayers had been offered up for the Pope and the 
Virgin, for the king and the hierarchy, for a covenant broken but not destroyed, and 
a Church persecuted but not forsaken. In the midst of all these changes the old church 
stood entire. It had been at no time a foundation remarkable for its wealth, yet at 
the same time the building fully served all the purposes which it had been built for. 
Thus the Catholic was compelled to be content with a simplicity which to the Reformer 
was its greatest attraction, and it passed from the one to the other without being sub- 
jected to any of those violent renovations from which more magnificent structures suf- 
fered so severely. With its plain, tapering, and slated steeple, the parish church was 
a feature of some importance in the High-street, and, even in point of architecture, 
was fully entitled to occupy the conspicuous site which had been accorded to it. In 
the base of the tower was a capacious, vaulted kind of apartment, where the Presbytery 
and Kirk Session occasionally held their meetings. This apartment was also occupied 
for a long time as the parish school; but about the period spoken of the building at 
present in use for that purpose was erected, and the pupils were thereupon removed. 
The body of the church, which extended eastward, was in shape an oblong square, but 
had a projecting aisle on the north side, which aisle, though originally a burying-place, 
was fitted up with a gallery and ground pews, and occupied by the first heritor in the 
parish, Lord Stonefield, proprietor of the estate of Levenside. On the south side stood 
the old-fashioned pulpit, and opposite to it was the gallery occupied by the magistrates 
and councillors. At the east end were the galleries occupied by the guild brethren, 
and ‘the castle loft,’ occupied by the officers and soldiers of the garrison; and at the 
west end were the seats occupied by the incorporated trades. The ‘lofts’ occupied by 
some of these trades bore what was considered appropriate devices or inscriptions. 
Thus, the hammer-men exhibited several implements of their craft, surmounted by 
a gilded crown; and on the tailors’ gallery was the motto, ‘God made them coats.’ 
Beneath the trades’ galleries were several seats set apart for the grammar-school 
children, who on Sundays assembled a little before the hour for commencing service, 
and, headed by their teachers, marched in a body into the church. When there they 
continued under the surveillance of the head master, who occupied a desk so placed as 
to overlook the whole. In modern times the church walls were decorated, not with 
paintings, for they belonged to the rejected superstition, but with spacious black boards, 
which proclaimed the benevolence of those who in their prosperity had not forgot the 
poor of the parish. 

“Turning from ecclesiastical to municipal affairs, there will not be much found in 
the condition of the town sixty years since to make a citizen of the present day desire 
a restoration. So far as the governing body was concerned, the burgh was under the 
close system common in most of the Scottish towns anterior to the passing of the 
Reform Bill. There was a form gone through annually of an election of councillors; 
but with such election even the burgesses as a body had little concern. Next in im- 
portance to the honours apportioned among the councillors were the honours pertaining 
to the incorporated trades. Chief among these was the deaconship; and to reach this 
height of civic felicity contests were waged both long and keen, indeed, some of these 





* “The Tolbooth was removed in 1832, and on its site was reared the property now 
known as ‘ Heggie’s Buildings.’ ” 
2 
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contests, though now forgotten, were in their day of such importance as to constitute 
eras in the history of the burgh; and thus the brethren, in speaking “of events, might 
be heard referring them to so many years before, or so many years after, such a contest 
for the deaconship. 

“So far as the government of the town was concerned, our rulers, sixty years since, 
may, with all their faults, be said to have walked according to the light they possessed. 
Their frequent appearance in the Court of Session would at first sight lead one to 
believe that they were litigious to a degree which in the present day we fortunately 
know nothing about: but this is a charge to which they might make a good defence. 
They were certainly at law often, but generally either in defence of their rights, or 
because they were dragged into it by parties more litigious than themselves. Of the 
sanitary questions which now enter so largely into the consideration of civic bodies, 
our rulers, sixty years since, were in unenviable ignorance, and, therefore, neglect of 
them cannot be reasonably laid to their charge. Ignorance in this case was probably 
bliss, for the trade of the town in those days but indifferently qualified the people to 
bear the heavy taxation which measures of this kind necessitate. The public well and 
the common slaughter-house were side by side, as they continued till a few years ago; 
and the easy-minded burgesses do not seem to have thought it necessary to improve 
the position of either the one or the other. A community who contrived to do with 
the minimum of light in their dwellings cannot be supposed to have missed street lights 
much; but as lamps became to be rather a common thing in towns, the Council, de- 
termined that Dumbarton should not be behind other burghs in this particular, adopted, 
in October, 1781, the important resolution of setting up twelve lamps in the street. 
In many other respects the ruling body indicated a desire to improve the condition of 
the people so far as their means would allow them. During the inclement season they 
were liberal in their grants of coal to the poor; and in years of great scarcity they 
took upon themselves to import a quantity of grain, which was sold at a low rate to 
the people.”—(pp. 254—258.) 

This account is illustrated by a view of Dumbarton Church, a.p. 1747, 
from a sketch made by Paul Sandby, in which we remark the ruin of what 
looks like an edifice of the twelfth century, but which is understood to be 
meant for an hospital or poorhouse, built, as the burgh records shew, about 
1630; it has, however, disappeared some seventy years ago, and therefore 
the accuracy of Sandby’s representation cannot be tested. These records, 
which, as before stated, are in a very complete state from the year 1627 
downward, afford a vivid picture of Scottish society in the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Irving prints very numerous extracts, in the all but unintel- 
ligible vernacular, which those who desire it may study in his Appendix, 
but most readers will be satisfied with his summary of their contents, which 
we abridge :— 

“The local records already referred to, while they serve to explain, and in some cases 
receive explanation from, the public events of the time, are especially valuable for the 
light they throw upon the daily life of the people. Prominent beyond every other 
thing illustrated, prominent almost beyond belief is the power which they shew to 
have been exercised by the local magistracy of the period. In an age of free thought 
and free enterprise like the present, it is hardly possible to imagine the intolerable 
restrictions imposed upon our ancestors of the seventeenth century. Nothing was too 
great or too trifling to escape the control of the Town Council. It tried to regulate 
by its own absurd standard the fundamental principles of commerce, and when it had 
settled these it turned for recreation to regulate the domestic duties of the unfortunate 
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citizens. There was no end to its capacity for work—there was no end to the duties 
it exacted from the people. Not that Dumbarton was better or worse in this respect 
than other local governments existing in Scotland at the time. It was the fashion— 
it was the failing of the age. Some of the most mischievous features of the system 
have been swept away only recently, and in certain continental cities it may yet be 
found exercising all its depressing and irritating effects. It was not sufficient that 
every trader should be a burgess—that, considering all things, was probably rather 
a redeeming feature than a defect—but the most minute details of his business were 
subject tocontrol. . . . . . The social life of towns like Dumbarton was made 
up of an observance of minute complex laws which brought burghs and burgesses into 
frequent conflict with each other, and led to all the other mischiefs which over-legis- 
lation invariably produces. . . . . . The self-elected Council was the tribunal 
which regulated how goods were to be manufactured and used, the prices at which they 
were to be sold, the parties who might traffic in them, and the bounds to which the 
traffic was to be restricted. Aqua-vitw and ale were to be of a given strength and 
a given price ; tallow could only be made into candle upon the conditions fixed by the 
Council: nay, the very wick was measured and weighed according to its regulations‘. 

+ » « . The mischievous results of over-legislation are probably more appa- 
vent | in the case of Dumbarton than any other Scotch burgh of the time, from the cir- 
cumstance that she was by her Charter of Confirmation not only empowered to levy 
dues upon all vessels entering the Clyde, but it was incumbent upon every master to 
enter his ship at the port of Dumbarton and give the first offer of his cargo to the 
burgesses of that place. This, as might be expected, gave rise to endless attempts 
for eluding both the one impost and the other. Glasgow claimed and ultimately 
secured an exemption, so far as her own burgesses were concerned, but as they had 
every interest to increase the trade of their own port, they sought practically to extend 
the exemption to every captain with whom they traded and every vessel with which 
they bad the remotest connection. The entries in the Records regarding offences of 
this description would fill many pages. At one time it is ‘Glasgow to be resisted,’ 
then it is ‘a commissioner to be sent to Glasgow,’ next there is ‘Action to be raised 
again the toun of Glasgow,’ till at length the incident in dispute becomes lost in 
a lengthy ‘ Report from the toun’s agent in Edinburgh anent the actioun again Glas- 
gow,’ then raging with full fury in the law courts. The duties which fell naturally 
within the sphere of a local magistracy seem to have been discharged promptly and 
uprightly ; not that they were always successful in keeping the peace; but they dis- 
creetly used such power as they possessed for that end. In a state of society which 
compelled every man to have a halbert in his booth, it need excite no astonishment 
that acts of ‘turbulance’ were frequent and bloody ; it was the case all over Scotland, 
and neither swift nor severe punishment seemed to make any improvement. A portion 
of the time which the magistrates could spare from the more important work of regu- 
lating trade seems to have been spent in the equally profitless task of trying witches. 
Notices of several will be found in the ‘ Appendix.’ The initiatory proceedings against 
the unfortunate creatures were taken by the Council; and if they found the ‘common 
bruit’ established, a commission was appointed to try the verity thereof, with the 
almost invariable result of a conviction and an execution’. So frequent indeed were 
those disgraceful exhibitions, that in March, 1632, the Council resolved upon giving 
the executioner a fixed salary for his ‘ thankful services.’ The other incidents of burgh 
life illustrated by the ‘ Appendix’ are too numerous for special notice, but the reader 





f “ Burgh Records, 2d October, 1627—Appendix. 

&¢ “For Witch cases, see Burgh Records — Appendix — Dec., 1628; 9th Jan., 
13th Feb., 19th June, 7th Sept., 11th Nov., 27th Nov., 1629; 5th March, 1632; 
30th May, 1639; and Nov. and Dec., 1655.” 
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may learn from them how offences against the law were created and how they were 
dealt with; how civil war originated and how it was conducted; how property was 
acquired and how it was protected ; and how a concern for education can be allied with 
superstition and intolerance ; he may see the people worshipping in the church and 
trading in the market-place; how they dressed, how they lived, and how they talked ; 
and what calamities saddened and what festivals rejoiced the hearts of the old bur- 
gesses, who live again in the pages of their own records.”—(pp. 203—206.) 

These extracts leave us space for little further remark. We are thus 
debarred from entering into any particulars of the history of the country 
parishes of Dumbartonshire, and the valuable memoirs of their principal 
families ; we must content ourselves with calling attention to Chapter VIII., 
in which the conflict at Glenfruin between the Colquhouns and the Mac- 
gregors is, as it appears to us, accurately told for the first time, and the 
cold-blooded iniquity of the proscription of the unfortunate clan fully 
established ; and we must, though unwillingly, pass over a somewhat un- 
usual feature, “The Lennox Garland,” a collection of poetical pieces, one 
of which, entitled 

“ Dumbritton’s Castle Doleful Commendations 
To all the Rascall Rogues within thir (?) Nations.” 
is a half-serious, half-burlesque account of the sufferings of the garrison 
which in 1639 held the castle against the Covenanters, and ends thus :— 
** When our armie returns with glad victorie, 
And a gracious peace concluded shall bee ; 
When Eden’s stronghold to our countrie shall yeeld, 
When truth shall triumph, and Rome losse the field ; 
When papists and atheists court grandour declines, 
That day you shall know who made these few lines. 
Finis quod A.B.C., Sion’s friend.” 

We shall only further remark that the work is supplied with a full index, 
without which, as Mr. Irving remarks, books of reference are useless ; and 
he has compiled his with a degree of care which harmonizes well with 
all the rest of his labours. 





THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES». 


No man in our day has achieved a higher reputation in his own line, or 
has better deserved it, than M. Viollet-le-Duc. His “General Dictionary,” 
or Encyclopeedia of Architecture, of which this work formed a part, is by far 
the most valuable work on the subject in any language. The idea of it was 
evidently taken from Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary,” but it is as superior to that 
in many respects, especially in the scientific knowledge of the subject which 
it displays, as that was superior to Rickman’s work or any other in our 
language. Mr. Parker attempted nothing more than a popular work for 
persons of ordinary education, and gave a good deal of useful information 
in a popular form, judiciously availing himself of the help of many other 
persons, each conversant with his own department of a wide subject. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc takes far higher ground, and gives instruction to all 
the architects of Europe. His work, admirable as it is, belongs rather to 
the class of professional works than of a popular work for ordinary readers. 
Yet this applies only to parts of the work, according to the nature of the 
special subject; other portions are of an extremely popular character, and 
more full of historical and archeological information than of scientific de- 
tails of the art of construction. To this class eminently belongs the “ Mili- 
tary Architecture,” which has therefore been selected for translation, It is 
full of amusing anecdote and interesting information respecting the Middle 
Ages, and the name of Architecture hardly gives an adequate idea of its 
varied contents. It is not merely an account of the mode of constructing 
fortresses, but of the various modes of attacking and defending them 
adopted in different ages. No one can read this work without learning to 
take a fresh interest in the ruins of old castles which are scattered every- 
where, and understanding the motives for, and uses of, many things which 
previously were quite incomprehensible. 

The great use which was made of timber-work both in the attack and 
the defence, and the fact that many of the stone buildings were always in- 
tended to carry timber ones to complete the defences, has never been 
brought out before, and is here shewn in the most clear and satisfactory 
manner. The account of the fortifications of the Romans makes many of 
the classical authors more intelligible than they were before, especially 
Ceesar’s “ Commentaries.’” Perhaps the most interesting part is that which 
relates to the castles of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the sieges 





* “An Essay on the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. Translated from 
the French of E. Viollet-le-Duc, by M. Macdermott, Esq., Architect. With the (151) 
original French Engravings.” 8vo., xvi. and 274 pp. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.) 
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they have undergone ; especially the celebrated siege of Carcassonne in the 
thirteenth century, described by an eye-witness and here illustrated in the 
most full and complete manner; that of Toulouse by Simon de Montfort ; 
and that of the Chateau Gaillard by Philip Augustus. It is pleasing to 
observe the entire freedom from any petty national jealousy on the part 
of this enlightened author, and the candid manner in which he does full 
justice to the merits of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, not only as a consummate 
general, but as an able engineer also. He shews that the Chateau Gaillard 
was much in advance of any work of its time, and that this was due to the 
genius of Richard, and the experience he had learned in his wars in Pales- 
tine. He shews also the effects produced by the introduction of artillery, 
and the changes of construction consequent upon it ; and he has the candour 
to acknowledge that the English were expelled from France in the fifteenth 
century far more by the improved and superior artillery of the French than 
by any other means. More importance has been attached to the influence of 
the Maid of Orleans than really belonged to it. She was a useful adjunct, 
and the enthusiasm she succeeded in rousing was not without effect, but it 
would have availed little without the aid of more powerful artillery. This 
instructive chapter throws quite a new light on the history of that period. 

The following extract from the account of the siege of Carcassonne in 
1240, given by the Seneschal to the Queen Regent, well illustrates one of 
the uses of wood-work in fortification of that period :— 

“They began also, Madam, a mine against the barbican of the gate of Rhodez», and 
they kept beneath, because they wished to arrive at our walls‘, and they made a mar- 
vellous great passage; but we, having perceived it, forthwith made a great and strong 
paling both on one side and the other thereof; we countermined likewise, aud having 
fallen in with them, we carried the chamber of their mine‘. 

*« Know also, Madam, that since the beginning of the siege they have never ceased 
to make assaults upon us; but we had such good crossbows, and men animated with so 
true a desire to defend themselves, that it was in their assaults they suffered their 
heaviest losses. 

** At last, on a certain Sunday, they called together all their men-at-arms, crossbow- 
men and others, and all, together, assailed the barbican, at a point below the castle °. 
We descended to the barbican, and hurled so many stones and bolts that we forced 
them to abandon the said assault, wherein several of them were killed and wounded‘,’ ” 
—(pp. 40, 41.) 





b “On the north. 

¢ “This passage, as well as those which precede it, describing the mines of the be- 
siegers, clearly proves that at that time the city of Carcassonne was provided with 
a double enceinte: the besiegers in fact are shewn to have passed under the outer 
enceinte for the purpose of undermining the inner rampart. 

4 «Thus, when the besieged became aware of the miners being at work, they erected 
palisades both above and below the supposed opening of the gallery, in order to enclose 
the assailants between barricades which they were obliged to force before they could 
make any further advance. 

© “The principal barbican, situate on the side of the Aude, to the west. 

‘ «In effect, it was necessary to descend from the castle situate on the crest of 
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Part of Carcassonne defended by wood-work when a breach was made. 


The following passage further illustrates the use of wooden platforms and 
galleries, and shews the meaning of the rows of put-log holes, which we 
so often find in the walls of old castles :— 


“ According to the system of battlements and loopholes, or eyelets, pierced in stone 
parapets, it was not possible to hinder a force of assailants, when bold and numerous, 
and protected by chats covered with skins or cushions, from undermining the foot of 
the towers or curtain-walls, inasmuch as it was impossible from the loopholes, not- 
withstanding the inclination of their sectional line, to see the foot of the fortifications ; 
nor was it possible to take aim through the battlements, without at least projecting 
one half of the body beyond the line of wall, at any object at the base. It became 
necessary, therefore, to construct projecting galleries, well provided with defences, and 
which would allow a large number of the besieged to overhang the base of the wall, so 
as to be able to hurl down on an attacking party a perfect hail of stones and projectiles 
of every kind. Let Fig. 19 be a curtain-wall crowned by a parapet with battlements 
and loopholes, the man placed at A cannot see the pioneer, B, except on the condition of 
advancing his head beyond the battlements; but in that case he completely uncovers 
himself, and whenever pioneers were sent forward to the foot of a wall, care was taken 





the hill, to the barbican, which commanded the faubourg lying at the base of the 
escarpment. See the plan of the city of Carcassonne, after the siege of 1240.” 
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to protect them whilst at work by discharging showers of arrows and cross-bolts 
wherever the besieged were visible. In time of siege, from the date of the twelfth 
century, the parapets were provided with hoards, C, in order to command completely 
the base of the walls by means of a continuous machicolation, D. Not only did the 


PECARDSSE. 
Fig.19. A Curtain-wall with Buttlement and Loopholes; and the Wood-work, 
shewing one mode of attack and defence. 
A. A Guard. B. A Pioneer. C. The Hoarding. D. The Machicoulis. 

E. The Platform for a Passage inside the Parapet. 
hoards perfectly accomplish this object, but they left the defenders entirely free in 
their movements, as the bringing up the supplies of projectiles and the circulation was 
carried on behind the parapet at E. Further, when these hoards were constructed, 
besides the continuous machicolation, with loopholes, the archéres, or arrow-slits, 
formed in the masonry remained uncovered at their lower extremity, and allowed the 
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archers and crossbow-men, who were posted within the parapet, to fire upon the as- 
sailants. With such a system the defence was as active as possible, and nothing but 
the lack of projectiles could afford any respite to the besiegers. We must not there- 
fore feel surprise if, during some memorable sieges, after a prolonged defence, the be- 
sieged were reduced to the necessity of tearing the roofs from their houses, demolishing 
the walls of their gardens, and taking up the pavement of the streets, in order to keep 
the hoards supplied with projectiles, and thus force the assailants back from the foot 
of the fortifications. These hoards were readily and easily placed in position; in times 
of peace they were removed. 

“ We subjoin the representation (fig. 20) of the works of approach of a curtain-wall 
flanked by towers and with wet moat, in order to render intelligible the several means 
of defence and attack to which we have alluded. In the foreground is a cat, A; this 
is used to fill up the moat, and advances towards the foot of the wall upon the heaps 
of fascines and materials of every kind which the assailants are constantly engaged in 
flinging before them, through an opening in front of the cat; a wooden boarding which 
is fixed as the cat advances allows of its being moved along without any risk of its 
sticking fast in the mud. This engine is propelled either by rollers in the inside 
worked by levers, or by cords and fixed pulleys, B. In addition to the shed which is 
placed in front of the cat, palisades and moveable mantelets protect the labourers. 
The cat is covered with raw hides, in order to preserve it from the inflammable mate- 
rials which may be launched by the besieged. The assailants, before sending the cat 
forward against the curtain-wall for the purpose of undermining its base, have de- 
stroyed the hoards of this curtain-wall by means of projectiles, thrown by their sling- 
ing machines. Further on, at C, is a great catapult; it is directed against the hoards 
of the second curtain. This engine is ready strung; a man places the sling with its 
stone in position. A lofty palisade protects the engine. Close by, at D, are crossbow-men 
behind rolling mantelets, who take aim at any of the besiegers who leave their cover. 
Beyond these, at E, is a turret furnished with its moveable bridge, covered with hides : 
it advances upon a prepared floor, the boards of which are laid down according as the 
assailants, protected by palisades, fill up the moat; it is moved, like the cat, by ropes 
and fixed pulleys. Still further is a battery of two catapults, which are hurling barrels 
filled with incendiary material against the hoards of the curtain-walls. Within the 
town, upon a great square tower terminating in a platform at the summit, the besieged 
have fixed a catapult which is directed against the turret of the assailants. Behind 
the walls another catapult, covered by the curtains, hurls projectiles against the 
engines of the assailants.” —(pp. 60—64.) 


The next picture is even better than this. The moveable wooden tower 
has been pushed up close to the ditch; the drawbridge from it is let down 
on to the top of the wall, and the assailants rush in. 

These extracts must suffice to give some idea of this extremely interest- 
ing and important work. 

The manner in which the translation is executed is very creditable to the 
translator, Mr. Macdermott, who must have resided some years in France, 
and studied architecture there, to be so well acquainted with all the tech- 
nical terms in both languages; the translation of such a book was no easy 
matter, and we rejoice to see it so well carried out. 

One word has struck us forcibly, as raising a curious question,—in which 
country the chief technical terms originated. The French word hourds is 
very properly translated ‘hoards:’ now ‘hoarding’ is a common English 
word, as we all know when we see the streets of London interrupted by the 
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‘hoarding’ round a house that is rebuilding, and is clearly equivalent to 
‘ boarding,’ the ‘b’ and the ‘h’ being convertible letters; but the French 
have no word at all corresponding with this, howrds is evidently a foreign 
word to them, introduced as a technical word from some other country, 
Another question occurs to us,—the word voussoir is always applied in 
England to one of the stones of a vault cut in a particular manner to fit its 
place in a segment of a circle; this is evidently a French word originally, 
but it is quite unknown to Paris workmen in this sense: does this arise 
from the fact, pointed out by M. Viollet-le-Duc, that French vaults are 
constructed on quite a different principle from English vaults, all the 
stones of a French vault being square and resting on the walls, instead of 
being segments of circles spreading out from the corbels, as in England? 

Are the vaults of the Chateau Gaillard and of Normandy generally con- 
structed after the fashion of England and Anjou? or of Paris and the 
Domaine Royale? Perhaps some of our friends in Normandy will answer 
this question for us. There is no doubt that the Parisian fashion in this 
matter is much cheaper than the English, and this is probably one reason 
why stone vaulting is so much more common in France than in England. 
The English system is far more scientific: fan-tracery vaulting is the per- 
fection of Gothic construction, and cannot be constructed on the Parisian 
principle ; but it requires skilled hands, and is necessarily more expensive 
than the rival style. 

We must not lead our readers to suppose that M. Viollet-le-Duc has 
entered into such technical questions as this in his “ Military Architec- 
ture ;” he evidently intended this part of his work to be of the popular and 
amusing class, and reserved such technical matters for other parts of his 
great work: under the article on “Construction” in his Dictionary the 
matter will be found fully explained, but he has not entered upon the par- 
ticular question we have ventured to ask. 





SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM 
THE RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


SEN through the county records, a profligacy of manners marks the 
reign of Elizabeth, irreconcilable with those notions of purity which we 
usually associate with this particular period of our national being; a 
profligacy, the proofs of which become still more abundant during the reign 
of the first James. The law, still armed with the terrors of many barbar- 
ous modes of punishment, was yet unable to restrain the passions or to 
excite the reverence of the criminal. The justices were often bearded and 
reviled upon the bench. Crime had become fashionable, and vices which 
are now marks of the lowest degradation, were then common in the higher 
ranks of life. A large proportion of magisterial duty consisted in the 
punishing of harlots, and adjudging the parentage of bastards. To de- 
generacy of manners were added excessive vanity and an inordinate love of 
dress, which the smartest pens of the satirists could not restrain, which 
involved its victims in endless embarrassments; and so great was the 
vanity and so low the morality of the age, that men of birth and education 
were not ashamed to seek in the meanest artifices of the gamester, and in 
the wild excitement of the road, plunder with which to defray their tavern 
bills, or squander upon the newest trappings of fashion. Unfortunately, 
this reprehensible course had been followed by men whose after eminence 
gave peculiar éclat to such depravity, and rendered it difficult for the popu- 
lar mind to regard a gentleman highwayman with the same feelings that 
would have been shewn to an ordinary thief. Eminent courtiers had been 
recognised, in spite of their masked faces, on the road; even the dignity of 
justice was marred by the fact that some of her administrators had in their 
youth followed such vicious ways. Sir Roger Cholmeley and Sir Edward 
Popham were both said to have occasionally practised as gentlemen high- 
waymen. A party of wild young fellows being taken before Chief Justice 
Cholmeley, one of them had the effrontery to remind the judge of his early 
irregularities. 

“Indeed,” answered he, “in youth I was as you are now, and I had twelve fellowes, 
like unto myselfe, but not one of them came to a good ende, and therefore folowe not 
my example in youth, but follow my counsel in age, if ever ye think to cum to this 
place or to these yeares that I am cum unto, lest ye meet with povertie or Tiburne in 
the way*.” 

The practices of Chief Justice Popham were more notorious, yet instead 
of being hanged for a highwayman, he lived, says Lord Campbell, to pass 
death upon highwaymen. Such was the force of examples so eminent, that 
notwithstanding the severity inflicted upon some, it was found impossible to 
stifle the practices of these gentlemanly freebooters, who exercised over 
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society a system of absolute terror: it was even found impossible to pre- 
vent their increase. 

The gentleman highwayman sought for higher game than the common 
herd of robbers and footpads, who lurked behind the garden walls of Hol- 
born and Islington, and infested the thickets and hedge-rows of the Oxford 
Road. To have cut a purse, or to have committed a burglary, would have 
been regarded as acts degrading to his calling. The road alone was recog- 
nised as a preserve—with the king’s liege subjects as game—suitable for 
gentlemanly robbers, and there was as much difference between a highway. 
man and a footpad as between a sportsman and a poacher. There were 
indeed many gradations of robbers, but the gentleman highwayman was 
the first in rank, who only plundered on a costly scale, and who aimed to 
charm away the wrath of his victim by the urbanity and polish of his 
breeding. He thus created a reputation for gallantry which vastly in- 
creased the popularity of his calling. Being often highly connected, he 
generally escaped from Tyburn by the intercession of his friends. It is 
certain that the rabble but seldom enjoyed the luxury of following a gentle. 
man highwayman along the Oxford Road, or of shouting their sympathy 
beneath the gallows. We have an exception in the case of Sir George 
Sandes, an incorrigible freebooter, who had long been a terror to the 
London suburbs. He had several times been convicted, and condemned to 
be hanged, and had as often received the royal pardon. But there was a 
limit, beyond which even James I. would have thought it dangerous to 
have extended his pardoning grace. The gentlemen of the road were 
becoming a more serious pest to society than the footpads or the cutpurses ; 
and with the king’s choice of favourites, the lax morality of the courtiers, 
the affair of Somerset, the Overbury murder, and the hushing-up of crime 
in high places, the people were in ill humour with the administrators of 
justice and the dispenser of grace. When, therefore, in 1617 , Sir George 
Sandes was again convicted of several highway robberies at Kensington, 
the King refused his pardon. His case was a bad one. His son, and 
even my Lady George, had been accessories to his crime. His friends 
begged hard for him, but to their surprise his Majesty remained firm. He 
was hanged at Wapping on the 6th of March, 1618, and in consideration 
of his birth was allowed to be taken to the place of execution in a coach. 
But this is an exceptional case; it is too generally recorded on the in- 
dictment that a special pardon under the great seal saved the gentleman 
highwayman and his friends from an ignominy from which his less polished 
companions rarely escaped. There appears always to have been some 
about the Court whose early habits and old associations prompted them 
to intercede for these gentlemanly but dissolute scoundrels. 

With bad roads and dense thickets yet skirting the suburban thorough- 
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fares, the pursuits of the highwayman were unattended with much danger. 
He ran few risks, and had little fear of interruption, whilst the costly dress 
of fashion, the love of jewellery, and the necessity of transmitting wealth by 
packmen or mounted messengers, offered chances of the richest booty. 
Such notices as the following abound among the County Records :— 

“ William Sendye de Londoni generosus,”’ indicted for robbing, on the 
Queen’s highway at Islington, Richard Braddeford, servant to Nicholas 
Herick, of London, goldsmith, of the following articles :— 

“Unum jocale auri cum diversis lapidibus preciosis, in eodem infixis, ad val. cll, ; 

unum jocale auri diversis lapidibus preciosis, viz., an aggett ac divers alios lapides voc 
dymondes, and rubyes in eodem jocale infixis, ad val. Ixxxx",; unum jocale auri cum 
lapidibus preciosis in eodem infixis ad val. exxx",; unum Cathenam auri ad val. liiij".; 
duos annulos auri cum duobus lapidibus preciosis voce dymondes ad val. c,; unum 
alium Cathenum auri et margaritarum ad val. cl,” 
William Sendye, however, being a “ gentleman,” cared little for the in- 
dictment, and, when arraigned, pleaded a pardon under the great seal, 
whilst Richard Clarke, a goldsmith, who had merely purchased the trinkets, 
was sent to Tyburn®. 

With the roads beset with highwaymen, still more dangerous gangs in- 
fested the metropolis. Taking into consideration the population and extent 
of the London of Elizabeth and the London of Victoria, the number of 
burglaries almost passes belief. One sessions roll for a month in 1580 con- 
tains forty-three indictments against housebreakers, which, seeing the miser- 
able means provided for the detection of crime, and the absence of any 
organized system of constabulary, can only represent a fraction of the num- 
ber of depredations actually committed. There were, indeed, many circum- 
stances which in the sixteenth century tended to the encouragement of this 
class of offenders. The system adopted to guard the property of the citi- 
zens was contemptible ; the old custom for every man to take his turn to 
watch and ward was fast falling into disuse, and the constables were a 
feeble and inefficient force. Whilst no improvement was attempted in this 
respect, the increase of personal wealth, and the augmentation of chattel 
property among all classes was enormous. It is sufficiently apparent from 
the records that the appliances of home, the treasures of the sideboard, and 
the contents of the linen chest, presented in the reign of Elizabeth a 
marked contrast to the comforts of any preceding age. 

Thomas Markes was indicted for stealing from the house of John Davys, 
of Hackney— 


“Twoe gally earthe cuppes of the value of iiis.; one gaily earthe dishe of the value 
of ijs. ivd.; twelve latten platters bosed, value xs. ; one table clothe of damaske, value 
ixs., one mazer bowl of silver, value lijs. @” 

John Lewis indicted for stealing from the house of Godfrey Wilson, of 
St. Katharine’s, the contents of a linen chest, viz., 
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“Two damaske tableclothes, containing ten yards, value iiij''; one diaper tablecloth 
of sixe elles longe, value xls.; two shorter tableclothes of the worke called byrde’s eye, 
xxiis.; foure other tableclothes of an other worke, value xls.; foure tableclothes of 
cotton woll wroghte with red and blewe, value xls.; two linen tableclothes of seaven 
quarters brode, value xls., one other tableclothe, called a fyne tableclothe, of five yeardes 
longe and one elle and halfe brode, value xxs., one towell wroghte with blewe, value 
xs., one fine diaper towell, fringed at bothe endes, value xiiis. ivd., another diaper 
towell, value xs., a fyne plaine towell, value xs., one dozen and a half of linen clothes, 
called fyne damaske table napkyns, value xxxvis., two dozen diaper napkyns frynged, 
xls., one dozen napkyns, called playne diaper napkyns, xvis., one dozen playne napkyns, 
wroghte with ladye worke, value xxs., one dozen napkyns, wroghte with crosse stiche, 
value xiis., two dozen napkins, called playne napkyns, mingled with blewe, value xxs., 
two dozen called home made napekyns, value xxs., twelve payr sheets, value viii’, °” 

It is evident from numerous notices among the records that these luxu- 
ries were becoming common. Jack Lewis, had he lived half a century 
before, would have found no such plunder in the home of a mere private 
gentleman. 

William Smythe indicted for stealing from the house of Thomas Brasye, of Edmon- 
ton, “one silver salte, parcel gilt, value iiij; one silver salte, called a trencher salte, 
ii’, one pot of silver, value iii «s., four silver bowles, value viij" xs., twelve silver 
spoones, value vi! vis., three dishes of silver, value vii xs., one large dishe of siluer, 
v', three potts garnished with silver, with covers, iv" xs., two stone potts garnished with 
silver gilte, value iii", one silver bole parcel gilte, iiij", two flat siluer boles pounced in 
the bottoms, value v", one depe bole, vij", one litel bole xxxvis., a siluer peper box, 
xxiiije 2” 

Articles of plate were no rare adornments to the cupboards of the trad- 
ing classes; they are frequently mentioned as having been stolen from the 
homes of yeomen. ‘“ Gally cuppes” often occur, which were of the china 
ware then coming into fashion ; porcelain is not mentioned earlier than the 
reign of James I. The records abound with hints illustrative of the appli- 
ances of Elizabethan homes. The carpets, of tapestry, of Turkey, and of 
needlework, sometimes ornamented with gold thread, were favourite articles 
with the burglar ; so were the cushions, which in old times were pet items 
of domestic furniture, and displayed the choicest needlecraft of the fair ; 
‘*a quisshion of crimesine satten and clothe of golde, a windowe quisshon of 
crymsine satten ornamented with lace of silver, and one of purple satten,” 
ornamented with cloth of gold, and valued at some ten pounds, were 
stolen from a house at Willesden&. The plain bench was going out of 
fashion, and a few years later luxury had so increased that even the players 
of interludes at the booths in Bartholomew Fair covered the benches with 
soft cushions for their customers ®. Feather beds were ordinary household 
comforts, and “ quiltes of carnacion taffata,’’ and other rich stuffs, were ele- 
gancies with which the wives of country gentlemen loved to decorate their 
chambers. It is curious to read of burglars carrying off cupboards and 
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settles, chimney-pieces and glass windows, but such charges are often em- 
bodied in old indictments. One was accused of running away with the glass 
windows belonging to the house of Richard Wilkinson, of Smithfield, and 
another for taking out and feloniously carrying away those belonging to 
the mansion of Godfrey Newton, of the Savoy. 

But the riches of the wardrobe displayed still greater evidences of per- 
sonal luxury. Fashion, long coy, was beginning to assume her coquettish 
sway, and old writers had some reason for growling satirically at the 
“garishe colours” which she invented to gratify her pride. ‘I might,” 
says Harrison, ‘“‘ name a sort of hewes deuised for the nonce, herewith to 
please phantasticall heads, as pease poridge tawnie, popingaie blue, lustre 
gallant, the diuell in the head, and such like‘.” We find ample illustration 
of this “ phantasie” in the description of coats and petticoats in old indict- 
ments. We read of garments of Shippes russet, of popingaie greene, 
popingaie blew, Wynchester russett, London browne, Kendall greene, 
peaspod greene, French black, brynded gore, perwnyntell blewe, seawater 
grene, mallard watchett, orange tawnie, and a host of others. The “ scar- 
lett” or “crimisine”’ petticoat, sometimes distended with a “ verdingale,” 
too often occurs to be forgotten. 

For many years fashion had been conservative in English head-gear; the 
cappers had driven a busy and profitable trade; but in the reign of Eliza- 
beth the fickle goddess put other notions on the heads of the people, to 
the utter dismay of the honest folk “ occupying the trade and scyence of 
capping.” The trade fell into decay, and lost its status among the pursuits 
of industry. The round cap of the yeoman, and the flat cap of the citizen, 
were regarded with supercilious disdain by Elizabethan beaux. The legis- 
lature cheered the capping trade for a time with one of those old enact- 
ments more indicative of sympathy than wisdom. Every person among 
the commonalty above the age of six, except, decreed the gallant law- 
makers, “ maydens, ladyes, and gentlewomen,” were to ‘‘ weare upon the 
Saboth and Holy Dayes, upon the head, one cappe of woll knygtt, thicked 
and dressed in England, and made within this realme*,.” But it would not 
do—caps became significant of shopkeepers and artizans; and the felt- 
makers were pushing their trade, and attracting favour with novel head- 
gears of all shapes, all sizes, and all colours. ‘* Taffata hattes, value vid. 
a piece,” ‘“ Spannyshe felte hattes, value iiis. ivd.,” a “sylk hatt faced 
with veluet, at vs.,” or a still more showy “ taffata hat edged with golde 
and lace, with a bande of silke and golde, value xls.',” put the “ woll 
knytt” cap quite in the shade. Nor were they all of sober colour. Proud 
must have been the fop who, perhaps on his way to Paul’s Walk, sauntered 
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along the Strand in a “skyecolor felt hatte,” but great must have been 
his dismay when that rascal, known in the records as “ Gryffin Pearce,” 
snatched it from his head, and made off with it in triumph. Hat-snatching 
was a common trick with the artful dodgers of the day, and the costliness 
of this article of dress tended greatly to its encouragement and profit. 
Londoners were becoming curious about their hats. Stubbe, in his “ Ana- 
tomie of Abuses,” says that— 

“Sometymes they use them sharpe on the crowne pearking up like the spere, or 
shaft of a steeple standing a quarter of a yarde aboue the crowne of their heades, some 
more some less; othersome be flat and broad on the crowne like the battlements of a 
house; another sort have round crownes sometymes with one kinde of band sometimes 
withe another; now black, now whyte, now russed, now redde, now grene, now yellowe, 
now this, now that, never contente with one color or fashion two daies to an ende. 
And as the fashions be rare and strange, so is the stuff whereof their hattes be made 
divers also, for some are of sylke, some of velvet, some of taffatie, some of sarcenet, 
some of wooll, and, whiche is more curious, some of a certain kinde of haire. These 
they call beuer hattes of xx. xxx. or xls. price, fetched from beyond seas from whence 
a grete sort of other vanities do come besides™.” 

These “curious” hats frequently occur among the plunder of London 
thieves, as :— 

“Unum galerum vocat a blacke bever hatte xxvs."” 

“Unum galerum vocat a grete bever hatte color russett value xxiiijs., unum fibulam 
vocat a golde hatteband value xxxs., unum galerum vocat a blacke bever hatte value 
xxs., et unum jocale de auro cum diversus preciosis lapidibus, value x'', »” 

“A blacke bever hatte, value xxiiijs.” 

** Twoe bever hattes withe golde bandes, value iiij'.” 

Roger Ascham was shocked at the ‘“ monsterous hattes” which were 
worn in his time. These were felt hats, with broad brims, and so stiffened 
with buckram as to be a helmet for the pate; but they did not always save 
it from being broken, for it is on record, that Mistress Alice Powys walking 
by Whitehall, going to the house of my Lord Chancellor with her servant 
before her, was rudely accosted by some gallants of the royal household, 
and when her serving-man interfered, they fell upon him, “ cuttinge his 
hede, throughe a grate felt hatte P.” 

Next to the hat, the glove was the mark of the gentleman, and was 
associated with all that was gallant and brave: it served as a missive of 
love, or as a challenge to mortal strife. Gloves were worn in the hat as 
trophies of a lady’s favour, or as a cartel of defiance to an enemy 4. White 
gloves were for weddings’; scented gloves for new year’s gifts; nor was it 
always the gentleman who presented them. Ladies threw them at their 
lovers as an amorous challenge, and an exchange of gloves was a pledg- 
ing of their faith. Queen Elizabeth in her flirtations gave such trifles to 





™ Anatomie of Abuses, 12mo., London, 1585, p. 20. 
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4 Stevens’ Notes on Shakespeare, ix. 467. 

* Dekker’s Untrussing of a Humourous Poet, 1599. 
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Leicester and Essex, and probably created many bitter jealousies by the 
prodigality of her favours. Vere, Earl of Oxford, is said to have presented 
to Queen Elizabeth the first pair of embroidered gloves ever worn in Eng- 
land. We may examine the plunder carried off by Bill Brooke from the 
shop of a Westminster haberdasher, for some illustration of Elizabethan 
gloves :-— 

“Three dozen and six pair of gloves called Romane gloves, value xlvis.; three dozen 
and six pair of kidd leather gloves, value xxxvis.; nine pair of gloves wroughte with 
silke, value ixs.; ten paire of perfumed kiddes lether gloves, value xvs.; three piire of 
kiddes lether gloves wroughte with golde, value vis.; foure paire of perfumed lambes 
lether gloves, value vs.; twelve dozen of silke poyntes of diverse colors, value xliiiis. ; 
thirty thousande of pynnes, value xxvis.* ,” &c. 

The dandy of the sixteenth century equally prided himself upon the 
texture of his stockings. Karsey hose were sadly out of fashion, and not 
to be worn on Paul’s Walk. Those imported silken rarities occasionally 
found among the treasures of royal wardrobes in older times, were now 
regarded as portions of a gentleman’s attire. Stubbes, who was curious 
about such matters, says, “that stockings were made of silk, jarnsey 
worsted, crewel, or at least fine yarn thread and cloth, of all colours and 
with clocks and seams.” The Marquis of Salisbury has in his possession 
the pair of yellow silk stockings presented by Lord Hunsdon to Queen 
Elizabeth; said to have been the first pair ever made in England. The 
indictments tell us that Robert Crosse, a gentleman, walking in the high- 
way at Shoreditch, was robbed of “three dozen and seven gold buttons, 
value xx; a jewell of an emeraldstone withe a fayre pearle in it, value 
xiii; one chain of pearle goulde and emeralls, value xii; one paire silke 
stockinges color grasse greene, value xxs.*:”’ and from the wardrobe of 
a beau at Tottenham were stolen stockings of carnation, straw peach, and 
black silk, which he tied up with garters of yellow crimson and popingaie 
green. These things were evidently attractive booty to London thieves. 
We may picture to ourselves the sad plight of Master Watts, who, strutting 
over “‘ Mylke wyfes brydge” was stopped by a highwayman, who not only 
took his rapier, but requested him to draw off his pretty stockings! 

As samples of Elizabethan wardrobes, and of the little bits of anti- 
quarianism preserved among the records, I subjoin a few extracts :— 

“Stolen from Anthony Gawde of the Charterhouse, one pair of red velvet breeches 
drawn out with red silk, xls.; one pair red velvet breeches drawn out with changeable 
coloured silk, value iii; a black cloth cloak called a Spanyshe cloke ornamented with 
velvet, value xls.; one pair of blewe velvett breeches drawn out with grene silk, 
value iiij ¥,” 

“From Godfrey Wilson of St. Katherines: one gown of Chamblett ornamented with 
velvet, value ix" xs.; one gown ornamented with velvet, iij4 xs.; one piece of cloth 


velvet, value xls.; one skarlett petticote-clothe, value xxs.; one tunic called a kyrtell 
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of satten vaste, value lviis.; one pair of black silk sleeves, called blacke satten 
vaste and cutte, value xxvis. viijd.; one doublett of black saiten, and a cloth tunic 
called a fryse jerkyn, value xls.; one cisculam with two frenche hoodes, and thirty 
pieces of velvet, value xls.; sleeves of satten for a man’s cote, value xs.; one hat of 


[Jan. 


velvet ornamented with bugles, value liiis.; .. . ten holland shirtes, value liijs.*” 


“From Richard Wortley, Esq., of Tottenham: one doublett of black velvet, value 
iiij" ; one doublett of maden heare satten laide on with golde lace and gold buttons, 
value liijs. iiijd.; one strawe coloured ffustian doublett, xxxs.; another strawe odloured 
fustian doublett, value xxxijs.; one pair breeches of black velvett, value xlvié; one 


pair of breeches called satten, coler mayden heare, value xs.; one cloak of black velvet, 


value vii; one pair of rownde paned hose of black velvet the scalings and drabing owte 
of crymson satten, value lxs.; one pair of leather breeches called buckes leather, Value 
xxxiijs.; another pair of murrey chamblett, value xviis.; another pair of feasaunte 
coler clothe, xxiiijs.; one silk cloak of ritche taffata layde on with golde lace, value vi! ; 
one pair of garters color crymson, value vs.; one payr of garters color poppinigaye 
grene, value vs. vid.; one pair of garters color grassegrene, vs.; one pair of garters 
color watchett, value vs. vid.; one pair garters yellowe color, vs.; one pair of stockyns 
of carnacion silke, value xxxs.; one pair of peache coler silk stockyns, xxxs.; one pair 
of strawe color silke stockyns, one pair of black silk stockyns, xxvis.; one bande of 
loomeworke, value xxxs.; one bande of linen called lawne, xxxivs.; another bande of 
linen called cambricke, value iiijs.; two fallingehbandes of curious cutworke, value 
xxvis.; four pair of pumpes and pantables, value iiis. vid.; one pair of corke showes, 


value xviijd.’,” &c. 


“From Thomas Kellye of Ratclyff were stolen: a cloth cloak color London russett, 


value iiij''; a doublett of strawe colored fustian, value xxs.; a pair of breeches of 
Shornwell laid one with golde lace, value ls. ; a payr of paned velvett hose drawen outé 
with cutt sattin imbrodered with silke, value ls. ; a blacke bever hatte, value xxiiijs. } 
a skarfe of silke sipres color tawney fringed with golde, value xvs.; pair of garters 
of silke sypres frynged withe golde and silver, xxxs.; a pair of cuffes lyned with 
silke and golde, xs.; one spanish girdle wroughte with grene silke and golde lace, 
viis. ; a jerkyn of tawneye frysadowe velvett laide on with buttons of silke and golde, 


value iv!i2,” &e. 
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COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 


Tue history of dress is so closely connected with the history of man 
himself that it is impossible to study either separated from the other. If we 
consider the various kinds of apparel which the reason of man has adopted, 
or made, to guard himself against the inclemencies of climates, we are led 
to contemplate the primeval arts of weaving, spinning, dyeing, and the 
numerous other industrial processes by which the raw and crude materials 
supplied by nature were adapted by patience and ingenuity to provide what 
had been given to the lower animals, but denied, in a ready-made state, to 
man. The substances used for clothing—the skin, wool, and hair of ani- 
mals, the fibres of plants, and silk—afford themes intimately connected with 
civilization, with the manufactures and trade of various nations, with their 
social condition and general history. 

Upofr this wider field of inquiry to which the Res Vestiaria would lead, 
we are not, as the title of our subject indicates, called upon to enter; our 
range is limited to a very circumscribed space, but, at the same time, to a 
portion of the globe in which we naturally feel the highest interest. A 
knowledge of ancient costume is one of those qualifications which are in- 
dispensable to the archeologist and to the historian, if the two can properly 
be separated. History is a series of pictures presented to the inward vision, 
the value of which consists in their truthfulness. It is remarkable that the 
ancients themselves were satisfied in depicting the actors in scenes of the 
past not as they really appeared, but in the apparel of those who portrayed 
them. These anachronisms have, however, been of the greatest service to 
the modern antiquary when other sources of information have been closed 
to his inquiries. The Anglo-Saxon costume is well understood from the 
illuminations which represent scriptural personages, because they are ar- 
rayed, not in the garb of former ages, nor in conventional drapery, but in 
the costume of the day in which the pictures were prepared. Indeed, down 
to the last half-century, propriety and truth in representations of the dress 
of the ancients were altogether disregarded. The finest productions of 
most historical painters owe their charms and merits to artistic excellences 
so splendid that the most absurd falsifications of costume are pardoned and 
overlooked. But he would be a bold painter who at the present day 
would clothe the actors in a scene of the days of Alfred in the costume of 
those of Louis XIV. The stage has only very recently been stripped of its 
false clothing, together with its architectural inconsistencies. 

We owe much to Strutt for the large amount of sound information he 
has given us on the manners and dress of our ancestors ; and if he has, in 
some few instances, erred as to dates, he is nevertheless, in the main, a sound 
authority. The late C, A. Stothard, in his ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,” is a 
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model of accuracy in details. To the same good school may be referred 
Mr. Planché’s “ History of British Costume,” and the Messrs. Waller's 
‘“*Monumental Brasses ;’’ and it would be inexcusable not to mention the 
papers that from time to time have appeared in our Magazine, especially 
those of 1858, which include much original information on the arms and 
armour of the fourteenth century. Mr. Fairholt has also brought to bear 
upon the general subject extensive reading and study, with powers of de- 
scription and a fluent attractive style so indicative of an author who writes 
from a pure and enthusiastic love of his subject ; and although in the Pre- 
face to the second (and much improved) edition of his work* he very 
modestly estimates his own exertions, the public will know how to appre- 
ciate them as they deserve. 

The dress of the provincials in Gaul and Britain during the Roman sway 
cannot be altogether understood from the examples supplied by popular 
sources of information. Monuments are yet to be found such as have been 
strangely overlooked or but imperfectly studied, which furnish most in- 
teresting and unlooked-for facts ; and Mr. Fairholt has properly intr@duced 
into this new edition of his book some very remarkable examples, one of 
which, taken from the Collectanea Antiqua, we here annex, by permission 
of the Publishers. 

The monument which supplies this example of Roman provincial 
costume is preserved in the public Museum of Mayence. It represents 
on one side three rowers in a boat propelled by paddles such as are 








now used upon the Rhine; and an inscription informs us that it was 
erected to the memory of a mariner, named Blussus. Upon the other 
side are the effigies shewn in the above cut, and the bust of a third. 





« “Costume in England. A History of Dress from the Earliest Period until the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. ‘To which is appended an Illustrated Glossary of 
Terms. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Second Edition.” (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
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Blussus wears the hooded cloak, or bardocucullus, resembling the 
penula, and furnished with a hood or cowl. The purse in his hand 
and ring upon his finger indicate his wealthy position, which is further 
certified by the somewhat gorgeous adornments of the wife, and by the 
bulla upon the breast of the son. As Mr. R. Smith observes, ‘ The cos- 
tume of the lady is particularly interesting. Probably many years his 
junior, she seems to have tempered her grief with judgment, and to have 
taken advantage of the mournful event (her husband’s death) to set herself 
forth to the world in her gayest dress. She has evidently dressed carefully 
for the portrait. She wears a vest fitting closely to the arms and bust, and 
at the neck gathered to a frill, which is enclosed by a torques; the 
cuffs turn back like the modern gauntlet-cuffs. Over this hangs a garment 
which falls gracefully down in front, and is crossed at the breast over the 
arms. The jewellery of the widow is of no common description, nor nig- 
gardly bestowed. Upon the breast, below the torques, is a rose-shaped 
ornament or brooch, and beneath that a couple of fibule ; two more, of 
similar pattern, fasten the upper garment near the right shoulder and 
upon the left arm; an armlet encircles the right arm, and bracelets the 
wrists. The personal decorations completed, the sculptor has typified some 
of the lady’s domestic virtues by the implements of weaving held in her 
hand, and the pet dog (or cat) in her lap.” It will be observed there are 
no less than five fibule upon this lady’s dress. By comparison with the 
examples now accessible in most of our public and private museums, we see 
that they bear a much closer resemblance to Saxon than to Roman work- 
manship ; and it is well known (from discoveries in tumuli) that the Saxon 
ladies were accustomed to wear several fibula. A question has arisen as to 
whether some of the elegant ornaments found in the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
graves may not be the work of Roman artists; whether they are Roman 
wholly or partly ; or whether they are the work of Saxon artificers influ- 
enced by Roman examples. In either case they bespeak refinement and 
luxury quite incompatible with the popular notions of our Saxon forefathers. 
The goldsmiths’ work is rich, elegant, and tastefully varied in pattern ; 
some of the swords are richly mounted, and the belts and buckles set with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. From the graves alone we gain this curi- 
ous insight of the personal decorations of the people of the early Saxon 
epoch, which is not illustrated by sculpture, coins, or those other works 
which often throw a light upon Roman costume. 

The illuminated MSS. of a few centuries later supply authority for 
costume, which in most cases was an imitation of the Roman. In the 
Norman epoch the Bayeux Tapestry affords a mine of examples. To these 
Mr. Fairholt has now added a full-length seated portrait of the Conqueror, 
from a manuscript by William, Abbot of Jumiéges, preserved in the public 
Library of Rouen. Mr. Fairholt states :— 


“It is the best regal figure of William we possess. His tunic has wide sleeves with 
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a richly ornamented border: a mantle is fastened to the right shoulder by a brooch, or 
fibula. His crown is of singular shape, a combination of cap and crown; and he holds 
in his left hand a sceptre of somewhat peculiar form. His face is so carefully drawn 
that it bears the marks of portraiture.” 

A work such as this, extending over so long a period of time, and em- 
bracing such a variety of subjects, a perfect com- 
prehension of which demands that the eye be 
appealed to in almost every page, can hardly be 
treated in a review with justice at all commen- 
surate with its merits. It contains nearly 700 
engravings. From these we select, not perhaps 
in every instance the most striking, but some 
which were not given in the first edition, and 
without reference to the author’s scheme, which 
is a division into periods and subdivisions of the 
various classes of society. 

Having described the long-toed shoes of the 
time of the Plantagenets, Mr. Fairholt adds :— 

“In the armoury of Lord Londesborough is a jambe 
and solleret of this era, a singularly curious and probably 
unique illustration of the fashion as carried out in war- 
caparison. The long toe of the 
solleret is furnished with a ring, 
to allow a chain to be fastened 
to it, which may be secured to 
another ring in the centre of the knee-cap. I have never seen a similar example of 
this curious fashion. The flexible plates of the instep, and the fragments of chain-mail 
at the back of the leg, are worthy of observation.” 















Among the illustrations of the same epoch are introduced the two fol- 
lowing :— 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


“The effigy now believed to be that of William Mareschal the younger, Earl of 
Pembroke, furnishes us with the excellent example (fig. 1) of the way in which the 
coif de mailles was secured on the head, and lapped round the face, being fastened to 
the left side, near the temple, bya strap and buckle. In Pershore Church, Worcester- 
shire, is an equally curious effigy of the same era, which represents the knight with 
this lappet unloosed und reposing on the breast. It is a valuable additional illustration 
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of this peculiar portion of early military costume, The form assumed by the coif in 
covering the iron skull-cap worn under it will also be observed, as well as the band 
which passes around the forehead, and seems, by the bracing springs at intervals over 
it, as if intended to keep the cap in its proper place. These cuts may help us to under- 
stand the more imperfect representations of armed knights in the Bayeux Tapestry.” 


Our early poets and the national literature in general have been so well 
studied by Mr. Fairholt that nothing relating to his subject seems to have 
escaped his observation. Chaucer, as might have’ been expected, is often 
referred to. The minutie of a knight’s costume, described in the following 
passage in his “ Rime of Sire Thopas,” receive explanation in the annexed 
cuts :-— 

“¢ He did next his white lere® 
Of cloth of lake fine and clere, 
A breche and eke a shirt, 
And next his shirt an haketon, 
And over that an habergeon °, 
For piercing of bis heart 4; 
And over that a fine hauberk, 
Was all wrought of jewes work, 
Full strong it was of plate ; 
And over that his coat-armour ¢, 
As white as is the lily flower, 
In which he would debate.’ 

“We have frequently had occasion to note the mutual 
illustration afforded by the art and literature of the Middle 
Ages. Thus the whole of the articles of dress above men- 
tioned may be distinguished on an effigy of the Chaucerian 
era in Ash Church, Kent. A portion of this figure, from 
the waist to the knee, is here engraved (fig. 1). The hauberk of plate is the upper- 
most covering, over which the fringed tabard is drawn tightly by a silken cord at 
each side.” 





Fig. 1. 


The hauberk itself is shewn from a representation in the Romance of 





Meliadus (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 12—223). Another illustration (fig. 2) 





> He puts on next his white skin. 

© This word yet lingers in some of the eastern parts of Kent, where it is occasionally 
applied to the countryman’s frock.—Eb. 

4 That is, to protect it. © Or tabard. 
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gives a most complete conception of Chaucer's description of a knight’s 
equipment for war, of which the above quotation is a portion only. 

The bas-reliefs of the Hétel du Bourgtheroulde, at Rouen, representing 
the processional meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII., are replete with 
details of costume of both man and horse, which have heretofore been 
somewhat overlooked by our writers, but they can now be advantageously 
studied from the casts in the Crystal Palace. The commencement of the 
sixteenth century introduces many changes and innovations in the dress, 
one of the most marked being the slashed and puffed hose, a term originally 
applied to the upper part of what was afterwards termed breeches, the 
lower, tight-fitting portion being the stocking. Of this period,— 


“The annexed engraving is an excellent example; and is copied from a figure on 
one of the columns of the Ware Chantry (dated , 


1532) in Boxgrove Church, Sussex. The various " 4) SN 
portions of the dress are covered with slashes, to gu 4) )\ 
‘MD 





shew the under-clothing of silk or fine linen; the 
sleeves are cut into strips, and were generally of 
different colours, a fashion originating among the 
Swiss, and adopted by the Court of France, from 
whence it travelled to England. Its origin is 
curiously told in a rare little book by Henry 
Peacham, entitled ‘ The Truth of our Times,’ 1638: 
* At what time the Duke of Burgundy received his 
overthrow (at Nancy in 1477), and the Swiss re- fy 07a at 
covered their liberty, he entered the field in all ey —~ 
the state and pomp he could possibly devise. He (0g 

brought with him all his plate and jewels; all as 3 

his tents were of silk, of several colours‘, which, 

the battle being ended, being all torn to pieces 

by the Swiss soldiers, of a part of one colour, they = 
made them doublets, of the rest of the colours & 
breeches, stockings, and caps, returning home in J — 
that habit ; so ever in remembrance of that fa- & Co 
mous victory by them achieved, even to this day 

they go still in their party-colours,’ and which, he further says, ‘ consist of doublets and 
breeches, drawn out with huge puffs of taffatae or linen, and their stockings (like the 
knaves of our cards) party-coloured of red and yellow, and other colours.’ ” 










The sumptuary law passed by Henry VIII. in the thirty-third year of his 
reign obliged persons who displayed in their dress costly forbidden articles 
to provide horses and armour for the wars, under the penalty of a heavy 
fine. This law reached both sexes, and being rigorously enforced, to the 
great hindrance of trade, and to the profit of the royal treasury, helped to 
strip the popular costume of many of its exuberances, and to induce more 
simple fashions, of which the engraving of a gentleman from an incised slab 
(1550) in Rolleston Church, Staffordshire, affords an example. 





‘ In M. Jubinal’s Tapisseries anciennes de France is engraved the curious em- 
blematic tapestry which lined the Duke’s tent. 
5 
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Mary was as stringent as her father against the use of silk; and a law 
was passed in the beginning of her reign inflicting a fine of ten pounds daily 
upon every one (without the pale of the privileged) convicted of wearing 
any kind of silk; and a fine of one hundred pounds for not dismissing 
any servant guilty of the offence of silk wearing. 


“I quote these laws,” says Mr. Fairholt, “as much, or more, for the purpose of de- 
tailing the minutie of dress in those times, as for the display of ignorant despotism 
they evince; none of the framers of these sapient enactments imagining, any more 
than the clamorous satirists, that the excess in apparel, which they declare would clothe 
many poor families, would, if restrained, never be applied to such purposes, while the 
demand by the wealthy for superabundance clothed and fed many a workman who 
would else have starved.” 


The reign of Elizabeth introduced many extravagances which flourished, 
in spite of the blasts of the satirists. Among these the most energetic 
is Stubbe’s “ Anatomy of Abuses,” who complains it is impossible 
to know “who is noble, who is worshipful, 
who is a gentleman, who is not,” because all 
persons dress in “silks, velvets, satens, da- L 
maskes, taffeties, and suche like, notwithstand- , va) 
ing that they be both base by birthe, meane by Wy) 
estate, and servile by calling; and this I count HS 2 
a great confusion and a general disorder: God aw) 
be merciful unto us.” It is impossible to think 
of Queen Elizabeth dissociated from a ruff; but 
we never remember having seen a back view \ 
of this article of attire, or rather of its frame- 
work or under-prop. It is here introduced, from a Dutch engraving of 
the period. 

The ‘“ Costume in England” is by no means, as its title might suggest, 
a dry and lifeless enumeration and explanation of the ever-changing para- 
phernalia of the venerable goddess of Fashion. Without professing to aim 
at so much, the author has succeeded in making it, by constant references to 
popular literature, highly instructive and amusing as a commentary on cus- 
toms and manners. Our ancestors file in review before us, from age to 
age; we see them as they were, and hear the opinions their contemporaries 
passed upon them and their foibles. The following extracts from the chap- 
ters assigned to the Tudors and the Stuarts, while they convey some no- 
tion of the author’s resources, are selected chiefly as samples of the new 
matter in the present edition :— 








“ Hall, (a.D. 1598,) in the sixth sutire of his fourth book, again notices the effemi- 
nacy of the dandies, who wish to 
‘ Wear curl’d periwigs, and chalk their face, 
And still are poring on their pocket glass. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. G 
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Tir’d¢ with pinn’d raffs, and fans, and partlet” strips, 
And busks! and verdingales * about their hips ; 
And tread on corked stilts! a prisoner’s pace.’ 
“In S. Rowland’s curious tract, ‘The Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Head 
Vaine’ (1600), the twenty-sixth epigram gives us a good picture of a gallant :— 
* Behold a most acccomplish’d cavalier, 
That the world’s age of fashion doth appear, 
Walking the streets his humours to disclose, 
In the French doublet and the German hose : 
The muffes, cloake, Spanish hat, Toledo blade, 
Indian ruffe, a shoe right Flemish made ; 
Like lord of misrule, when he comes he’le revel, 
And lye for wagers, like the lying’st devil.’ 


“In his thirty-third epigram he laughs at a dandy :— 
* How cock-taile proud he doth his head advance ! 
How rare his spurs doth ring the morris dance !’ 

“It was the fashion at this time to wear gilded 
spurs with rowels of large size and fantastic shape, 
which clanked and rang as the gallants walked 
like the bells which morris-dancers fastened to 
their ankles, ‘I had spurs of my own before,’ 
says Fungoso, in ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
*but they were not ginglers.’ The collection of 
Lord Londesborough furnishes us with a specimen 
of one of these spurs, with the gingle attached to 
the rowel to ‘discourse most eloquent music’ as 
its owner walked. 

“ The incised brass to the memory of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bampfield, 1613, in Shorwell Church, Isle of 
Wight, affords us a good illustration of the easier 
costume adopted by ladies when the rigidly-laced 
body and wheel-farthingale, as worn by the 
‘Countess of Essex, was discarded. The light 
head-veil of the time of Elizabeth is worn, as 
well as the point-lace ruff: the jerkin, which 
excited the anger of Stubbes, is seen, and the 
long hanging sleeves, and elegant wristband. The 
large open gown calls to mind Falstaff’s com- 
plaint (1 Hen. IV. iii. 3), ‘My skin hangs about 
me like an old lady’s gown,’ words which are 
well illustrated by the ample robe which encases 
the entire figure, and exhibits a general ease 
more agreeable to the eye than the representa- 
tions of ladies we have seen since the accession of 
Elizabeth.” 








® Attired. 

» A partlet was a neckerchief, gorget, or loose collar of a doublet. 

1 Pieces of wood or whalebnoe, worn down the front of stays to keep them straight. 

* Stuffed trunk-hose, which set out like a lady’s farthingale. 

1 A kind of high shoe, called a moyle :—“ Mulleus, a shoe with a high sole, which 
kings and noblemen use to weare, now common among nice fellowes.”—Junius’s 
Nomenclator, by Fleming, 1585. 
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From Stuarts and Puritans Mr. Fairholt conducts us with unflagging 
spirit and humour, by easy steps, down to the early days of George III. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





From the reign of William III. we select an example (fig. 1) of the or- 
dinary walking-dress of a lady ; and (fig. 2) a representation of a lady affect- 
ing male costume, a taste not uncommon both in earlier and in later times, 
and amenable to the poet’s interrogation :— 
“Sir, or Madam, choose you whether 
You are one or both together.” 

A Glossary of. upwards of 250 pages, well illustrated, completes the 
volume, the readers of which—and they will be many—will, we think, only 
disagree with the author on one point, and that is, the self-accusation 
towards the close :— 


“ Thus far, with rough and all unable pen, 
Our bending. author hath pursued his story.” 
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DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN YORK. 


WE are indebted to the Editor of the “ Yorkshire Gazette” for the 
following communication :— 

“About the end of last November the workmen engaged in the erection of 
Mr. Lund’s new houses near Monk Bar, whilst removing some earth forming the 
ancient rampart of the city walls, discovered a mass of masonry, which on being 
bared was found to be of Roman workmanship, and to be part of the walls of 
Eboracum. Already a depth of about eight feet of wall has been excavated, and 
it is in most perfect preservation. The construction is of a most compact and solid 
character, with alternate courses of stone and rubble. The front of the wall is 
* faced with stone; its width is irregular, and the earth has not yet been suffi- 
ciently cleared away to ascertain the correct dimensions. Apparently several feet 
of the upper part of the wall have been removed. So far as can be ascertained, the 
wall runs parallel with the present city walls extending to Layerthorpe-bridge, 
and this discovery fully bears out the conjectures of the late Mr. Wellbeloved 
as to its supposed position and the original dimensions of ancient York under the 
Romans. 

“In his descriptive account of the antiquities in the grounds and museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, he wrote—‘The multangular tower with the 
wall adjoining it is the only portion of the fortifications of Eboracum, or Roman 
York, existing above ground. But in excavating for sewers and other purposes, 
various portions of the foundations of such fortifications have been found; by 
means of which the exact extent of one side and the direction of two other sides 
of the Roman station have been satisfactorily ascertained. No distinct traces of 
a fourth side have yet (1858) been found, or if found, noticed by any antiquary. 
It can only be conjectured that it nearly coincided with the rampart and wall con- 
nected with Monk Bar and Layerthorpe-bridge.’ This supposition being now 
verified, it appears that ‘Roman York occupied comparatively a small portion of 
the site of modern York, and that it was entirely on the north side of the river 
Ouse; the south side being occupied by extensive baths, temples, villas, and places 
of burial, on the road leading from Eboracum to Calcaria (Tadcaster), the next 
station towards the south.’ 

“The Roman station, as conjectured by Mr. Wellbeloved, and as now proved to 
have existed, ‘ was of a rectangular form of about 536 yards by about 470; having, 
it is probable, four principal gates or entrances, four principal angle towers, and 
a series of minor towers or turrets, from twenty-five to thirty in number.’ 

“We trust that some efforts will be made by the City Council to further de- 
velope this discovery, by tracing the course of the wall towards Layerthorpe, and 
by bringing to view the faces of this Roman structure, that its exact dimensions 
and construction may be more definitely ascertained.” 
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THE LIVERPOOL TOWN MUSEUM. 


Tue people of Liverpool, stimulated by public opinion and by the 
munificent gift of their fellow townsman, Mr. William Brown, have at 
length resolved on establishing a Free Library and a Museum. It is said 
that the funds already provided for that worthy purpose amount to 
£100,000, The learned and energetic Secretary of the Historic Society 
of Cheshire and Lancashire (Dr. Hume), has printed a pamphlet on the 
subject *, in which he enters very fully into the state of affairs as they now 
stand, or very recently stood,—the history of the institution, the delibera- 
tions and proposals affecting its establishment in a manner creditable to 
the town and the intelligence of the age, the conflicting opinions or in- 
terests which would seem to be at work to imperil its efficiency ; and, as 
if the people of Liverpool were not fully convinced of the wisdom of such 
a provision, he pleads for a prominent place for national and especially 
local antiquities. 


“Nor,” he adds, “should Man himself be forgotten, the ethnological collection 
illustrating his varieties. This does not mean a collection of rude weapons such as 
would fill a Salle des Sauvages, but one actually illustrative of past and present 
peoples, whether primitive or advanced. Their articles of commerce would harmonise 
with the plan, and nwmismatics or medals, &c., would give to several departments ad- 
ditional illustration.” 


Dr. Hume then, in a very masterly way, sketches in outline what the 
Museum should be, and what it easily could be made. But we gather 
there is a powerful party at work who are bent upon filling the rooms 
according to the approved old-fashioned style; and Lord Derby having 
turned over to the town an enormous quantity of stuffed birds, these 
feathered bipeds, it seems to be resolved, shall occupy much more space 
than their merits deserve. They are said to be not in the best condition ; 
and if they were, how is it that Liverpool has become so suddenly ornith- 
ological to the exclusion of the full claims of the high arts and sciences? 
We trust that Mr. Brown has reserved for himself the right to recommend 
how his gift should be applied; and that he will check this threatened 
monopoly of space by the Derby collection. Dr. Hume’s logical and con- 
vincing essay should be in the hands of every tax-payer in Liverpool. 

In the recently-published volume of “Transactions of the Historic 
Society”? are some remarks on the same subject by Mr. Roach Smith °, 
which may als6é be read with advantage by the Town Council, and others 





* Character of the Liverpool Town Museum, with Suggestions for its Interior 
Arrangement. By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., &. (Liverpool, 1859.) 

> On the Importance of Public Museums for Historical Collections. By C. Roach 
Smith, Hon. Mem. 
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who have undertaken the responsibility of forming the Museum. Like 
Dr. Hume, Mr. Roach Smith pleads the cause of general, national, and 
local antiquities as illustrative of the history of man; and he points to 
some museums in this country (especially to those of York, Newcastle, and 
Caerleon), and to many in France, where the works of man in past times 
are so abundant and instructive that no room is allowed to specimens of 
natural history and to those assemblages of mere curiosities which amuse 
the idle for a moment without affording the slightest useful information. 
After speaking on the claims of purely local antiquities, he observes :— 

“In the next grade should stand the general antiquities of the country; and, ex- 
tending the circle, those of the neighbouring countries from which our ancestors 
emigrated, and whose relationship is reflected in the objects themselves. Here our 
Saxon remuins, which reveal in so remarkable a manner the true condition of the suc- 
cessors of the Romans in Britain, plead an ancestral claim to our regard*. Who can 
survey the arms, the ornaments, the rich jewellery, the glass drinking-cups, and their 
other funeral accompaniments, without feeling that he has something to unlearn and 
much to learn of the peoples who populated Roman-Britain, from whom we so largely 
draw our existence, and derive so much of our customs, laws, institutions, and national 
character? Followed by the Norman and Medieval series, the eye will read much of 
the spirit of the various ages they represent, and will perceive, in their juxta-position 
with the Roman, how much they were all influenced by the types of that section.” 

Some may say that Liverpool, being of modern growth, cannot be ex- 
pected to produce title-deeds of antiquity; but she has grown into a 
position scarcely second to the metropolis, and if there were educated and 
refined taste, she might at once establish a Museum of National Anti- 
quities, worthy the name. It would be discreditable if the present chance 
should be thrown away, and we press upon the consideration of the in- 
fluential people of the town the arguments contained in the two pamphlets 
referred to. 





¢ The finest collection of Anglo-Saxon works of art is now in the Museum of Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, a Museum which the town of Liverpool can never be ex- 
pected to collect the like of; for besides its heavy pecuniary cost, it has been gathered 
together with that good taste and judgment which cullective wisdom seldom pos- 
sesses.—ED. 


———>-_—_- 
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Original Documents. 








Tue following holograph letter of Leicester to Burghley is from the 
State Paper Office. It is amusing to see the crafty Dudley driving 
a bargain about new rates of poundage, and also urging his tender care 
for his ward. He professes to be deeply interested for the “ young child,” 
proposes to marry him to the Treasurer’s niece, and laments the weary 
business he has had with the young child’s mother: she possibly deemed 
the wolf an indifferent guardian for the lamb. 


THE EARL OF LEICESTER TO LORD BURGHLEY—JUNE 16, 1575. 


My veary Goop Lorp,—I have sent you the note the Quenes Ma talked 
with you of at Hatfyld, which I could not come by before I cam hether to Tud- 
dington, for that my coffers were gonne thether with som of my stuffe. Your 
Lordship wyll better conceave of the matter than I can, and may have conference 
with such as are hable to informe you the wayes to further such a platt. And 
sewer my Lord to my none judgement, yt apperes a matter veary probable and 
reasonable, and as yt ys lawfull for Her \a* to do yt, so the dowbt of raysing 
some wares comodyus for this realme to a higher pryce, mythinkes may be well 
answered, even the greatnes therof already which the marchant selleth them for, 
and the smalenes of the matter that wylbe the encreace to ther burden, cannott 
advaunce any greater pryce than ys in that respect. For howe small a thing yt 
must be reakened to them that sells so dere, to be but rated at 12°. the £., and 
that nether according to the uttermost vallew they sell ther wares, butt rather 
at the half or 3* parte therof, I dowbt not but wylbe found in the executyon of 
the matter veary easie ; and yet these many smales wyll torne to some reason- 
able recknyng to the encreace of Her Ma‘* revenewe, whose chardges we se 
dayly how yt doth encrease. This matter was declared to me by a very honest 
substancyall man every way, which caused me the rather to open yt to Her 
Ma", and at that tyme I asked the question your Lordship dyd move whether 
Smyth might not take the benyfytt therof or no, which he assured me he could 
not, nether could hurt him, for that he must have according to the rate sett to 
him before, to all the quantytye that comyth in. And this ys but an encreace 
of a new valewe, which cannott hurt him, except he wyll alledge cause that hit 
wyll demynyshe the quantytye of the wares that shuld be brought, which ys 
thought, and in reason, should not for so small a burden as this ys. Your Lord- 
shyp may deall with him, and yf yt may appere hurtfull to him yt were not reason 
during his terme to deall with yt, except Her Ma* wold recompence him, nether 
wold I wyllingly doo that shuld hinder him, both having served Her Ma” well, 
and also being my very frend. Your Lordshyp shall perceave according to this 
rate, many thinges being left out, ther wylbe above £4,000 raysed yerely upon 
this computation, and so doo referr the further consideration to your Lordshyp. 

I have one other matter to request your Lordshyp’s order for before the term 
end; hit ys for yong Varney, whome your Lordshyp, I thank you, dyd graunt 
unto me, and I assure your Lordshyp I desiered him only for the good of that 
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howse, knowing that he were lykely to receive elles moch harme ; and as I was 
desierous and wyllyng to make offer of his marriage to your Lordshyp for one of 
Mr. Cave’s daughters, your neces, before any other, so am I styll desierous that 
match shuld take place, as well for the good worshipp of the howse, as chiefely 
the aliance with your Lordshyp, by whose meanes he may receive his greatest 
benefytt. And bycause your Lordship shall perceave my meaning was wholy 
for the young childes benefytt to have him, even as I offred his match in mariage 
with your Lordshyp hereafter yf God gyve lyking betwene the partyes, so dyd 
I as freely offer all other thinges that was to be looked unto of his, to Sir Tho. 
Lucye his uncle, who I know both loved the father and grandfather, and wold 
wyllingly further this; yet uppon perusing the state of thinges as they stand, 
wold by no meanes deall with them, nether take the chardge of them. I offred 
lykewyse to any other of his nerest kyn the same, with a]l comodytyes that they 
could make, or that I could procure at your Lordshyp’s handes for them also, 
that his howse and other thinges myght be well governed and preserved for the 
young man; there was none wold meddell with them. And I protest to God 
(my Lord) they shuld have had all, and even as I had yt from your Lordshyp. 
Which indede I thought could not be but some comodyty to such as shuld have 
t, at such reasonable rates as you use to lett such thinges. Yet in the end all 
his owen frendes refusing, as I tell your Lordship, to deall with yt, I was dreven 
to desier and entreat Sir Jo. Hibbottes to take yt in hand, always foreseing he 
shuld not hinder him self or be a loser. Wheruppon at my request he hath so 
done, and we have had such a busynes with the mother of the young boy as I 
assure your Lordship she weryed us all ; and without your Lordshyp setto your | 
favourable help hereafter as occasion shall serve justely, the boy shall skant, 
whilst he lyves, be able to kepe the countenance of a mene gentleman, and yet 
ys his lyving worth together well a 1,000 markes a year. But his father, the 
unthryft that your Lordshyp and I had so much to doe withall, hath made such 
‘ bargeynes and leaces, and in debt £2,000 when he dyed, whereby except the 
younge boy fynd good frendes, when he comes to mannes estate he shall have 
all his landes subject to bondes and forfeytures. 
Wherefore Sir Jo. being very carefull to preserve all, as much as may be ( 
possyble, I thynk wyll at your coming to Kenelworth, conferr with your Lord- ( 
shyp how some order may be taken whereby som of his debtes may in this tyme 
be payd, and so the child lesse burdened hereafter. And also Sir Jo. hath great 
care in bringing him upp, and so have I chifely, tyll he be a lytle bygger, to 
goe to som other place to gett more knoledge; and as hetherto he hath had no 
allowance for him, so my request to your Lordshyp ys, that you wyll apoint him 
some reasonable portyon, which I dare undertake at the least shalbe imployed 
toward him every way. And according to my promysse to your Lordshyp, as 
sone as he comyth to yeres that you shall think good to have him dealt with for 
the matter of Mr. Caves daughter, he shalbe, God willing, only kept for yt, and 
as ye shall think of him then mete for such a one, so shall fynd all his frendes, 
at least the chife, so deall in yt as I know already they ar most wylling and 
desierus shold take place. And I wyshe he may prove one that your Lordshyp 
may lyke so to bestowe him, and then your Lordshyp shall have him even as I 
had him of you. Thus desiering your cohien that this bearer clarke, Sir John 
Hibbottes sollycytor may attend you to receive your pleasure herein, I wyll for 
this time comytt you to God, and byd your Lordship most hartyly fare well. 
From Tudington this 16 of June. Your L. assured frende, i 
R. LeycesteR. I 


I pray your L. send the booke with your letters that Ellys hath, fi 
with as much spede as ye may, and as your L. shall think best, to n 
wryte for the furtherance therof. | 

To the right Honourable my very good Lord, the L. Burley P 
Treasorer of England and Knyght of the Order. th 
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Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 

Sp q ipp ag 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 22. Joun Bruce, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., exhibited and presented to the Society a javelin- 
head of the sixteenth century. Mr. Akerman also communicated an ac- 
count and a pattern of some swords, 147 in number, recently found at 
Bourton-on-the- Water, at a spot called the Camp. It was stated at the 
meeting by J. H. Parker, F’.S.A., that one of these swords had been ex- 
hibited at Oxford the previous meeting, and that the whole of the swords 
had been found together with the remains of a box. Mr. Akerman con- 
sidered them to be cut-and-thrust swords of the seventeenth century. 

In illustration of the beautiful palimpsest brass exhibited at the previous 
meeting by J. G. Waller, J. G. Nicnous, F.S.A., exhibited a rubbing of 
one found at Harrow. 

W. H. Harr, F.S.A., laid before the Society two books from the Reigate 
Library, one of which bore the arms, and had at one time been the property, 
of Henry Lord Howard, while the other bore the signature of Richard 
Cromwell: a discovery which was due to Mr. Hart. 

W. L. Lawrence, F.8.A., exhibited a bronze celt, with lunate edge and 
of wedge shape, found at Whittington, Gloucestershire. The same gentle- 
man exhibited a bowl of bell-metal, found at the Haw on the Severn. The 
discovery of this bowl is recorded in the Gentireman’s Magazine as far 
back as the year 1824, (see vol. xciv. p. 627,) to which quarter we refer the 
reader for further particulars. We there learn that the companion bowl or 
ewer was found at the same time in the same place, but to the present 
whereabouts of the latter we possess no clue. Of the bowl exhibited this 
evening, the Director, Auaustus W. Franks, F.S.A., communicated some 
remarks, and along with it exhibited a similar pair of bowls, or a bowl and 
ewer, in order to illustrate uses to which they were applied: the one hold- 
ing and the other receiving the water for washing hands at repasts. Mr. 
Lawrence’s bowl was adorned in the interior with engravings of subjects 
from classical mythology, each of which was surrounded (for the arrange- 
ment in every case was circular) with a Latin distich more or less appro- 
priate. It is in consequence, we presume, of these Latin inscriptions that 
the bowl figures among Orelli’s collection of Roman inscriptions, The 
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Director, however, stated that it was undoubted work of the twelfth cen- 
tury. These medieval representations of heathen mythology are extremely 
curious, and might furnish matter for much interesting investigation and 
speculation. 





Ewer of the Fourteenth Century. 


Mr. Epwiy SmitH communicated to the Society, through the Director, 
some remarks on the Egyptian unit of weight. 

Mr. THompson, the author of the “ History of Leicester,” exhibited, 
through J. G. Nichols, F.S.A., some drawings and remarks descriptive of 
what the writer called an old Roman basket found at Leicester, about four- 
teen feet below the present surface of the ground, measuring from the rim 
to the surface. It was evidently a contrivance for collecting the water in 
the pit where it was found. The dimensions were 7 ft. 6 in. in length by 
5 ft. 6 in. across, and between five and six feet deep. It was constructed of 
upright stakes, framed and connected together by means of hazel twigs or 
wicker-work, and without such a contrivance the water would have perco- 
lated through the gravel, or the sides of the pit would have fallen in. 
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R. Coz, F.8.A., exhibited two autographs of Lewis de Duras, Earl 
Feversham, in illustration of the interesting documents enumerated in our 
last report of this Society. On Nov. 15, Taomas Witt1am Kune, F.S.A., 
(York Herald,) communicated for the same purpose some interesting 
particulars respecting the will and other documents bearing the signature 
of the same Earl. From the discussion which ensued it seemed to be 
generally agreed that the first of three documents laid before the Society 
at the last meeting by Mr. Scuse through Mr. Bruce, V.-P., was in all 
probability a copy. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these exhibitions and commu- 
nications. 


Nov. 29. Eant Stanuopre, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Freperick Carritr exhibited, through R. Cole, F.S.A., two seals 
of Great Grimsby, with impressions. 

The Ear or Vervtam exhibited through John Bruce, V.P.S.A., a very 
interesting folio volume of MS., containing an account of the treaty held at 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, in the months of September, October, and 
November, 1648, between King Charles I. and certain Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament. From the remarks with which Mr. Bruce accom- 
panied this exhibition, it appears that all the known accounts of this treaty 
proceed from the King’s friends, whereas the MS. volume of the Earl of 
Verulam contains the version of the Parliamentary Commissioners, by whose 
clerk or secretary the MS. was probably compiled. It contains, in ad- 
dition to the printed matter found elsewhere, the instructions given by 
the Parliament to the Commissioners, and the correspondence which passed 
between the Commissioners and the Parliament during the treaty, together 
with sundry details which enliven the dulness of official documents, and 
occasional remarks on the sayings and doings of the King. 

W. M. Wyte, F.S.A., exhibited casts of nine ancient phalare discovered 
near Mayence in 1859. Phalare of this description answered to the crosses 
and decorations of modern times, and were worn across the breast, attached 
it may be presumed to a frame of strapwork. The originals are of silver, 
and the casts here exhibited are due to the skill and care of Herr Lin- 
denschmidt, conservator of the important Museum of Antiquities at May- 
ence. The workmanship was of a very high order, and indicated a period 
when art was yet far from its decline. This seemed to us to be more espe- 
cially apparent from the character of the Medusa head which formed the 
subject of one of the phalarz, and which belonged to the best type. The 
head of Jupiter Ammon was also remarkably fine. Most of the other 
subjects were Dionysie—Fauns, Bacchanals, and the like. The double- 
bodied Sphinx seems worthy of note. On these most interesting objects 
Mr, Wylie read some remarks illustrating the use of phalare generally, 
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both from written texts of classical authors, (of whom the most important is 
Sil. Ital. xv. 254), and also from archeological remains. 

The Secretary read an abstract of a somewhat lengthy paper, by the 
Abbé Cochet, on excavations made at Etran, near Dieppe, in 1859 and 
1860, as bearing upon the rites of Christian sepulture. The four points 


which the Abbé undertook to illustrate were the following :—I. Inhumation - 


in the parvise or atrium of churches; II. The usage of laying a stick or 
wand upon the corpse; III. The orientation peculiar to ecclesiastics ; 
IV. The custom of lining the coffin with straw. In reference to this last 
practice, the Abbé quoted the French saying, 7 est sur la paille, as mean- 
ing that a corpse was not yet consigned to the ground. 

W. P. Garrrirs, F.S.A., exhibited drawings, with remarks, of the early 
Norman apsidal chancel of the church of St. John the Baptist at Great 
Amwell, Herts. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these several exhibitions and 
communications. 


Dec. 6. Wrr11am Trt#, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for the following gentlemen, who were severally 
declared duly elected Fellows:—William Winkley, jun.; Rev. Charles 
Collier, M.A.; and Paul Butler, Esq. The ballot was also taken for 
Gustave Baron de Bonstetten and Dr. Ferdinand Keller, who were elected 
Honorary Fellows of the Society. 

Aveustus W. Franxs exhibited, by permission of Viscountess Palmer- 
ston, a gold torques of the kind termed by Mr. Albert Way “ funicular.” 
It was remarkable from its great thinness, and was recently found in 
Hampshire. 

The Drrecror also exhibited, by permission of Sir Charles Wood, an 
iron sword in a bronze sheath, and a mirror or horsetrapping, by permission 
of the Bedfordshire Archeological Society. These two objects, from the 
similarity of their ornamentation, illustrated each other, and both were 
themselves illustrated by drawings of shields and swords with which the 
Director accompanied his remarks. These went to shew that all these 
objects form a class apart, and may go under the denomination of Celtic. 
One of the most curious facts mentioned by the Director was that they 
have hitherto been found almost exclusively in this country. 

W. L. Lawrence, F.S.A., exhibited a box ornamented with burntwork, 
of the end of the sixteenth century. One of the scenes thus depicted was 
Orpheus taming the wild beasts by his music. The other was of more 
doubtful interpretation, though the apple pointed to the Judgment of Paris. 

Wittram Setsy Lownpes, Esq., exhibited, at the request of G. R. 
Corner, F.S.A., a portrait inscribed “Sir William Fletewode, Knt., Re- 
corder of London 1558.” There seems little doubt, however, that the 
individual represented is in fact the Recorder's son. 
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J. Wrrttams, F.S.A., communicated some remarks in defence of the 
word BRITT., with the final letter doubled for Britanniarum, on our new 
copper coinage. The defence was of course taken from similar instances 
of reduplication which are to be found again and again on ancient coins, &c., 
and with which every classical scholar is familiar. 

Grorce R. Corner, F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of W. Selby 
Lowndes, Esq., four most interesting illuminations, (unique, if we are not 
mistaken,) representing, as Mr. Corner believes, the Courts of Chan- 
cery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and taken from some 
manuscript of the time of King Henry VI. Unless the reader had the 
drawings before him it would be impossible within our limits to give any 
idea of their treatment. In the course of a long and erudite paper, the 
fruit of laborious investigation, Mr. Corner touched on many very in- 
teresting points in the history of English law and of costume. The chief 
difficulty seems to us to reside in the Chancery and the Exchequer. Who 
is the Chancellor’s assessor? and what has become of the chequered cloth 
which all writers consider a sine gud non of the Court of Exchequer, to 
which in fact it gave the name which that Court bears? Let us hope that, 
now that Mr. Corner has called attention to these very curious illustrations, 
subsequent investigation may throw further light on these and other moot 
points. The meeting wound up with some very pertinent and spirited re- 
marks from the Vice-President, Mr. Tite, who that evening discharged for 
the first time his duties as Vice-President, with a vigour, intelligence, and 
tact, which elicited universal applause. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for the several exhibitions and 
communications. 


Dee. 18. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Edward William Brabrook was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Frepertck Ovvry, F.S.A., Treasurer, exhibited and presented three 
photographs of his great Hindu temple of Martund, or the Sun, on the 
plain above Islamabad in Kashmir. For further particulars respecting 
this temple the exhibitor referred to M. Vigne’s “ Travels in Kashmir.” 

Mr. Freperick Carrrrr exhibited and presented impressions of the 
Great Grimsby seals mentioned in our report of the meeting of the 
29th of November. (Vide p. 55.) 

The Rev. Hue Pieor exhibited, through J. J. Howard, F.S.A., a box 
covered with iron-work, and assigned by the exhibitor to the sixteenth 
century. 

The Rev. Tuomas Huco, F.S.A., exhibited some iron weapons and 
a stone celt, dredged up from the Thames before Hampton Court in the 
month of June, 1860. 

Aveustus W. Franxs, Dir. S.A., exhibited some drawings of coffins 
(which, from the design, belonged to the thirteenth century) recently dis- 
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covered on the site of the priory of Berdon, in Essex. Mr. Franks also 
exhibited seven ancient fruit trenchers, of oblong shape, and painted with 
unusual care. Each of these trenchers was ornamented with groups of 
figures and with inscriptions of four verses. The Director in the course 
of his remarks referred to a memoir by Mr. Way, which seems decisive as 
to the use to which these objects were applied. (Archeological Journal, 
iii. 333.) We can only say we should be very sorry to have so to use 
them ourselves. 

Joun Bruce, V.-P., wound up the evening and the attention of the 
Fellows by some very interesting details on the early history of Oliver 
Cromwell, between the years 1629 and 1631, which not all Mr. Carlyle’s 
industry has saved from being a comparative blank in the recorded history 
of his hero. The particular incident referred to was connected with Crom- 
well’s determined opposition to the municipal coup d’état which the 
absolutist party had brought about in the borough of Huntingdon, and 
which led to Cromwell being brought up before the Privy Council. 

Those who are in the habit of attending the evening meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries will not need to be told how admirably Mr. Bruce 
acquitted himself of the communication with which he so kindly undertook 
to favour the Society. His ease of manner and happiness of expression 
indicated a man thoroughly at home in his subject. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these several exhibitions and 
communications. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 25, 1860. A general meeting was held in Westminster Abbey, more especially 
for the purpose of giving the members and their friends an opportunity, which is 
not often accorded to the public, of visiting the Library, the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
the Chapter-house. 

The company assembled in the Library at eleven o’clock, where the meeting was 
presided over by the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society, who was supported by the members of the Chapter and the Council of 
the Society. In taking the chair the Dean expressed the gratification it gave both 
himself and the Chapter to welcome them within the precincts of the sacred shrine. 
Much, he remarked, might be said upon the value of the study of ancient art—that 
art which, though never servile in its imitation of the past, could nevertheless never 
flourish unless it followed and fed upon its time-honoured treasures. He might dis- 
course to them of yet deeper things, and dilate upon the way in which these studies 
of the mighty art of the past had a tendency to nourish all that was noble and of 
value in the present—to promote patriotism of spirit and the love of one’s native 
country ; for he felt. convinced they could never adequately understand England as it 
is, unless they learned to know something of England as it was. They would never 
look with a becoming and reverential care upon the present, and in dutiful anxiety to 
the dim future, unless they cultivated a reverential acquaintanceship with the great 
art-treasures of the past; and he could only hope that the public and all present 
would derive a great moral and instructive lesson from the spectacle before them, and 
that he and those who had the guardianship of that great historic church of England 
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would feel that they should not only derive from it information as to the past, but 
homilies for the future, and so far learn how best to fulfil the solemn and sacred 
guardianship of the great treasure committed to their care. 

Mr. Henry W. Sass, the Hon. Secretary, then read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, giving a gratifying account of the increasing prosperity of the Association. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. William H. Hart, F.S.A., to give an account of 
the library, the old organ, and the church music. This paper we intend to give in 
extenso, at an early opportunity. 

Mr. Hart then read a communication from Joseph J. Howard, F.S.A., having refer- 
ence to the ancient bindings in the library, (which we also hope to give). 

With reference to the old organ Mr. Hart observed that he could give no particulars 
of any instrument previous to the great Rebellion, for on that event nearly all the 
organs in England were broken up and destroyed by the Parliamentary troops; but 
on the restoration of Charles II. and the return of affairs to their old channel, there 
was naturally a great demand for organs, or rather for organ-builders ; among these 
was the great Bernard Smith, many of whose works now remain, such as the organ at 
the Temple Church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and elsewhere ; he was organ-builder to the 
Royal Chapels, and was succeeded in his business by his pupil Schreider, who, from 
being his apprentice, became, by a not unusual course, his son-in-law, and constructed 
the organ now in this abbey. 

It originally stood in the first bay from the transept on the north side of the choir 
to accompany the chants, services, and anthems of the daily matins and evensong. 
The situation was exactly over the monuments of Blow, Purcell, and Croft, who were 
buried under the organ which in their lifetime they had performed upon, From a 


. memorandum in a MS. book in the custody of the Precentor, the organ seems to have 


been placed at the west end of the choir in 1730. “The new organ built by Mr. 
Schreider and Mr. Jordan was opened on the 1st of August, 1730, by Mr. Robinson ; the 
Anthem, Purcell’s O give thanks.” 

The instrument was divided into two cases, one containing the great organ and 
swell, the other the choir organ, and was placed over the screen, as most of you may 
recollect. It had three rows of keys and twenty-three stops, the total number of 
pipes being 1348. 

It remained thus till 1846, when great alterations were made in the arrangements 
of the abbey itself, including the remodelling and alteration of the instrument. It was 
thought desirable, among other improvements, to obtain, if possible, a complete view 
inside the abbey from end to end, and to effect this the organ was divided, as you may 
now see it, into three cases: one, placed on the north side of the church, in the fourth 
arch from the opening of the transept, contains the great organ; another, exactly 
similar, is placed fronting it in the corresponding arch on the south side of the church, 
and contains the swell; and a third, placed over the arch in the screen, contains the 
choir organ. 

At the time of this alteration several new stops were added, and it is now an instru- 
ment worthy of the cathedral it stands in: the richness and fullness of tone given by 
the diapasons of Schreider, and the brilliancy of the full organ, will not easily be for- 
gotten by those who enjoy a musical taste. 

Mr. Joseph Burtt then proceeded to give an account of the discovery of certain 
documents, and from a report made by him to Sir John Romilly, it appeared that he 
had examined the documents and other articles lately discovered in a portion of the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, close to the entrance to the Chapter-house; that 
shortly after the discovery of this collection, in the month of November last, it was 
moved into the Library of the abbey, where he had the opportunity of examining it 
in detail. It appeared to consist of bundles of writs and similar judicial documents ; 
thousands of detached writs and “ posteas,” in every imaginable stage of incomplete- 
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ness and decay; turned boxes or “skippets” in considerable numbers, very many 
broken and in fragments, and many quite perfect, with the lids closely fastened down 
by their original ties of parchment or cord, enclosing their original contents, and pre- 
serving them in the most perfect and beautiful condition. But the removal of the 
collection from its hiding-place in the vaulted chamber to the library brought to light 
some weightier substances. These consist of encaustic paving tiles, similar in pattern 
to those now forming the floor of the Chapter-house, and some pieces of iron very 
much corroded. 

The judicial documents in this collection consist of about 200 bundles of various 
sizes, and about four bushels (closely packed) of loose documents. They are writs of 
various kinds, both Common Pleas and Queen’s Bench, returns of indictments, also 
“ posteas” and “bills” or declarations, also some portions of “Essoin” rolls, and one 
small fragment of a roll of the Marshalsea-court, without date. They range from the 
reign of Henry IV. to that of Henry VIII., but the greater portion are of the reign 
of Henry VI. 

** The skippets,” with their contents, and the documents found loose, form the most 
valuable portion of the collection; among them are documents relating to the Order 
of the Holy Trinity for the redemption of captives; a letter from the King (Edw. IIL), 
under the Privy Seal, directing the transmission of certain private muniments; the 
excommunication of a Canon of Hereford; a letter to King Edward II. respecting 
letters to the king’s enemies in Scotland, which had been found in a ship wrecked off 
Yarmouth; a wardrobe “ Debenture,” 14 Edw. II.; pardon to the nobles who had 
warred against the De Spensers, 15 Edw. II.; a letter from Thomas de Woodstock, 
son of King Edward III., &. 

Mr. Burtt next read a paper on “ Some Discoveries in Connection with the Ancient 
Treasury at Westminster,” (which we also hope to give entire). 

The Hon. Secretary having called the attention of the meeting to the programme 
of proceedings for the day, and the hour at which the company were to attend at 
various portions of the buildings, a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Alderman Rose 
and unanimously accorded to the Very Rev. the Dean. 

After a brief reply from the rev. gentleman, in which he stated that he was un- 
willing to detain them, as by the programme he found they had a long day’s work 
before them, the company proceeded through the Canons’ door into the nave of the 
Abbey Church, where they were addressed by Mr. G. G. Scott and Mr. J. H. Parker 
on the history of the church, Proceeding to the chancel, Mr. Scott and Mr. Parker 
completed their descriptions, and Mr. Mogford, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Monu- 
ments as a Museum of Sculpture.” 

At the conclusion of the paper the whole of the abbey was thrown open to the 
meeting, and many availed themselves of the privilege. 

After a time the company re-assembled in Henry VII.’s Chapel, where Mr. John 
Hunter read a paper on the “ Order of the Bath.” 

Mr. Hunter remarked that the history of the institution of the Order of the Bath 
may be divided into three periods, the first ending with the coronation of King 
Charles II., when for the last time Knights of the Bath were made according to the 
ancient forms; the second commencing from the revival of the Order by His Majesty 
King George I., on the 18th of May, 1725; and the third, on its re-organization 
and enlargement by His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the 2nd of January, 
1815, in the reign of His Majesty, George III. In the first period it was only cus- 
tomary to make Knights of the Bath at the coronations of sovereigns or their queens- 
consort, or on the creation of the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York. There was 
a creation of knights on the marriage of the Duke of York in 1477; and again in 
1501, on the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

The earliest mention since the Conquest of the ceremony of bathing at the creation 
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of a knight appears to be that of Geoffrey, son of Fulk, Count of Anjou, who on being 
contracted to marry the daughter of King Henry I., was knighted by that monarch at 
Rouen ; and it is evident by the language of the chronicler that the solemnities then 
observed were usual in all similar cases. 

The first name on the list having pretensions to being a chronological one, is 
Sir Thomas Esturmy, who was created on the 17th of July, 1204, after which, at 
different periods, sometimes upwards of twenty, at others more than fifty or sixty, were 
summoned to receive the honour. The ceremony at that time was no small under- 
taking. It is fully described by Anstis, and in Bysshe’s edition of Upton there is 
a series of engravings of the ceremony copied from original drawings, which Anstis 
conjectured to have been made in the reign of King Edward IV. or King 
Henry VIL. 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary a new form was observed, and Letters Patent 
were issued on the 17th of October, 1553, appointing Henry Earl of Arundel to 
exercise everything on behalf of Her Majesty, to make such persons knights as shall be 
named by her, so as not to exceed the number of three score. 

Queen Elizabeth followed the example of her predecessor, and deputed the Earl of 
Arundel, then Lord-Steward of the Household, to coufer knighthood upon so many as 
she should name, so as not to exceed thirty. King James appointed the large number 
of sixty-two to be made knights at his coronation. Fifty-nine were appointed at the 
coronation of Charles I.; and on the return of Charles II., in May, 1660, he was at- 
tended by the Knights of the Bath and their Esquires. At his coronation he appointed 
sixty-eight persons to be created. This creation was the last until the Order was 
newly arranged by George I. in 1725. 

The first notice of any insignia or badge being worn round the neck of a Knight of 
the Bath is in 1614. John Lord Harrington of Exton, who received that dignity at 
the coronation of James I., died in 1613; and in the following year the sermon 
preached at his funeral was published, illustrated by an engraving of the jewel worn 
by the deceased nobleman as a Knight of the Bath. 

One of the knights made at the coronation of Charles II. was Sir Edward Walpole, 
(grandfather of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford,) on whose badge the present 
motto occurs. 

Although the badge was directed to be worn-from the neck, it would appear that 
the Knights of the Bath imitated the Knights of the Garter by wearing it under the 
arm, as they are represented in some portraits of the time, with the riband over the 
right shoulder, such persons having been made knights at the coronation of King 
Charles I. in 1625, or King Charles IT. in 1661. 

The second period of the Order was when, by the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, it 
was appointed there should be a Great-Master and thirty-six Knights, the first Great- 
Master being John Duke of Montague ; and, 

The third period of the Order was from its extension to three classes, on the 2nd of 
January, 1815, which was rendered necessary in consequence of the conclusion of the 
protracted but glorious war in 1814. 

On the 14th of April, 1847, Her Majesty was pleased to enlarge the Order, and 
to direct that it should consist of the Sovereign and a Great-Master, and of 952 
Companions or Members, to be divided into three classes. The Order was again 
enlarged on the 31st of January, 1859, it being then ordained that the total number 
of Companions should be 985. ‘The first class to consist of seventy-five members, to 
be designated Knights Grand Cross; the second class to consist of 160, styled Knights 
Commanders ; and the third class of 570, to be designated Companions of the Order. 

On the conclusion of this paper a special service was performed in the abbey, selected 
from the works of Gibbons, Wise, and Tallis, with the Hallelujah Chorus for a dismissal. 

After the service the company proceeded to the Jerusalem Chamber, where the 
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Rev. T. Hugo read his paper on that interesting structure, (which we also hope to 
give entire.) 

The day’s journey was now nearly over, the dusk was beginning to close in, and yet 
the most glorious portion had been unvisited excepting by a few. But thanks to the 
arrangement of the Honorary Secretary, (Mr. Henry W. Sass,) that building which 
had not had a light in it for years, and which in the brightest day could be but in- 
differently seen, was now gloriously lighted up as far as the more interesting details, 
the magnificent tile-paving and the marvellous mural paintings. Mr. Sass, with the 
assistance of Mr. Burtt and by the kindness of the Master of the Rolls, had had his 
workmen down at the Chapter-house for some days previously, taking up the wooden 
flooring so as to display the whole of the design of one half of the paving, and removing 
the boarding which concealed the painting on the walls: this gave a wind-up to the 
meeting which reflected the highest credit on his exertions, and the strongest proof 
of the usefulness of the Society which he represents. But to follow the progress of the 
meeting. After leaving the Jerusalem Chamber the company proceeded to Green's 
Scholars’ Hall, and thence through Dean’s Yard to the Domestic Buildings, or such 
portions as remain, and finally to the Chapter-house, where the Dean, Mr. Scott, and 
Mr. Parker addressed various observations to the meeting, and it was proposed to get 
up a subscription for the restoration of the Chapter-house under the auspices of the 
London and Middlesex Society, a project which we hope will receive hearty support, 
if it is only for the purpose of shaming the Government who have been so long occu- 
piers, and who even now have not given up possession, into doing something towards 
its restoration as effectual,as what their predecessors have done for its destruction. 

Here the meeting concluded, but at a later hour about ninety sat down to dinner at 
the King’s Arms Hotel, Palace Yard, Mr. G. G. Scott in the chair, supported by the 
Dean of Westminster, most of the Council of the Society, Messrs. J. Burtt, H. E. Bohn, 
J. H. Parker, E. Lawrence, and various others. 

Speeches were made by the Dean, the Chairman, the Rev. Thomas Hugo, the 
Honorary Secretary, and others, all more or less bearing cn the various places and 
objects visited during the day. 

The Dean placed the Deanery at the disposal of the Council during the day, and 
provided a magnificent lunch, from one o’clock to the time of the service, for such as 
chose to partake of it. In the deanery were some dozen or twenty interesting Dean- 
looms, amongst which are a highly interesting and marvellously regal portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth when young, and a fine picture by Canaletti of the Procession of the 
Knights of the Bath, after an Installation, from the West Entrance of the Abbey to 
the Banqueting House, Whitehall. 


THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue third meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
in the Ashmolean Museum, the Rev. the Master or University CoLiece 
in the chair. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected :— 

The Rey. the Master of University College, President. 

The Rev. the Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Aattines 

The Rev. Dr. Bloxam, } : 
Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., University College, 
Rey. W. W. Shirley, M.A., Wadham College, ] New Memb 
Rev. M. Pattison, M.A., Lincoln College, as “ i Raed 
E. W. Urquhart, Esq., Balliol College, | of the Committes, 
J. R. Stewart, Esq , Pembroke College, J 
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The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
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L. Gurney, Esq., Balliol College. 
Rev. Capel Cure, M.A., Merton College. 
N. Bond, Esq., Oriel College. 


After some remarks from the Chairman, 
thanking the Society for re-electing him as 
their President, 

The Rev. J. W. Burgon offered a few re- 
marks upon a series of rubbings which he 
had made of inscriptions on the marble 
and stone slabs which covered the graves 
of the early Christians in the Catacombs. 

In introducing the subject he laid stress 
upon the fact that the Jews introduced 
the custom of burying their dead in un- 
derground vaults. The Catacombs were 
not confined to Rome, but were found 
elsewhere,—in fact, wherever the Jews had 
settled. Those at Naples, for instance, 
were far grander, though less extensive, 
than those at Rome. He referred to the 
soil of Rome as of volcanic origin, i.e. 
composed of tufa, which had the appear- 
ance of rough red sandstone, very easily 
cut, but the mark of a knife or chisel once 
made, would last for ever if not touched. 
The Jews, who were amongst the earliest 
converts to Christianity, had a catacomb 
outside Rome, and continued their practice 
of burial; that is, they dug an entrance 
with steps leading down to a passage. 
This passage was about six feet wide, but 
in height sometimes not sufficient for a tall 
man to walk upright without knocking 
his head against the roof. On either side 
a series of recesses were cut out of the 
solid tufa to receive the corpses exactly 
which were to be placed in them. From 
six to eight of these recesses were found 
placed one above the other, thus forming a 
complete network. He would not venture 
even an approximate calculation as to the 
length of the passages or the number of 
the tombs. Of the latter, probably there 
were some millions, and the former might 
extend to hundreds of miles. Unfortu- 
nately, however, all the tombs had been 
rifled. For the first three or four cen- 
turies after the Christian era persons 
were buried in them. In the fifth century 
they were regarded as shrines, and cared 
for. In process of time, when Rome was 


invaded, everything valuable was taken 
out from them. Then later still, when the 
worship of relics became so common, the 
bones were taken and sold; and this went 
on for a series of years. Bosio, in the six- 
teenth century, drew attention to them, 
but a new day seemed to have dawned, 
and they were now being thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

The mouth of each tomb was filled up 
with a slab or tiles, but in nearly all, 
unfortunately, the slabs had been removed, 
and although they were preserved in 
museums, from the fact of their original 
positions not having been noted they had 
lost most of their interest. 

He then referred to what were called 
instruments of torture which had been 
found, but he thought were simply in- 
struments that had been used by the 
heathen in their sacrifices. 

He then proceeded to explain the in- 
scriptions which were hung round the 
room, and which were careful rubbings 
from the slabs which were preserved, chiefly 
in the Jesuits’ College, St. John Lateran, 
and the Vatican. He considered the date 
of the greater nnmber of them to be about 
the time of Constantine. 

He began with the simple inscriptions 
of the bishops Eutychianus, Anteros, Cor- 
nelius, Lucius, and Fabian, but suggested 
that the inscription was probably added 
some years after the decease of the person 
it commemorated. He then proceeded 
to some of the more curious Jewish in- 
scriptions, on which the commonest symbol 
was the seven-branched candlestick. To 
one of these, in which the inscription was 
both in Greek and Latin, a few Hebrew 
words were added, one of which he shewed 
was the precise equivalent of the “In 
pace ;” and no doubt the origin of this 
most common termination of an inscrip- 
tion was Jewish. 

The D.M., i.e. the Diis Manibus, he re- 
marked, was very common on even Chris- 
tian tombs, but meant nothing more than 
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now is meant by reference in poetry to 
urns and shades. One inscription, that of 
Faustinus, simply stating that “he had 
bought this tomb, the bailiff being wit- 
ness,” he thought would have provoked 
hostile criticism even in a modern ceme- 
tery. 

He pointed out several of the symbols, 
monograms, &c., such as the bird, the 
bird and leaf, the XP, the Ichthus, the ship, 
and the figure holding up:the hands. In 
one place he instanced the raising of Laza- 
rus, as a fair type of the attempt to repre- 
sent scenes from Scripture. 

On one of the tombs the word cupella 
occurred, signifying clearly a grave, and he 
would venture to suggest the connection 
between this word and the chapel, because 
where there were graves there was proba- 
bly a place of worship. 

The President thanked Mr. Burgon for 
his very interesting remarks, and com- 
mented on the extreme value of having 
careful rubbings from the originals. He 
said a few words upon the paleography, 
also ov the simplicity of the epitaphs, and 
on the common use of the XP, which he 
had seen instances of in this country be- 
longing to a far later period, as at Bake- 
well in Derbyshire. 

Mr. J. H. Parker made some remarks 
upon the bird with the olive-branch as em- 
blematic of “peace ;” and the “uplifted 
hands” as representing the Oriental mode 
of prayer. But he would especially cull 
attention to the crypts of England as hav- 
ing had their origin in imitation of the 


Roman Catacombs. They were used for 
relics till the thirteenth century, when, 
not being found sufficiently capacious, 
they were superseded by side chapels. He 
considered that the Catacombs themselves 
continued in use as burial-places to a 
much later period than is commonly as- 
signed to them, and he exhibited a draw- 
ing. of a doorway from one of them, 
of a peculiar form, which could not be 
otherwise than medieval. He also ex- 
hibited a copy of a pattern painted on 
one of the sides which confirmed this 
view. He then commented upon the ap- 
proaches to the Catacombs. He had only 
in one instance found an ancient approach. 
All the present entrances he considered 
modern. The air-holes were no doubt 
original, and he thought in many cases 
the only approach to the lower passages 
was by descending the shaft by which the 
tufa had been removed. 

Mr. Westwood made some curious and 
interesting remarks upon the Palwography, 
which he considered to extend over several 
centuries, and drew attention to the fine 
bold style of one of the inscriptions, which 
he considered the earliest of those exhi- 
bited. In concluding, he hoped that this 
fine collection of rubbings would be given to 
the University, and be placed in the room 
in which they were assembled, under the 
care of the Architectural and Historical 
Society. 

After some further remarks from the 
President, the meeting (the last to be held 
this Term) was adjourned. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 7. Octavius Morey, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

At the commencement of another Session, 
Mr. Morgan, in opening the proceedings, 
observed that he could not refrain from 
a passing allusion to the pleasure with 
which he had participated in the cordial 
reception given to the Society at their 
Annual Meeting in Gloucestershire, and to 
the valuable results of that assembly in 
regard to the local subjects of interest, 
and the various objects investigated in 
the excursions ; the memoirs read on the 


oceasion by Professor Willis, Dr. Guest, 
Mr. Bathurst Deane, Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. 
Earle, Mr. Petit, Professor Westmacott, 
Mr. Powell, Dr. Ormerod, Mr. Lysons, and 
other talented friends of the Institute, 
had thrown a fresh and important light 
upon local history and archology in the 
county where the last anniversary had 
been held. Mr. Morgan anticipated no less 
agreeable and instructive a gathering in 
the ensuing summer in Northamptonshire. 
Peterborough presents a very interesting 
field of investigation; Professor Willis had 
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kindly promised to give the architectural 
history of the cathedral, and to explain 
the intricate arrangements of the con- 
-ventual buildings; the most kind dis- 
positions had been shewn in the town and 
neighbourhood; the Marquess of Exeter, 
Lord Lieutenant, the Bishop of the diocese, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of 
Northampton, with other distinguished 
persons in the county, had cordially pro- 
mised encouragement and patronage. The 
meeting would probably take place towards 
the close of July in the ensuing year. 
Mr. Morgan then announced that, at the 
request of many members, and encouraged 
by the gratification expressed on oc- 
casion of the special exhibitions at the 
monthly meetings in the last summer, it 
had been determined to select special sub- 
jects for illustration at three of the meet- 
ings, in alternate months. The following 
choice of subjects had been made :—for 
February 1, Antiquities of Bronze; for 
April 5, Tissues, Ancient Embroideries, 
Bindings of Books, &c.; for June 7, Gems 
and Intaglios. His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough had been pleased to offer 
a selection of the Blenheim gems to en- 
rich the series. 

Mr. J. T. Blight, of Penzance, author 
of two interesting volumes on the “ Way- 
side Crosses, Inscribed Slabs, and Early 
Antiquities of Cornwall,” gave a descrip- 
tion of the British village at Chysauster, 
in the parish of Gulval, near Penzance. 
Several primitive dwellings have here been 
preserved in a comparatively perfect state ; 
they are formed of slabs of stone placed so 
as to overlap one another; and a kind of 
beehive-shaped habitation was thus con- 
structed, resembling the Cloghauns of the 
co. Kerry, so ably investigated by Mr. 
Dunoyer, whose memoir appeared in the 
Archeological Journal. Vestiges of similar 
huts have been noticed in various parts 
of the British Islands; on Worle Hill, 
Somerset; on the mountains in Wales; 
in Northumberland also, and in the 
Hebrides. It is probable that such primi- 
tive mode of construction prevailed in 
all localities where the materials were 
abundantly found. The village at Gulval 
is near the curious circular entrenchment 
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called Castle-an- Dinas, commanding a view 
of Mount’s Bay. -Mr. Blight exhibited a 
plan of the village, from a survey first 
made by Mr. Crozier in 1849, when these 
curious vestiges were in more perfect con- 
dition. A singular covered gallery, formed 
of stones set edgewise, and resembling 
the approach to New Grange, in Ireland, 
existed not many years since. The wanton 
destruction of such ancient remains on any 
casual demand for the materials, renders 
it most desirable to record their precise 
character and condition. Mr. Morgan men- 
tioned certain remains on the western 
coast of similar construction, and Mr. 
Yates pointed out the curious analogy be- 
tween such bee-hive fashioned dwellings 
and those constructed by the Eskimaux 
in high Northern latitudes with blocks 
of ice. 

Mr. Yates gave also some observations 
on cromlechs in Cornwall, of which he 
presented drawings on a large scale; re- 
presenting the remarkable examples known 
as Chin Quoit, Lanyon Cromlech, &c. 

Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
sent an account of a considerable deposit 
of iron weapons and implements, axes, 
scythes, mattocks, and other tools, found 
at Little Greencroft, near Lanchester, 
Durham. They present considerable re- 
semblance to ancient Scandinavian objects, 
and Dr. Charlton pointed out that the 
scythes, which are in a very perfect state, 
are identical with those now used by the 
Norwegian peasantry. One of the axes 
resembles those found in Saxon graves. 
From the rare occurrence of well-preserved 
specimens of the iron antiquities of so 
early a period, these relics, which it is 
hoped will be deposited in the Museum of 
the Antiquaries of Newcastle, have con- 
siderable interest. 

Mr. Franks observed that one of the 
swords found with this deposit is un- 
doubtedly of Norwegian type; two speci- 
mens exist in the British Museum ; such 
swords may have been used by the Anglo- 
Saxons. One of the most curious objects 
in the Greencroft collection, as Mr. Franks 
considered, is a long single-edged blade, 
inlaid with copper, silver, and gold, and 
damascened, as was also the sword accom- 





panying it. This long weapon appears 
to be that described by ancient writers as 
the culter validus, and although of fre- 
quent occurrence in France, it is very 
rare in this country. 

The Rev. F. Spurrell gave an account 
of an effigy of an ecclesiastic, in the church 
of Little Leighs, Essex, remarkable as 
being sculptured in wood. The figure 
lies under an arch of Decorated character, 
date about 1350. Although effigies of 
knights carved in oak or chesnut are 
comparatively common, wooden figures of 
ecclesiastics rarely occur; the tomb of 
Archbishop Peckham (1292) at Canter- 
bury presents a solitary example. The 
wooden effigy of Henry V., still to be seen 
in Westminster Abbey, was encased in 
silver plates, which were stolen in 1545. 
Mr. Spurrell mentioned other examples of 
effigies of wood existing at Elmstead, 
Essex, at Abergavenny, and in Gloucester 
Cathedral. Mr. Blore contributed a con- 
siderable addition to the list of monu- 
mental sculptures in such material. He 
mentioned, as a single example of both 
tomb and effigy of wood, the memorial at 
Pitchford, Salop; oaken effigies exist at 
Braybrooke, Woodford, and Gayton, 
Northants. ; at Clifton Reynes, Bucks. ; 
at Staindrop and Brancepeth, Durham ; 
Danbury, Essex; Chew Magna, Somer- 
set; Ashwell, Rutland. At Much Marcle, 
Herefordshire, a cross-legged figure, as 
supposed, of a pilgrim, is to be seen; and 
at Westdown, Devon, there is a wooden 
effigy of a judge. In a rural parish 
in the Midland Counties, the ’*Squire 
thought fit to remove an oaken warrior 
to decorate his summer-house. The vil- 
lagers, as Mr. Blore stated, mustered to 
the rescue and carried back the knightly 
effigy to its original resting-place. 

Mr. Albert Way related the particulars 
relating to the discovery of two curious 
brass basins in the bed of the Severn, at 
the Haw Passage, one of which was en- 
trusted to him by Mr. Lawrence for ex- 
hibition to the Society. The subjects 
represented on this vessel are chiefly clas- 
sical or mythological, the death of Nisus 
king of Megara, the rape of Ganymede, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Triptolemus sent 
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by Ceres to instruct mankind in agricul- 
ture, &c. These basins are of the class of 
objects for the table, used on festive occa- 
sions, and called gemelliones, as described 
by De Laborde in his notices of the 
Louvre collections. The specimen ex- 
hibited appears to be of German art, of 
the twelfth century, and the engraving is 
executed with much skill. <A pair of 
enamelled basins for the like use, ob- 
tained at Rome, were exhibited by Mr. 
Waterton. 

Mr, C. 8S. Greaves, Q.C., described the 
results, of excavations lately made under 
his directions, in a tumulus at Bradley, 
Derbyshire; and he brought for examina- 
tion portions of a cinerary urn, and a 
bronze blade, found with the deposit. Mr. 
Morgan exhibited relics of similar charac- 
ter and date found in a tumulus at Pen- 
how, Monmouthshire, in August last ; and 
Mr. W. Burges brought, by permission of 
Mr. Thornbury, some vestiges of the same 
description from a ,barrow-burial in Wilt- 
shire. 

The Lady Berners sent a remarkable 
collection of objects found with an Anglo- 
Saxon interment in the gardens at Key- 
thorpe-hall, Leicestershire. They com- 
prised bone draughtsmen, upwards of forty 
in number, a pair of dice, a large bone 
comb, strongly stained by contact with 
bronze, and the fragments of a most curi- 
ous bronze bowl, formed for suspension by 
three chains, and ornamented with rude 
representations of birds, serpents, stags, 
&c., and elaborate ornaments inlaid with 
niello or enamel. This remarkable vessel 
bears much resemblance to one found in 
Kent in the present year, and now in the 
possession of Sir Perceval Hart Dyke, Bart. 
See Gent. MaG., Aug. 1860, p. 142. 

The Rev. Greville Chester, through 
whose kindness these Saxon relics were 
shewn, stated that very lately an urn was 
found near Sheffield, on the line of the 
Lincolnshire railway, containing a large 
number of denarii of Vespasian, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, &c. About one 
hundred coins were found, but the recent 
publication of regulations regarding Trea- 
sure Trove has made persons wary in 
shewing such acquisitions, No Roman 
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vestiges are known in the precise loca- 
lity where this hoard was found, 

Captain Oakes exhibited some well- 
preserved Saxon weapons, and a small 
Roman vase found in the Thames, at 
Cookham, Berks., in ballasting. 

The Rev. James Beck brought some 
beautiful Italian jewellery, a tankard of 
curious painted ware, obtained at Nurem- 
berg, « fine vessel of the enamelled ware 
of Rhodes, usually called Persian; it is 
mounted in silver, of English work, with 
the assay mark of the year 1597. 

Mr, Morgan exhibited several ancient 
rings, and a purse decorated with French 
enamels, portraying Queen Anne and the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith brought a 
curious portion of armour of plate richly 
gilded, with some fragments of mail. It 
was obtained from the Imperial Arsenal at 
Constantinople. He exhibited also a Cin- 
galese weapon, of very rich workmanship, 
and several objects of flint from Berk- 
shire and Middlesex, of natural formation, 
closely resembling the arrow-heads, &c., 
of the earliest period. 

Mr. Brackstone exhibited various types 
of arrow-heads, knives, and flakes of flint, 
from several localities ; also some beautiful 
specimens of the use of obsidian in South 
America for similar purposes ; among these 
was a lance or javelin pointed with obsidian, 
described as found in the Thames. 

Mr. Yates brought a most useful dia- 
gram, exemplifying the various types of 
stone weapons, the singular relics found 
in the drift, &., represented of the same 
size as the originals, and lithographed 
with much care. It may be obtained from 
Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand. 

Mr. W. F. Vernon produced a General 
Pardon granted under the Great Seal on 
the accession of Elizabeth, to Henry Ver- 
non, Esq., of Sudbury. The Very Rev. 
Dr. Rock remarked that some documents 
of like nature had been found, as he be- 
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lieved, in the ancient brass eagle lectern 
recovered from the lake at Newstead 
Abbey. Mr. John Gough Nichols, Mr, 
Morgan, and Mr. Burtt offered some re- 
marks on such concessions of amnesty in- 
cluding every possible crime and mis- 
demeanor. 

The Rev. J. Fuller Russell exhibited a 
large processional cross of metal, found at 
Hereford, and formerly in the possession 
of the late Dean of Hereford. It is pro- 
bably of English workmanship in the fif- 
teenth century. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit presented a beau- 
tiful series of photographs, executed on a 
large scale by Professor Delamotte, and 
exhibiting the architectural features of 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church. 

Mr. Waller and Mr. John Gough Nichols 
exhibited impressions from some remark- 
able palimpsest sepulchral brasses, of which 
an account will be given at the next 
meeting. Mr. Ready, now engaged at the 
British Museum, sent a fine seal of Roger 
Mortimer, 21 Rich. II, and the curious 
seals of Grimsby, lately brought to light. 

Mr. Morgan announced that the meet- 
ing in January had been unavoidably de- 
ferred, in consequence of repairs, &c., in 
the apartments of the Society,’and the 
re-arrangement of the library, to which 
considerable additions had been presented ; 
and that it would take place on January 11, 
when a discourse would be delivered by 
Professor Willis on the very interesting 
Norman vestiges of the earlier cathedral 
at Lichfield, brought to light in course of 
the recent restorations under Mr. G. Scott’s 
directions. Memoirs would also be read, 
by the Rev. E. Trollope, on Roman re- 
mains in Cornwall; Archeological Notes 
of a Tour in Germany, by Mr. Westwood; 
notice of a bilingual inscription with 
Ogham characters, found in Devon, by 
Mr. Edward Smirke; with other commu- 
nications. Twenty-seven new members of 
the Institute‘were announced, 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 28. The first meeting of the ses- 
sion. T. J. Perticrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair, who reported the 


election of twenty-five new Associates, 
making a total of accessions during the 
year of sixty members, among whom are 
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the Earl of Powis; Viscount Newport, 
M.P.; Sir C. R. Boughton, Bart.; Hon. 
and Rev. George Bridgman; Revs. C. H. 
Hartshorne, M.A., R. W. Eyton, M.A, 
F.S.A., Edward Egremont, M.A., A. R. 
Hamilton, M.A., J. J. Moss, M.A., J. 
Adams, M.A., J. James, M.A., J. Ridgway, 
M.A.; J. Cumming Macdonna; Capt. 
Thorneycroft, Captain Crampton; Drs. 
Hood, Freudenth:l ; Edw. Levien, M.A., 
F.S.A., W. H. Bayley, F.S.A., C. Faulk- 
ner, F.S.A., J. W. K. Eyton, F.S.A., Geo. 
Maw, F.S.A., S. Wood, F.S.A., T. Page, 
C.E., 8. L. Sotheby, F.S.A., H. Hope Ed- 
wardes, Esq., &c., &e. 

The Chairman congratulated the So- 
ciety on the successful results of the con- 
gress held at Shrewsbury, and reported 
subscriptions and donations of consider- 
able amount, varying from two to twenty 
guineas, in aid of the publication of the 
Collectanea Archaeologica, in addition to 
the established quarterly Journal, which 
now consists of sixteen volumes. 

Numerous presents of books, photo- 
graphs, &c., were laid upon the table, re- 
ceived from the Royal Society, the Socie- 
ties of Antiquaries of London and Edin- 
burgh, the Smithsonian Institution, Royal 
Dublin Society, Somersetshire Archzolo- 
gical Society, Canadian Institute, &c., &c. 

Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., reported the 
progress of excavations making at Wrox- 
eter, and produced various coins of Con- 
stantine, and other Roman emperors, 
there discovered ; also a bronze ornament, 
enamelled, of a circular form; a portion 
ofmortar having the impress of a leaf of 
oak, with nut-galls, &c. 

Mr. Christopher, through the Rev. Mr. 
Ridgway, forwarded notes on a remark- 
ably fine brass at Liibeck (a photograph 
of which was presented by Mr. Ridgway), 
of two bishops, of the date of 1317 and 
1350. The execution is of the finest de- 
scription, and most elaborate in detail. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited a brass tap of 
the sixteenth century, the handle of which 
represented a cock, and the mouth of the 
pipe a dolphin ; and the larger portion of 
a two-handled vessel, a wassail-cup, re- 
cently found at Warrington. 

Mr. Wills exhibited the brass matrix of 
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an early seal of the Freemasons; also a 
large collection of keys, padlocks, tobavco- 
stoppers, &c., of various dates, and found 
in different localities. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a remarkably fine 
Celtic bronze sword, found in the Thames 
at Battersea, probably the largest yet dis. 
covered. 

Mr. Roberts presented.a drawing of the 
pig of lead seen by the Association at 
Linley-hall, Salop. It measures 22+ in, 
in length, and is 7 in. in breadth at the 
base. The inscription upon it records :— 
IMP. HADRIANI. AVG. This exhibition 
was accompanied by a drawing of the 
wooden shovel obtained from the Roman 
lead mines at Shelve. 

Mr. Blackburne read some notes ex- 
planatory of a beautiful series of coloured 
drawings exhibited by him of painted 
figures on panel in the chancel and north 
aisle of the church of St. John at South- 
wold in Suffolk. They represent the 
apostles, angels, demons, &c., and are of 
wonderful execution and beauty. The date 
is about a.D. 1460. 

Mr. Vere Irving read notes in reference 
to Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s paper in the 
Journal on the Rock Basins of Dartmoor, 
and other British Remains in England, to 
mark the existence in this island of two 
distinct branches of the Celtic family, an 
earlier and a later, whose respective lan- 
guages consisted of two distinct and 
easily-distinguished dialects. © 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a variety of 
specimens of Bellarmines, with figures, 
medallions, heraldic bearings, &c., and 
gave illustrations of numerous early ves- 
sels used for (rink, which gave rise to a 
lively discussion, and occupied the re- 
mainder of the evening. 


Dec. 12. Gro. Gopwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.,, 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rey. S. F. Maynard, B.A., of Mid- 
somer Norton, was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a brass spur of the 
time of Charles I., and the silver matrix 
of a seal bearing a view of a castle or 
some foreign fortress. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited two pseudo- 
antiques, one a matrix of jet or shale, 
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the other a terra-cotta cameo. They 
were pretended to have been found in 
a grave in Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Franks also exhibited a matrix of 
jet purchased at Cambridge, unquestion- 
ably an imposition. 

Mr. Pettigrew laid upon the table the 
impression of a seal sent by Mr. Mogg. 
It is the seal of Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, as Admiral of England and Earl of 
Dorset and Somerset. Mr. P. also read 
a paper on the “ Early Naval History of 
England,” determined the appo‘ntment of 
Richard in the 2nd and 11th Edward IV., 
and fixed the execution of the seal between 


1471 and 1475, The seal is a remarkably 
fine one, presenting a one-masted ship 
with full sail, emblazoned with the royal 
arms, and the admiral’s flag supported 
by a greyhound in the aftcastle, whilst 
the forecastle had a cresset for holding a 
light or combustibles. The paper will 
be printed, with illustrations of this and 
other Lord High Admirals, 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the 
use of tubes and hollow bricks in ancient 
buildings, and illustrated his subject with 
various specimens. 

The Society adjourned over to the 9th 
of January, 1861. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Nov. 20. The Rev. B. H. CowPzER in 
the chair. 

The Chairman called attention to the 
series of casts of ecclesiastical and cor- 
porate seals exhibited by Mr. Brown at 
the previous meeting, and briefly described 
the various seals, many of which were well 
deserving of note ; e.g. the very beautiful 
seal of Anthony de Bek, Bishop of Durham 
from A.D. 1283 to 1311; the municipal 
seals of Portsmouth and Canterbury, and 
that of the Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, 
&e., &e. 

Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., read a very 
curious letter from Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, to Sir John Harvie, the then 
Lord Mayor of London, dated 1st of March, 
1581. This letter is contained in a manu- 
script volume of great interest recently 
acquired by Mr. Cole, being the letter- 
book of Sir Anthony Bacon, elder brother 
of the great Lord Bacon. 

Sir Anthony Bacon was the son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, by his second wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to Edward 
VI. Sir Anthony was born in 1558, and 
at the age of 21 commenced his travels on 
the Continent, first residing at Paris, and 
afterwards at Geneva with his friend the 
celebrated Theodore Beza. Whilst abroad 
he corresponded with many eminent per- 
sons in England, and the letter-book which 
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Mr. Cole exhibited contains copies of many 
of his letters written in 1580 and 1581. 

Mr. Cole observed that John Aylmer, 
Bishop of London, was born at Aylmer- 
hall, Norfolk, in 1521, and that his quick- 
ness of apprehension attracted the atten- 
tion of the Marquis of Dorset, who sent 
him to Cambridge, and made him his 
chaplain, and tutor to his children, one of 
whom was the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey. 

He was consecrated Bishop of London 
in 1576, and died in 1594, aged 73. 
Pierce, in his “ Vindication of the Dissent- 
ers,” says :—“ Dr. John Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, was a man of most intemperate 
heat, who persecuted the Puritans with 
the utmost rage, and treated ministers 
with such virulent and abusive language 
as a man of sense and indifferent temper 
would scorn to use towards porters and 
coblers.” 

The latter part of Aylmer’s letter is 
characteristic. After admonishing the 
Lord Mayor, he says :—“ If you take this 
in good p’te, as cominge from him that 
hath charge on you, I am glad; yf not, I 
must tell you your dutie out of my chaire, 
which is the pulpit at Paules Crosse, where 
you must sitt, not as a judge to control, 
but as a scholler to learne, and I, not as 
John Elmer, to be taunted, but as John 
London, to teach you and all London, and 
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yf you use not yourself as an humble 
scholler, then to discipline you as your 
teacher and prelate.” 

Mr. Cole, in concluding his remarks, 
called attention to the Bishop’s name as 
spelt in the letter. In all biographical 
notices of the Bishop the name is written 
* Aylmer,’ but in the letter above referred 
to it is ‘ Elmer.’ 

Mr. W. H. Overall read a paper on St. 
Paul’s Cross, and exhibited several volumes 
of sermons preached there. 

Mr. Overall remarked that the old pul- 

pit was built of timber mounted upon 
steps of stone and covered with lead. The 
first notice of this cross was in 1258, 
when Chief Justice Mansell laid an accu- 
sation against the Mayor and Aldermen 
of London for overtaxing the citizens. 
Fabian records another meeting, or folk- 
mote, as having been called at the Cross by 
Henry III. in 1259, when his Majesty 
attended, accompanied by his brother the 
Earl of Cornwall, and directed the Lord 
Mayor to administer the oath of allegi- 
ance to all citizens above the age of twelve 
years. 
In 1388 Robert de Braybroke requested 
contributions to restore the Cross, it being 
then in a very ruinous condition; and in 
1448 Thomas Kemp, the then Bishop of 
London, rebuilt it. 

A sermon preached by Robert Wimbel- 
ton, at Paul’s Cross, printed in Fox’s 
** Book of Martyrs,” occupies some eleven 
closely printed columns, and is a very 
quaint production. 

At this Cross Dr. John Shaw preached 
a sermon from the significant and memo- 
rable words, “ Bastard slips shall not take 
deep roots.” Here Bishop Ridley preached 
his sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Latimer was upwards of seventy years 
of age when he preached his first sermon 
from the Cross. Machin, in his Diary, 
alludes to the scene of riot which occur- 
red after the sermon delivered by Dr. 
Brown, of High Ongar, in Essex, and 
chaplain to Her Majesty, in consequence 
of his speaking against the late Queen, 
which so roused the populace that he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 
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On the 2nd of December, 1553, Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
Chancellor, attended by sixteen bishops 
and many judges, preached at Paul’s 
Cross, Cardinal Pole and King Philip of 
Spain being among the hearers. 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
pulpit was occupied by Bishops Horne, 
Jewel, Pierce, &c., and Her Majesty at- 
tended to return thanks for the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. 

In James’s reign the fame of the Cross 
still continued. James attended himself 
to hear the justly celebrated Dr. King, 
Bishop of London. 

The last monarch who attended was 
Charles I1., the Cross being pulled down 
in 1643, during the mayoralty of Isaac 
Pennington. 

William H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., read 
a letter from Archbishop Cranmer to 
Matthew Parker, dated May 5, 1548, ap- 
pointing him to preach at the Cross on 
Sunday, the 22nd of July; and that he 
fail not to preach that Sunday “ because 
the Cross must in no wise be disappointed 
or destitute of a preacher.” 

Charles Baily, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited 
several coloured tracings of painted glass. 
The earliest example (temp. Edward II.) 
was from the chapel of Merton College, 
Oxford; the next in point of date, a very 
beautiful specimen of early art from East 
Malling, Kent, representing the crowning 
of the Virgin, the lines of lead hardly in- 
terfering with the design. Mr. Baily also 
called attention to a curious specimen 
from Shottesbrook Church, Berks., repre- 
senting St. John the Baptist, the drapery 
being peculiarly arranged. Tracings of 
several figures of.saints from the same 
church, a shield with curious device from 
Little Warley Church, of an eagle from 
Corringham Church, &c., were also exhi- 
bited and described. 

Mr. William Sanders exhibited a framed 
engraving representing a knight (temp. 
Henry III.), and an ecclesiastic, both mem- 
bers of the Waterhouse family. It was 
remarked that these engravings illustrate 
a curious work on heraldry by Sylvanus 
Morgan, entitled “The Sphere of Gentry,” 
and were most probably by Gaywood. 

* 
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Robt. Cole, Esq., F.S.A., also exhibited 
and described several very interesting 
royal and other autographs, namely, of 
George II., George III., George IV., and 
the original notes taken by the latter when 
Prince of Wales at the examination of 
Hatfield ; a Letter of Handel returning 
thanks to the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany for the use of the kettle-drums in 
his oratorios; a letter of Sir John Frank- 
lin; a document signed by Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough ; and also a paper attested 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

H. W. Sass, Esq., exhibited, by permis- 
sion of the Court of Assistants of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, the ex- 
emplification of arms to that company by 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter, Sir Geo. Naylor, 
Clarencieux, and Ralph Bigland, Norroy, 
dated 30th of April, 1821. The arms are 
thus described: — Argent, a cross gules 
(being that of St. George) charged with 
a lion passant guardant or (being part of 
the Royal Arms of England); on a chief 
azure, a portcullis of the third, between 
two ostrich feathers erect of the field; 
and the crest, on a wreath of the colours, 
a dexter arm embowed in armour, the 
gauntlet grasping a pike, in bend sinister 
or, between two dragons’ wings argent, 
each charged with a cross gules. Sup- 
porters,—on the dexter side a pikeman 
armed and accoutred, supporting with the 
exterior hand a pike erect, proper, and on 
the sinister side a musketeer with his 
matchlock, bandoliers and rest, all proper. 
Motto, Arma pacis fulera. 

Several other representations of the 
arms were also exhibited by the Company, 
inclading a drawing on vellum by John 
Blackwell, clerk to the Company in the 
early part of the last century ; also some 
engravings of them of earlier date, con- 
tributed by Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A. 

Mr. Sass remarked that a company or 
guild had existed long previous to the 
time of the first letters patent (28 Henry 
VIIL., anno 1537). This king had from 
early life practised the use of all manly 
and athletic exercises, particularly that of 
the bow, and found, upon his accession in 
1509, the citizens of London well disposed 
towards the encouragement of one of his 


favourite pursuits; and as its use was of 
far more importance to his government 
than to his amusement, he gave them 
every sanction which could be derived 
from his presence and practice. They 
extended their exercises over the fields 
near Islington, Hoxton, and Shoreditch, 
and were accustomed to fix butts and 
targets there to shoot at; but as the in- 
habitants of those villages increased in 
number, they enclosed their grounds, 
which had been a common field, and 
thereby prevented the practice of archery. 
This produced a serious contest, amount- 
ing to an insurrection, in 5 Henry VIII. 
(1514), in which the citizens practising 
archery, tenacious of what they had long 
enjoyed as a right, assembled and de- 
stroyed all fences. A patent of incor- 
poration was granted to this Company on 
the 25th of August, 1537. In this patent 
many curious privileges are granted ; 
among others, members of the Honourable 
Artillery Company are, without a game 
license, permitted to shoot any kind of 
game in any part of His Majesty’s do- 
minions, except within two miles of the 
spot where he may at the time happen to 
be residing. They are also exempted 
from serving upon any jury. In 1588 the 
Company made a considerable figure at 
the camp at Tilbury, but for some reason 
from that time it gradually declined, all 
useful discipline was gradually neglected, 
and the Honourable body, which had to 
this time trained themselves and others in 
the art of war, almost ceased to exist. 
James I. granted a patent for the en- 
couragement of the Company, which bears 
date the Ist of February, 1605. This 
patent was principally for the purpose of 
preventing the enclosure of the various 
fields in which the Artillery Company had 
previously had the right of shooting. 
This was the precursor to another patent, 
granted five years afterwards, for the re- 
vival of the Company by the same mo- 
narch, the names in which correspond 
exactly with the register of the Company. 
Charles I, granted a charter to the 
Company the 20th of December, 1633, 
for the preservation of their rights as re- 
garded the shooting at their butts, and 
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giving power to destroy all enclosures, 
&c., which interfered with such rights. 

William III., in a letter dated the 22nd 
of May, 1689, expressed his satisfaction of 
their loyalty, and his desire to promote 
their welfare, and promote their ancient 
good order and discipline ; and in another 
letter, dated the 3rd of June, 1690, he 
evinced his consideration for the Honour- 
able Artillery Company by appointing 
himself captain-general, and substituting 
the Duke of Norfolk in his stead during 
his absence in Ireland. 

On the accession of Queen Anne the 
Company presented an address, to which 
Her Majesty replied, and appointed Prince 
George of Denmark captain-general. 

King George I. appointed the Prince of 
Wales as captain-general, and in addition 
to this sent a letter, dated the 5th of 
May, 1715, confirming the Company’s 
rights to use all their practising grounds, 
and recommending that the officers of 
trained bands should be members of the 
Company. 

George III., on the 11th of March, 
1766, expressed himself by letter to the 
same effect, and appointed George Prince 
of Wales captain-general. 

King William IV., on the 21st of 
August, 1830 (being his birthday), signed 
a warrant confirming the Company’s 
rights, and declaring himself captain- 
general, and appointing the Duke of 
Sussex as colonel. 

Mr. Sass, in describing the various en- 
gravings and drawings exhibited, especially 
ealled attention to a very curious framed 
engraving of the arms of the Artillery 
Company, haying six small shields intro- 
duced, three on each side of the large 
shield of the Company’s arms. The fol- 
lowing note is on the back of the frame :— 


“This print, framed and glazed, was 
given by Major Edward Dowling to the 
Honourable Artillery Company, 28th of 
April, 1790. On enquiry made at the 


Heralds’ Office, it appears that the arms 
in the small shields round the Company’s 
arms appertain to the persons in com- 
mand, and who, by the books of the 
Honourable Commissioners of Lieutenancy, 
also appear to have been Colonels of the 
six regiments of London on the muster of 
1676, about which time it is therefore 
probable that this print was engraved, 
Dexter side :— 

“1, Sir John Robinson, Bart., Lord 
Mayor in 1663, Colonel of the Green 
Regiment. 

“ 2. Sir Robert Vyner, Kt., Lord Mayor 
in 1675, Colonel of the Red Regiment. 

“3. Sir Wm. Pritchard, Lord Mayor in 
1683, Colonel of the Blue Regiment. 

“ Sinister side :— 

“1. Sir Thomas Bludworth, Kt., Lord 
Mayor in 1664, Colonel of the Yellow 
Regiment. 

“2. Sir Jos. Sheldon, Kt., Lord Mayor 
in 1676, Colonel of the White Regiment. 

“3. Sir Thomas Player, one of the 
Representatives in Parliament of the City 
of London in 1678 and 1679, Colonel of 
the Orange Regiment.” 


Autographs of the colonels mentioned 
in this note were exhibited by Joseph J. 
Howard, F.S.A. 

Henry C. Coote, Esq, F.S.A., called 
attention to an Anglo-Saxon charter of 
Westminster Abbey, purporting to bear 
date in the year 951, and to be a con- 
firmatory grant of five hides of land from 
King Edgar to the church of the blessed 
Peter the Apostle at Westminster. Ac- 
cording to a recital in the deed, a previous 
grant of the same land had been made by 
Offa, King of Mercia. The follewing is 
a literal translation of the boundaries :— 
“ First up from Thames along Merfleet to 
Pollenestoc, so on to Bulunga fen. From 
the fen following the old ditch to Cow- 
ford. From Cowford up along Teoburn to 
the wide high road (literally, militaryroad) 
to the old wooden church of St. Andrew, 
so into London fen, along south on Thames 
in midstream, along stream by land and 
by strand back on to Merfleet.” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





WE have received a letter, which we print in another column, from Mr. 
W. R. Wilde, of Dublin, in reference to the article on Pfah/bauten in our 
last number. We are much obliged by the communication, and beg to 
state that it has all along been our intention to treat of the Crannoges of 
Ireland and Scotland, and thus complete the subject. In doing so we hope 
that we may reckon on local assistance, and particularly on that of Mr. 
Wilde. One great reason for our not having done this before is that the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy and of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland reach us so very irregularly, and often so long after the time of 
publication, that many subjects appear to be gone by, long before we can give 
any account of them. We trust that our excellent friends the Secretaries in 
Dublin and Edinburgh will be careful to remove the difficulty in future. 

Whilst on this subject, we take the opportunity to remind the Secretaries 
of other local Societies of the importance of supplying us with their Pro- 
ceedings as soon after publication as possible, in order that we may keep 
our readers aw courant of what is going on in all parts of the country. For 
more than a century the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine has been the chief 
organ of communication between the antiquaries of different parts of the 
kingdom, and thus has been the means of bringing many valuable dis- 
coveries to light. We venture also to suggest the expediency of adopting 
woodcuts more generally in place of lithographs for the illustration of 
antiquities. The difference is this: when lithographs are used, the 200 or 
300 copies for the use of the members of the Society are printed, and there 
is an end of the matter; the information conveyed to the eye by such a 
plate is confined to these 200 or 300 persons: if woodcuts are used, the 
expense, including printing, is much the same, and when the members are 
supplied, the wood block or a metal cast from it can be lent or exchanged 
with other Societies, or with ourselves, and its utility increased a hundred- 
fold. The object of a learned Society is not merely to collect information 
for its own members, but to communicate it to the world, to others in- 
terested in the same pursuits, wherever situated. We can safely assert 
that a picture of an archeological object once transferred to the pages of 
the Genriteman’s Macaztne has a wider circulation than through any other 
archeological publication; it is certain to be seen by the principal 
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antiquaries in all parts of the British dominions, and in France, Germany, 
and America. 

Without giving offence we may express our opinion, that it is not reason- 
able to expect our Publishers to supply this Magazine to the different 
learned Societies gratis, in exchange for information which the Societies 
ought to be only too glad to have such a means of spreading abroad. Above 
a hundred copies are expected to be given away monthly, and we must 
say we think that this is a heavy tax upon the liberality of the proprietors 
of a valuable publication. 


HACHETTES DILUVIENNES ET INDUSTRIE PRIMITIVE. 


M. L’Asse Cocuer has requested us to give publicity to the accompany- 
ing extract from a letter addressed by him to M. le Professeur Charma, 
Sécrétaire de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie :— 


“Tl faut que je vous dise ce qui m’a conduit dans le bassin de la Somme, & 
Saint-Valery, 4 Abbeville, 4 Amiens et dans tout ce pays de tourbiéres et de 
marécages. Depuis deux ans j’éprouvais un vif désir de voir en place, in situ, 
comme disent nos voisins les Anglais, ces fameuses hachettes dites diluviennes 
qui agitent et remuent tout le monde savant. Depuis dix-huit mois, elles font 
affluer l'Europe scientifique vers cette vallée de la Somme qui, sous d’autres 
rapports, est loin de posséder l’intérét des vallées du Rhin, de la Loire ou de la 
Seine. Mais en revanche, elle a rencontré, dans ses sabliéres et ses argiliéres une 
illustration aussi nouvelle qu’inattendue. Chacun, en effet, veut contempler, dans 
le pays qui le premier les a mis au jour, ces produits de l'industrie primitive qu’s 
présent l’ou rencontre partout, aussi bien en France qu’a l’étranger. 

“Tout d’abord, j’ai salué dans son hétel d’Abbeville le vénérable inventeur de 
ces modestes monuments, longtemps inapergus et 4 présent sirenommés. J’ai revu 
avec un vif plaisir M. Boucher de Perthes, tant de fois repoussé du domaine 
scientifique et dont le nom parcourt 4 présent Je monde civilisé sur les lévres de 
la science et sur les ailes de la renommée. Avec lui, j’ai visité sa collection qui 
reporte si fortement le spectateur 4 cet age de pierre dont je venais rechercher les 
restes; puis avec lui ou avec ses amis, je suis descendu dans les argilitres de 
Menchecourt, de la Porte Marcadé et du Moulin-Quignon, catacombes nouvelles 
d’ou sunt sorties les premiéres hachettes et, avec elles, les éléments d’un monde 
nouveau et les débris d’une civilisation perdue dans la nuit des temps. 

‘““D’Abbeville, je me suis rendu & Amiens et suis entré dans ses curieuses 
tranchées de Saint-Acheul oti le fait des haches diluviennes a pris corps, ov il 
s'est établi d’une maniére incontestable et d’ou il s’est élevé & la hauteur d'un 
événement scientifique. Cette gloire cosmopolite, ces arénes modernes la devront 
en grande partie 4 des archéologues Anglais et 4 des géologues étrangers. Je 
suis descendu dant ces sabliéres, escorté, ou pour mieux dire contreforté de trois 
solides archéologues picards, MM. Goze, Dusevel, et l’Abbé Corblet. Nous avons 
vu sous nos yeux extraire d'un sol vierge de tout mouvement humain, depuis le 
dépét alluvial qui I’a formé, des silex ot la main de l'homme ne saurait se 
méconnaitre. J’ai remporté quelques-uns de ces grossiers, mais précieux monu- 
ments ; c’est la récolte des deux journées que j’ai passées 4 Amiens, et des deux 
Visites que j’ai faites 4 Saint-Acheul. J’en offrirai, avec plaisir, aux collections 
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de la Société, aprés avoir satisfait le Musée de Rouen en faveur duquel cette ex- 
cursion a été entreprise ; car je ne dois pas négliger de vous dire que le digne et 
éclairé Préfet de la Seine-Inférieure avait bien voulu me confier cette mission 
scientifique, comme en 1859, M. le Maire de Rouen en avait donné une pareille 
a M. G. Pouchet dans l’intérét le mieux entendu du Muséum de notre cité 


métropolitaine, 
Dieppe, le 6 Octobre, 1860. 


L’ Asse CocHET. 





“W.S.N.” AND THE “NATIONAL” REVIEWER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The letter of “ W.S. N.” 
in your December number deserves my 
thankful acknowledgment, both for its 
matter and for its tone. There is now 
little or nothing in controversy between 
your correspondent and myself; and, if 
we must differ on any point, I trust that 
we shall be able to differ without a breach 
of good feeling on either side. If my 
letter in your number for November con- 
tained anything which W. S. N. considers 
too sharp, I beg him to regard such pas- 
sages as withdrawn. 

It is right that this acknowledgment 
should be made publicly ; and, having been 
led to address you for that purpose, I 
trust that you will allow me to point out 
what seems to me a mistake in the founda- 
tion of the judgment which you have pro- 
nounced against me in the matter of the 
“National” reviewer. You state truly 
that in the “Saturday Review” article 
on Mr. Morris, my “name occurs only by 
a passing allusion ;” that in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” of Dr. Vaughan I am not 
mentioned at all; and that the letter to 
yourself which bears Mr. Freeman’s sig- 
nature is “on a different subject to that 
touched upon by any of the reviews.” 
And “therefore” you “quite think that 
it was an error to introduce such matters 
into the controversy.” 

{| Here, Mr. Unpan, I cannot but think 
that you have allowed yourself to be mis- 
led by one of the “ National” reviewer's 
many misrepresentations. That writer, 
in his letter to you, professes to suppose 
that my object in first addressing you 
was to defend my book against adverse 
critics, and that the name of Becket was 
the only point on which I believed my- 
self to have any ground of defence. If 





this had been a true statement of my 
purpose, I admit that you would be quite 
right in blaming me for dragging into 
the question articles in which I had not 
been censured, or even mentioned. But 
the real object of my first letter to you 
was that which is stated in its heading— 
to vindicate the use of the surname Becket 
as belonging to the Archbishop who is 
usually called by it; and, this being the 
case, it appears to me that I was entitled 
to refer to any writings in which an 
attempt had been made to deny us the 
liberty of designating him by that name. 
Now such an attempt had been distinctly 
made in the “Saturday” article on Mr, 
Morris—from which, indeed, my quotation 
in favour of discarding the surname was 
taken, as neither the “Guardian” nor the 
“National Review” happened to be at 
hand. Mr. Freeman’s letter on North- 
ampton Castle had also to do with the 
subject, inasmuch as he there speaks of 
“St. Thomas of Canterbury” as if no 
other way of designating the Archbishop 
ought to be used by a well-informed man. 
And even the enumeration in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” of the various names under 
which the Archbishop has been spoken of, 
was by no means foreign to the question, 
although I need hardly say that, if the 
writer, in his own mind, preferred ‘St. 
Thomas,” the “Edinburgh Review” was 
not very likely to let a contributor display 
such a preference. 

I believe, therefore, that I was justified 
in referring to the “ Edinburgh” and the 
“Saturday” articles, and to Mr. Freeman’s 
letter, as well as to those articles in which 
my book had been reviewed, although I 
should not have brought forward Mr. 
Freeman’s name but for the unmannerly 
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language in which I was challenged to 
name the “fifth periodical.’ I allow 
that thus to charge a person with the 
authorship of anonymous articles would 
have been against “the laws of literary 
etiquette,” if the matter had been within 
the operation of those laws. But when 
a writer abuses the privilege of anony- 
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mous publication so grossly as I believe 
the “National” réviewer toe have abused 
it, it seems to me that he forfeits all claim 
to protection from the laws of literary 
etiquette.—I am, &c. 


J. C. ROBERTSON. 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


ST. FRIDESWIDE’S SHRINE, OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having lately had to ex- 
amine carefully the so-called Shrine of St. 
Frideswide in Oxford Cathedral, I venture 
to offer the following suggestions as to the 
use for which it was intended, and the 
date of its erection, neither of which ever 
seem to have been sufficiently investigated, 
though they have been the subject of some 
controversy. 

The “ Shrine” stands at the south-east 
angle of the Latin chapel, just filling up 
the space between the two piers of the 
first bay, with its east end abutting on the 
wall, and the other sides standing clearly 
out. It consists of two parts, the lower of 
stone and the upper of wood, but both are 
parts of the same design, and both evident- 
ly erected at the same time. The stone 
portion consists of a tomb, and a doorway 
to a staircase leading to a chamber in the 
upper or wooden portion. The tomb con- 
sists of a large slab of stone filling the 
whole space, on which is still visible the 
matrix of a brass, the metal of which has 
been removed, but it shews clearly the 
outlines of two figures, one male, in civil 
costume, and the other female, with the 
heart-shaped head-dress. Round the mar- 
gin has been a narrow brass border with 
a legend, but this is also gone. The sides 
of this tomb are richly panelled and orna- 
mented with pedestals or brackets. Above 
this slab is a richly groined and panelled 
canopy supported by buttresses with de- 
pressed three-centred arches between, and 
on the outside with rich buttresses and 
pinnacles, a richly carved string of vine- 
leaves and grapes, with the Tudor flower 
and battlements above. This canopy, owing 
to the requirement of height for the 
chamber above, is very low, and is but 
little raised above the slab. At the 
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west end of this tomb is the richly orna- 
mented doorway before mentioned, and 
a flight of steps leading to the upper 
chamber, which has an oak floor and roof, 
but is open on the upper part on three 
sides. The exterior of this wooden cham- 
ber is divided into two stages, the lower 
of which is closed, but the upper, as men- 
tioned before, is open. Both these stages 
are covered with rich tabernacle-work 
with ground canopies, and are divided by 
a rich string of carved vine-leaf and grapes 
with the Tudor flower, as in the lower 
story, and of which three different varieties 
occur. The upper canopies terminate in 
tall crocketed spires, rising gradually in 
height from the sides to the centre. 

As to its use, I think there can be no 
doubt that the lower part is the tomb of 
the founder or donor, and his wife, as the 
size of the slab for the brass renders it 
physically impossible that it could have 
been introduced after the erection of the 
other part. This tomb, then, the form of 
the erection itself, and its position in re- 
gard to the east window, (being not in 
the centre but between the pillars on 
one side,) seem to render it impossible 
that it could have been the shrine itself, 
and I think therefore that Professor Willis’s 
suggestion that it was the “watching 
chamber” or loft of the shrine is per- 
fectly correct. Its form and plan, as well 
as its position, are well adapted for this 
purpose. Being sufficiently raised and 
open in the upper part, the watchers 
would have the command not only of the 
shrine itself, which would be placed in 
front of the east window and consequently 
close to the loft, but also of the adjoining 
chapel, the choir, the transept, and almost 
every part of the church. The watching- 
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loft at St. Alban’s, which is placed in a 
similar position, but on the north side, 
confirms this supposition. 

It is stated that the shrine of St. 
Frideswide was plundered in 1308, and as 
it had no doubt before the fifteenth century 
regained its original splendour, and as we 
know that rich gifts were continually 
added to it by members of the University, 
as well as by others, there was sufficient 
reason for having it continually watched. 

I will now endeavour to fix the date of 
the present building. The impression of 
the brass still remaining clearly shews the 
form of a lady wearing a heart-shaped 
head-dress. This was a well-known fashion 
of the time of Henry VI., and this, coupled 
with the style of the architecture, will give 
the key to the date, and it will be found, 
by comparing it with other buildings of 
this reign, that it perfectly agrees with 
them. Among these may be mentioned 
—Fotheringhay Church, the contract for 
which is dated 1435 ; monumentof Richard 
Beauchamp at Warwick, 1439; monument 
of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester at St. 
Alban’s, 1446. 

Two points have been adduced for giving 
it a later date, viz. the Tudor flower and 
the elliptic or three-centred arch. The 
term “ Tudor flower,” though convenient 
as designating a well-known ornament, is 
unfortunate in an historical point of view, 
as the flower was in constant use long be- 
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fore the time of the Tudors. We find it on 
the monument of Edward III. in West- 
minster Abbey, c. 1380, on that of Henry 
IV. at Canterbury, and on that of Duke 
Humphrey at St. Alban’s, 1446, and in the 
tracery of the fan-vault at Fotheringhay 
Church, 1435, and, indeed, its use was 
thoroughly established at this period. 

The depressed three-centred arch before 
mentioned occurs on the tomb of Edward 
IITI., and also on the well-known one of 
Richard Beauchamp at Warwick, between 
which last and that of St. Frideswide 
there is a great resemblance in details, 
and if we take the three monuments of 
Edward III., Henry IV., and Richard 
Beauchamp, we shall have most of the de- 
tails of the Oxford one. . 

I think therefore that we may safely 
conclude that the present building was 
erected in the reign of Henry VI., 1422 
to 1461, bya civilian—probably a merchant 
—and his wife, for the double purpose of a 
monument for themselves and as a watch- 
ing-loft to the then rich and costly shrine 
of St. Frideswide. Who these individuals 
were is an interesting enquiry, and one 
peculiarly fitted to the investigation of our 
newly remodelled Architectural and His- 
torical Society of Oxford.—I am, &c. 


O. JEWITT. 


Clifton-villas, Camden-square, N.W. 
December 8, 1860. 


ANCIENT LAKE-DWELLINGS. 


Mr. UrBaN,— For some months past 
the periodicals, both in England and Ire- 
land, abound in notices of the Swiss 
pfahlbauten, or ancient lacustrine habita- 
tions, of the early Celtic people of Europe. 
These notices are almost entirely derived 
from three learned papers by Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller, of Ziirich; the first published in 
1854, and the last during the present 
year. Most of the writers of these ar- 
ticles have been good enough to allude to 
my Catalogue of the Antiquities in the 
Museum‘ of the Royal Irish Academy, 
published in 1857; but few of them ap- 
pear to have seen the work; and the 
author of the paper on the subject of 
lake dwellings in your issue for December 
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is evidently unconscious of the fact that 
the first of these ancient habitations ex- 
amined or described in Europe was that at 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, co. Meath, in 
Ireland, a lengthened description of which 
I laid before the Royal Irish Academy in 
April, 1840. See the Proceedings of that 
body, vol. i. p. 420. 

Since then at least fifty of these forti- 
fied islands have been discovered in Ire- 
land, and the latest accounts thereof, re- 
corded in the Proceedings of the Academy, 
may be seen in the Number for April, 
1859.—I am, &c. 

W. R. WILDE. 
1, Merrion-square, Dublin, 
December 3, 1860. 
L 
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[ Under this title it is intended to give brief notes of matters of current antiquarian 
interest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN 
invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many 
things that would otherwise pass away. | 





Tue Roman Vitta at Nortuh Wraxnaty.—In No. xix. of “The Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History Magazine,” Mr.G. Poulett Scrope has pub- 
lished an account of a Roman villa lately excavated under his orders and superin- 
tendence. In that portion of the paper which describes the various apartments 
is the following passage :—‘ The five small rooms which occupy the western ex- 
tremity of this range of building are its most interesting portion. They all pos- 
sessed hypocausts, or hot air flues, beneath tHeir floors, and together evidently 
formed a suite of hot bath-rooms, or ¢herme.” It is a very common mistake to 
term such rooms éaths. They were in reality the winter apartments, and the 
hypocausts were for warming them. In this part of Roman villas baths are often 
found, but they are of comparatively small dimensions, such as those found at Hart- 
lip, in Kent, and engraved in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. These were in close 
contiguity with the winter rooms, for the obvious reason of being easily supplied 
with water heated by the hypocaust. In this cold and foggy climate warmth to 
preserve life was first sought for and secured by the Roman masons: the baths 
usually occupied but a very small space, and there are instances to shew they were 
sometimes detached from the main building. The arrangement of the flue tiles 
up the sides of the rooms will be well understood by reference to the engravings 
of the room at Jublains, in France, Co/. Ant., vol. iii. pl. xxvi. 

DurovernuM.—Excavations lately made in the High-street of Canterbury have 
laid open the foundations of Roman buildings which cross below the present street, 
proving that it cannot be of so early a date as some have imagined. On the side 
of the Watling Street, just beyond the city walls, a Roman cemetery has been 
touched upon by excavators for the foundations of a house. Mr. John Brent has 
been assiduously watching these discoveries on the part of the Kent Archeological 
Society. 

Non-Appreciation or AntTiquities.—A fine specimen of the gold torques has 
been recently dug up in bog earth at Moorcourt, near Romsey. Some years since 
an immense quantity of these ornaments, of various patterns, but generally of 
larger size than the one referred to, discovered in Brittany, came before the Trustees 
of the British Museum, being offered for a trifle above their value in gold. They 
were also offered to the Society of Antiquaries, by whom they were likewise re- 
jected. They were then taken back to France and melted. 

ConTRIBUTIONS To THE History or LitEraturE.—Mr. Beriah Botfield has just 
produced, at the Cambridge University Press, a work* that entitles him to the 





* “Prefationes ad Editiones Principes Auctorum Classicorum.—The Prefaces to the 
First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, collected and edited by Beriah Bot- 
field, M.P., M.A., F.R.S., &.” Demy 4to. (Printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, and sold by Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London.) 
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gratitude of all who have a due regard for the labours of the great scholars to 
whom the restoration of learning is due. It is a complete collection of the prefaces 
to the Principes or first printed editions of the Greek and Latin Classics. Though 
many of these Prefaces are very curious, and others of considerable literary merit, 
they have hitherto, with few exceptions, been buried in the rare volumes in which 
they first appeared. By taking upon himself the labour and expense of making 
them generally accessible, Mr. Botfield has rendered a real service to literature. 
He is, however, understood to be now engaged in a work that will be of much 
greater importance, particularly with relation to the medisval literature of these 
countries. This is a collection of all the existing Catalogues of the monastic and 
private libraries of Great Britain anterior to the Reformation. If only a moderate 
degree of completeness can be attained, the work will be one of great value as an 
index of the literary tastes of our ancestors, beside preserving for us in an easily 
consultable form some notice of many important books that have perished. If any 
of our readers should be in possession of any ancient inedited Catalogues, they 
would do well to put themselves in communication with Mr. Botfield. 


Earty Paintep Booxs.—Some works of this class fetched high prices at the 
sale of the library of M. Solar, at Paris, in November and December last. Among 
them Gratiani Decretum, folio, printed at Mentz in 1472, on parchment, by Petrus 
Scheffer, with illuminated capitals, sold for 1,900f.; Bonifacius Papa VIII, Liber 
Sextus Decretalium, a fine folio on parchment, printed at Mentz in 1470, by P. 
Scheffer, 1,120f. ; Justiniani Institutionum Libri IV., a beautiful copy on parch- 
ment, printed at Mentz in 1468, by P. Scheffer, 4,000f.; Cy commence la table du 
premier livre intitulé “ Somme Rural,” printed at Bruges, by Colard Mansion, in 
1479, a black-letter folio, the first edition of this scarce work, 3,500f.; Coustumes 
du Pays de Normandie, in Latin and French, on parchment, printed at Rouen in 
1483: this book, the first printed in Normandy, was purchased for a private 
library at Rouen, 1,300f. ; Coustumier du Pays de Poictou, by Marnef, at Paris and 
Poitiers, in 1515; copy presented to Francis I., printed on parchment, in the old 
binding, bearing the King’s arms, with the crown and escocheon of France and 
the salamander, 1,545f. ; Francisei Floridi Sabini Apologia, Basle, 1540, binding 
by Grolier, 1,000f.; La Princesse de Cléves, by Madame de Lafayette, Paris, 1678, 
2 vols., original edition; 327f.; the Fables d’Esope, printed in 1524, 340f.; Dio- 
dore de Sicile, Venice edition, 1542, 595f.; the Hommes Iilustres de Plutarque, 
430f.; and the Dialogues de Lucien, 385f. A magnificent copy of Justin’s His- 
toire de Troje Pompée, 1520, bound by Maioli, brought 1,035f.; Hygini Fabule, a 
volume remarkable for its binding of the sixteenth century, a rare specimen, 
1,705f. ; Dante Allighierit, Milan, 1478, small folio, 825f.; Petrarca, Sonnetti, 
Canzoni, e Triomphi, Venice, 1473, small folio, 825f.; Orlando Furioso di Messer 
Ludovico Ariosto, 1558, in 8vo., plates and handsomely bound with the arms of 
Catherine de Medicis, 600f.; Zewrdanneckh, a history of the adventures of the 
famous hero and knight, composed by Melchior Pfintzing for the marriage of 
Maximilian I. with the daughter of Charles the Rash; dedication of the 1st of 
March, 1517 ; in folio, bound in pig’s skin and printed on vellum, adorned with 
118 engravings carefully coloured in the sixteenth century, 4,000f.” 

Among the books there was one of high historical interest, namely, the Office de 
la Semaine Sainte & l'usage de la Maison du Roy, Paris, 1743, octavo, having on 
the back the arms of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. This volume was con- 
stantly used by the unfortunate monarch in his captivity. Inside, on the blank 
leaf, is the stamp of the Temple, and near it a note in the King’s handwriting, 
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dated January 3, 1793, signed “ Louis Capet,” in which he thanks M. Elevet for 
all the kindness he had shewn the writer during his confinement, and adding these 
words, “ Je prie M. Elevet d’accepter mon livre.” To the volume is attached, for 
the purpose of marking the page, a piece of plaited cord of silk, covered with 
gold, to the end of which is joined a small bag of crimson satin in the shape of a 
heart, made by the Queen, and containing some of her hair. This highly-interest- 
ing volume was sold for 2,620f. 


Lorp Patmerston’s ARCHITECTURAL TastE.—Lord John Manners, M.P., pre- 
sided at a soirée given at Leicester, on the 5th of December last, in connection 
with the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society. In the course 
of his speech the noble lord remarked that the great spread of architectural and 
archzological knowledge owes nothing whatever to the Government of the 
country, differing in this respect most materially from the fortunes of the same 
pursuits in most continental countries. “ Private munificence,” he said, “ private 
zeal, and the increased and improved taste and knowledge of the country at large, 
have of themselves, to a great extent, remedied the evils of which Mr. Joseph 
Hume once complained, and now, year by year, the House of Common votes un- 
grudging'y, I would almost say, any sum which the executive Government thinks 
proper to ask for the maintenance or restoration of those monuments of antiquity 
which are confided to the care of a particular department of the Government either 
in England or Scotland. In this, as in so many other cases, the action of Parlia- 
ment and of Government has followed, rather than led, the improved taste and 
knowledge of the country. There is one memorable exception to this gratify- 
ing rule, and that is in the firm determination which has been evinced by the 
head of the present Government not to sanction that remarkable change in public 
taste in matters of architecture which the success of so many architectural and 
archeological meetings throughout the country clearly, in my opinion, establishes, 
Lord Palmerston may be a very great reformer in other departments of the State, 
but I think it clear that in architecture, at any rate, we must regard him as one of 
the sturdiest anti-reformers of which this generation can boast. If Lord Palmer- 
ston’s determination is successful, we shall see, I have no doubt, the greatest pub- 
lic buildings of the future in this country erected in a style which may have 
pleased our ancestors a hundred years ago, but from which the more educated 
taste and knowledge of the present generation is revolting, if it has not already 
revolted. I may innocently express an earnest hope that, before Parliament mects 
again, whatever view the Architectural Societies of the country may take upon this 
question, they will favour the House of Commons with the expression of their 
view, be it favourable to the one I am now speaking of, or be it unfavourable, and 
that Parliament, when called upon to decide on the style of the great pile of build- 
ings which will have to be erected in the course of a few years for the reception 
of the Indian and Foreign Departments, will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing what is the formed and deliberate opinion of these Societies, which 
I think may be looked upon as the just exponents of the educated and cultivated 
architectural taste of the present generation.” 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Illustrated Handbook of Architec- 
ture. By James FErausson. Second Edi- 
tion. (London: Murray, 1859.)—When the 
first edition of this work appeared, it at- 
tracted, as was but natural, no small share 
of attention on the part of all architectural 
students. The design was a grand one, 
and the work filled a place which was not 
exactly occupied by any existing treatise 
on the subject. The lavish profusion of 
illustrations in the text at once distin- 
guished it from the Histories either of 
Mr. Hope or Mr. Freeman. And it had 
an advantage over those works, and over 
all other preceding writings, in opening a 
wide field of very curious research in 
which Mr. Fergusson might justly claim 
the merit of an original discoverer. Many 
of the forms of Oriental architecture were 
made known to the world for the first 
time through Mr. Fergusson’s book. And 
though, for that very reason, few people 
were able to test for themselves the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Fergusson’s descriptions, 
yet it was evident that, on those points, 
he was thoroughly master of his subject, 
and that the new and curious information 
which his book contained might be wel- 
comed without misgivings as to its accu- 
racy. In other parts of his work it was 
easy to recognize several high merits,—vast 
industry, considerable power of criticism, 
a full sense of the greatness of his subject, 
and a befitting anxiety to claim for it its 
proper place in the history of mankind. 
And whatever might be thought of many 
of Mr. Fergusson’s particular opinions, 
there was no denying that his book con- 
tained an accumulation of matter, of de- 
scriptions, of illustrations, above all of 
measured ground-plans, such as could be 
found in no other single work. We may 
add that those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Fergusson’s earlier writings were glad 
to welcome in his “ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture” a marked improvement in his 
way of dealing with opponents. His works 
on India and Jerusalem—to say nothing 


of the strange theory contained in the 
latter—were disfigured by a flippant and 
offensive style, sometimes amounting to 
monstrous personal insolence towards men 
who were certainly very much Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s superiors. The great historian 
of the Byzantine Empire happened to en- 
tertain a different view from Mr. Fer- 
gusson, he was therefore made the object 
of the grossest and most unprovoked per- 
sonal insult which we ever remember in 
our experience of literary warfare. There 
was nothing of this kind in the “ Hand- 
book of Architecture ;” readers were there- 
fore willing to believe that Mr. Fergusson 
had altogether sown his wild oats, and was 
going to settle down into a valuable ex- 
pounder of his subject, certainly apt to 
teach, and, as the judgement of charity 
hoped, apt to learn. All these things 
being so, it was no wonder that Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s book excited great attention, and 
was made, in many periodical writings, 
the subject of elaborate criticism. And 
certainly Mr. Fergusson had no reason to 
complain of his reception at the hands of 
his critics. Many of them enlarged on 
important differences of opinion, some 
pointed out important positive mistakes. 
But every one dealt with the book re- 
spectfully and, on the whole, favourably. 
Those who were most severe on particular 
portions were perfectly willing to allow 
the sterling excellence of other portions. 
A writer whose book gets off as well as 
Mr. Fergusson’s got off ought to be 
thankful for the well-earned praise he 
received, and no less thankful for the 
friendly hints which he may use for the 
future improvement of his work. 

We have now before us several of the 
reviews of Mr. Fergusson’s book which ap- 
peared in the years 1856 and 1857. We 
have referred to those in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” the “Saturday Review,” the 
“Guardian” newspaper, and our own 
pages. And we may add, for the satis- 
faction of Canon Robertson, that we have 
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every reason to believe that no two of 
these criticisms proceeded from the same 
pen. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the “great Saturday Reviler” 
was by far the most favourable of all. 
Mr. Fergusson at least has no right to 
bestow on the seventh-day critic the epi- 
thet conferred by Mr. Bright. The elabo- 
rate article in the “ Edinburgh” argued at 
length against several points of opinion in 
Mr. Fergusson’s work, and pointed out a 
few positive errors; but nothing could be 
more friendly and laudatory than its 
general tone. The “Guardian,” more 
suo, fastened tooth and nail upon various 
errors in detail. No man who fails in 
old Greek or in early medieval history 
is likely to find any quarter there. Mr. 
Fergusson showed that he knew very little 
about the age of Pericles or the age of 
Charles the Great, and he fared accord- 
ingly. But even the “Guardian” frankly 
and cordially acknowledged the general 
power of the book, the great and original 
value of its Oriental chapters, the truth 
and justness of much of its medieval por- 
tion, especially in the criticisms on par- 


ticular buildings. Of ourselves we are 
sure Mr. Fergusson could have no right 


to complain. We pointed out—in July, 
1856 *—several points of difference of opi- 
nion, and some in which Mr. Fergusson 
was positively wrong. We showed several 
instances in which he had been led astray 
as to the dates of buildings by too im- 
plicit faith in local guides, and we ob- 
jected to the needless confusion in nomen- 
clature which he had introduced. For 
example, the words “ Romanesque” and 
“Gothic” have, by this time, got definite 
meanings which everbody understands, and 
which we at least think are thoroughly 
correct and appropriate. St. Ambrose at 
Milan, the Apostles’ Church at Cologne, 
St. Stephen’s at Caen, and Peterborough 
Cathedral, are all of them Romanesque 
buildings. Milan Cathedral, Cologne Ca- 
thedral, St. Ouen’s at Rouen, and West- 
minster Abbey, are all of them Gothic 
buildings. Mr. Fergusson most strangely 
calls them all Gothic, and carries back the 
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name Romanesque to the late Roman ba- 
silicas. Against this, and some other simi- 
lar blemishes, we entered our critical pro- 
test, but we gave the book that large 
amount of praise which it deserved, and, 
where so much was good, we felt dis- 
inclined to press upon minor errors. On 
the whole, a man who comes out of the 
jaws of the critics with as little damage 
as Mr. Fergusson did has very little in- 
deed to complain of. 

Had Mr. Fergusson been a wise man, 
he would have sat quietly down with his 
book and the criticisms on his book, and 
would have compared them diligently and 
in a docile spirit. Positive errors he would 
have at once corrected; we cannot but 
think that he would have modified many 
points which are not exactly positive 
errors, but against which his critics had 
brought weighty objections. He would, 
in short, have recast his work, and, if a 
second edition had been called for, he 
would have brought it out in an improved 
form. We are sorry to say Mr. Fergusson 
has done nothing of the kind. A second 
edition has been called for, a second edi- 
tion has appeared, but, strange to say, 
the text of the second edition is, in every 
place where we have compared the two, 
word for word the same with the text of 
the first edition. Not a single mistake has 
been corrected, not a single doubtful opi- 
nion is either modified or supported by 
fresh arguments. We do not remember 
ever being more surprised than when we 
opened the volume, turned to several of 
the places which most needed alteration, 
and there saw the old blunders staring us 
full in the face. We hardly knew how to 
deal with such a case, and we have ac- 
tually kept silence for a long time about it 
through utter perplexity as to its proper 
treatment. It is really one of those cases 
where the magnitude of the offence helps 
to protect the offender. When a man 
commits a common everyday murder, 
he gets hanged without any sympa- 
thizers; but let a man commit a murder 
under some peculiarly atrocious circum- 
stances, if he does not get altogether let 
off, he is at least sure to find defenders on 
the score of “homicidal monomania.” So 
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when we looked at Mr. Fergusson’s book, 
we could hardly believe our own eyes; 
that a man should set all critical opinion 
so insolently at defiance seemed something 
utterly incredible. The thing could not 
be; there must be some mistake on our 
own parts; there must be some explan- 
ation behind which did not show itself at 
first sight. What if we should have been 
wrong and Mr. Fergusson right? It really 
seemed easier to believe that Leonidas 
was a Teutonic brother and that Charles 
the Great kept his court at Paris, than 
that any man capable of writing Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s book should have been capable of 
—plain truth will come out—such a piece 
of consummate impudence. But no, our 
charitable explanation fails us; after wait- 
ing more than a year, we find the sun, 
and the sky, and the earth, and the facts 
of past history just where they were. 
We find our head still on our shoulders, 
and our organs of mind and body still ca- 
pable of their functions. We feel sure 
that we are right, and that Mr. Fergus- 
son is wrong. And if wrong, how utterly 
and wilfully wrong. If a man trespasses 
once on your field, it may be merely a 
mistake; the utmost you do is to warn 
him off; if he cones again, the trespass 
becomes wilful, and the law will give you 
a remedy. So, in our charity, we were 
willing to look on Mr. Fergusson’s blun- 
ders in his first edition as mere venial 
sins, instances of human fallibility, cases 
of those accidents which will happen, &c. 
&c. But when those blunders come again, 
unmitigated, undefended, unexplained, in 
a second edition, it is really too much 
for us. Instead of a venial offence, we 
have now to deal with a strong case of 
peccatum mortale. Mr. Fergusson has 
now brought himself under the censure 
which the Wise Man pronounces against 
“him who being often reproved harden- 
eth his neck.” The day of mercy is past ; 
we can only say, Fiat Justitia; ruat 
Fergusson. 

In making good this charge against Mr. 
Fergusson, we will endeavour to avoid, as 
far as possible, all points which can be in 
any way looked upon as mere matters of opi- 
nion. Some of what we look upon as the 


worst defects of Mr. Fergusson’s book are 
not exactly mistakes of fact. On these 
therefore we will not dwell at any length. 
It might perhaps be too much to expect 
that Mr. Fergusson should, in his second 
edition, have recast the arrangement of 
his whole work, though it would clearly 
have been a gain to have altered a plan 
which, in order to divide everything into 
Christian and Non-Christian, deals with 
St. Sophia in a later stage of the work 
than the Turkish mosques built in imita- 
tion of it. Nor are we very much sur- 
prised that Mr. Fergusson has not revised 
his whole system of nomenclature, and 
that the words Romanesque and Gothic 
are still used in the strange senses which 
he attached to them in the first edition. 
We might perhaps have expected to 
find some justification or apology for an 
innovation so bold and, as most people 
think, so needless. Still, though this bor- 
ders closely on an error in fact, it does 
not exactly come within the definition 
of a blunder; so we pass it by. We 
might with more reason have looked in 
the second edition for some tardy ac- 
knowledgement to those numerous writers 
who have gone before Mr. Fergusson and 
in many places forestalled Mr. Fergusson, 
but whom in the first edition he thought 
proper wholly to ignore. Mr. Fergusson 
may have his own notions of good taste: 
they differ from ours, but that again is not 
matter of fact. We hasten to give some 
specimens of the many passages standing 
uncorrected in the second edition, which 
are either absolute nonsense, without any 
meaning at all, or convey a meaning 
utterly contrary to the truth of history. 

As we before said, in our former review 
we dealt very tenderly with Mr. Fergusson. 
We did not care to expose many of his 
blunders in detail, though we pointed out 
many faults in his arrangement and no- 
menclature. One direct mistake of fact 
we did point out, the over-early date given 
by Mr. Fergusson to the church of Romain- 
Moutier, and several other buildings in 
Switzerland and France. We might have 
spared our pains; Romain-Moutier and its 
fellows are just as early in the second edi- 
tion as they were in the first. 
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Other critics however, besides our more 
general objections, brought forward a long 
list of actual historical blunders, which, if 
Mr. Fergusson had had the least discretion, 
he would have corrected in his new edition, 
but every one of which is still here in full 
force. Nearly all Mr. Fergusson’s mistakes 
come from one source. Mr. Fergusson 
strikes us as a very clever but an only 
half-educated man. Like most clever and 
half-educated men, he cannot take the 
measure of his own knowledge and ignor- 
ance. He does not know when to speak 
and when to hold his tongue. Conse- 
quently he writes just as glibly about 
things which he does not understand as 
about things which he does. His book 
therefore contains a strange mixture of 
sound and valuable remarks, the result of 
Mr. Fergusson’s natural cleverness, and of 
displays of the most monstrous ignorance 
which we ever came across. We do not 
scruple to say “the most monstrous ignor- 
ance,” although many of Mr. Fergusson’s 
blunders are of a kind which the “general 
reader” would never find out. So long as 


a man holds his tongue, we do not accuse 


him of ignorance. We do not go about 
and examine everybody we meet to see if 
they know this or that which they have 
no chance of knowing. It is only when a 
man sets up for a teacher that we judge 
him. We confess ourselves, without shame, 
that we are totally ignorant of the internal 
history of Thibet in the twelfth century. 
We do not think that any one has a right 
to blame us for our ignorance. But did 
we begin to talk or write about Thibetian 
history, our ignorance would at once be- 
come criminal, and any one who under- 
stood it would do perfectly right to scourge 
and pillory us as severely as he pleased. 
So it is with Mr. Fergusson. It is very 
probably no fault of his that he is totally 
ignorant of classical and medizval history. 
Many people are just as ignorant of both 
whom we should never for a moment think 
of blaming for it. But that is because 
those people have the sense to hold their 
tongues about what they do not under- 
stand. Mr. Fergusson is not only ignorant, 
but he goes out of his way to make an ela- 
borate and needless display of ignorance. 
10 
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This is the more the pity because Mr, 
Fergusson is naturally so clever a man, 
He has quite wit enough to see that archi. 
tecture cannot rightly be made a solitary 
study, that it must be taken in connection 
with ethnology, general history, and other 
branches of human knowledge. To be 
sure Mr. Fergusson seems rather too much 
inclined to give himself credit for being 
the first to find this out, whereas Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Freeman, to mention nobody else, 
were fully aware of the fact before him. 
Mr. Freeman wrote his “ History of Archi- 
tecture” when very young ; we gather from 
many passages of his later writings that, 
had he Mr. Fergusson’s advantages of a 
second edition, he would alter many 
passages where he has seen reason to 
change his views. But no one will deny 
that Mr. Freeman had, at all events, got 
upon the right path long before Mr. Fer- 
gusson, and that the equal devotion to 
classical and medieval literature, which 
his book showed even then, gave him many 
advantages over Mr. Fergusson. Still let 
Mr. Fergusson have all due credit. He sees 
very clearly, and expresses very well, the 
necessity of studying architecture in close 
connexion with history and ethnology. 
Only the unfortunate thing is that Mr. 
Fergusson, possessing only the merest 
smattering both of history and ethnology, 
cannot possibly carry out his own precept. 
His natural cleverness tells him what he 
ought to do; his lack of acquired scholar- 
ship hinders him from doing it. His theory 
is admirable, if his practice were only 
agreeable to it. Unluckily Mr. Fergusson, 
while, like Socrates, ignorant of many 
things, is, unlike Socrates, specially ig- 
norant of the depth of his own ignorance. 
That depth is indeed a Sirbonian bog; 
may we ourselves escape being swallowed 
up in the attempt to fathom it. 

We suppose there is no subject—except 
the early antiquities of Ireland—on which 
more nonsense has been written than about 
the early ethnology of Greece and Italy. 
How one literally quakes at the word 
Pelasgian. Over the Pelasgians Niebubr 
and Thirlwall grow puzzle-headed, while 
Mr. Grote and Sir G. C. Lewis, perhaps 
more prudently, give up the whole busi- 
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ness in despair. But there are people who 
know all about them. Mr. George Godwin, 
Editor of the “ Builder,” has lights of his 
own which have not reached the Home 
Office or the Palace of Abergwili. “I,” 
says Mr. Godwin, without the doubts and 
misgivings which have weighed down men 
of less research, “ Z think the Pelasgians 
were the same as the Phoenicians.” Mr. 
Fergusson knows even more about it than 
Mr. Godwin; only unluckily Mr. Fergus- 
son and Mr. Godwin do not tell us the 
same story. Let any one turn to Mr. 
Fergusson’s 256th page, and he will find 
the whole history of these same Pelasgians, 
when and where they lived and all about 
them; he will learn how “ Arcadia was 
the head-quarters of the Ionic race ;” how 
“at Athens the Doric and Ionic races seem 
to have been nearly equally mixed ;” how 
“the Doric race was identical with, or at 
least closely allied to, the Teutonic,” and 
how “the Pelasgi, on the other hand, were 
connected with the Celtic or Tartar 
races.” All this is put forth as so much 
indisputable truth. Alas for Mr. James 
Fergusson and his ethnology. This kind 
of writing is just that which stamps a man 
as a jackdaw in peacock’s feathers. No 
scholar would attempt to answer or to cor- 
rect it, because there is nothing to answer 
or to correct. It hardly rises to the dig- 
nity of blundering; the word blunder does 
imply some, though an imperfect, know- 
ledge of the subject of the blunder. Mr. 
Fergusson’s Greek ethnology is just so 
much meaningless gibberish, at which we 
simply laugh. And the nonsense is per- 
fectly gratuitous; nobody obliged him to 
write about Pelasgians, Dorians, and 
Ionians; he might, by a little discretion, 
have concealed from the world the fact 
that he knew nothing about them. Of 
course this kind of stuff did not escape 
either the writer in the “ Guardian” or the 
writer in the “ Edinburgh Review.” Of 
course also neither writer took the trouble 
to argue against it. The mere gibbeting 
was quite enough. But lo, we have it all 
over again in Mr. Fergusson’s second 
edition. 

Some other of Mr. Fergusson’s ethno- 
logical crotchets belonging to later times 
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have been shewn up with just as little 
effect upon Mr. Fergusson. Our readers 
have often heard of the domical churches 
of Perigueux and other places in Aqui- 
taine. They know that more than one 
theory has been propounded to account 
for so singular a phenomenon. M. de 
Verneilh, Mr. Parker, and others have all 
spoken their minds about them, So has 
Mr. Fergusson. But there is a differ- 
ence between their ways of speaking. Mr. 
Parker or M. de Verneilh may or may not 
be right in their views; but their views 
at all events have a meaning. They make 
intelligible propositions which may be 
argued about, and supported or disproved 
by evidence either way. There may have 
been a Greek colony in Aquitaine or a close 
commercial intercourse with Constanti- 
nople, or there may not. But the propo- 
sition, either way, has a meaning: the 
assertion, whether true or false, is at least 
possible. So when M. Ramée and, after 
him, Mr. Freeman, try to connect so 
marked a departure from the ordinary 
customs of the Western Church with the 
spirit which afterwards produced the re- 
form or heresy of the Albigenses, we feel 
that we are beginning to step from the 
regions of history into the regions of fancy. 
Still the theory, doubtful as it may be, is 
quite intelligible and quite possible. But 
Mr. Fergusson’s explanation is mere non- 
sense, without any meaning at all. He 
speaks of 

“A pointed arch, dome-roofed style, 
peculiar to the province, and indicating 
the presence of an Eastern people, who, if 
this be the case, can be no other than the 
Basques.” —(p. 612.) 

We can only ask, with Mr. Fergusson’s 
critic in the “ Guardian,”— 

“In what conceivable sense, except one 
common to the whole human race, are the 
Basques an Eastern people, and what lias 
the presence of an Eastern people to do 
with the building of domes ?” 

Mr. Fergusson’s ethnological crotchets 
amount to something like monomania. 
Let us try him in Scotland :— 

“Though so near a neighbour [sic], and 
so mixed up with England in all the re- 
lations of war and peace, the Scotch never 
borrowed willingly from the English, but 

M 
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owing probably to the Celtic element in 
the population, all their affinities and pre- 
dilections were for Continental nations, 
and especially for France.”—(p. 892). 

This strange passage deserves several 
comments. Let us remark, 

Ist. The “Scotch” of medieval history, 
those who built churches, formed alliances 
with France, &c., were not Celts, but the 
Teutonic inhabitants of the Lowlands, 
identical in blood and language with the 
Northern English. 

2nd. Scottish architecture up to the 
reign of Edward the First, is English. It 
has some provincial diversities, differing 
from other English examples as the style 
of Glastonbury differs from the style of 
Lincoln, but it is still English and not 
French. After Edward the First, the 
Scottish style is more like French than 
English, but is far from pure French. 

3rd. The political history of the two 
countries explains the architectural phe- 
nomena in the simplest way. Up to the 
great war with Edward the First, Scot- 
land and England were, on the whole, on 
good terms. There was of course a little 
fighting now and then, but the two coun- 
tries were as little hostile as two border 
countries ever were in those days. Many 
settlers from England, both of Old-Eng- 
lish and of Norman blood, fixed them- 
selves in Scotland, and naturally carried 
with them both architecture and other 
arts. But, after the great war, the Scot- 
land of the Stewarts was the deadly enemy 
of England. The enemy of England was 
the natural ally of France. Hence French 
architecture and many other French 
things found their way into Scotland. Mr. 
Fergusson’s ethnological explanation is a 
mere dream. The only parallel we know 
to it is that of a Celtic philologist, who 
proved—what is in itself an indisputable 
truth — the connexion between ancient 
Gaul and Britain by the-resemblance be- 
tween the Welsh ceff and the French 
cheval, Why, we may ask Mr. Fergusson, 
did not the Celts of Wales as well as the 
Celts of Scotland shew these continental 
affinities? Mr. Fergusson seems quite 
ignorant of the existence of St. David’s 
Cathedral, 


From ethnology let us turn to geogra- 
phy. Has Mr. Fergusson got a Spruner’s 
Atlas? He seems utterly to have for- 
gotten that political boundaries often 
vary, and that so far as architecture was 
influenced by political geography, it must 
have been, not by the political geography 
of the age of Mr. Fergusson, but by the 
political geography of the age in which 
the several buildings were built. On this 
subject it is often curious to see Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s natural cleverness struggling 
with his utter ignorance of facts. He gives 
us an architectural map of “ France ;” he 
does not say in what age, and it does not 
exactly represent the France of any age. 
But it includes Provence, Dauphiny, Bresse 
and Bugey, Roussillon, and the County of 
Burgundy. It therefore cannot repre- 
sent the France of an earlier date than 
the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. What 
light a map of France in the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth can throw on the 
age of Charles the Great or even of Philip 
Augustus, is utterly beyond us. Mr. 
Fergusson speculates diligently upon the 
architecture of Provence as a division of 
France, and seems, not unnaturally, a little 
surprised at finding no French architecture 
there. How obliged Mr. Fergusson ought 
to have been for the explanation that the 
French frontier did not get beyond the 
Rhone till long after the days of Roman- 
esque were over, and that Provence proper 
did not become French till late in the days 
of Flamboyant. But Mr. Fergusson’s 
speculations on Provence remain un- 
touched in the second edition. A little 
way on it is pleasing to find Mr. Fergusson 
coming @ priori to the same conclusions 
which Dr. Spruner reaches @ posteriori :— 

“Alsace is not included in this enu- 
meration, as it certainly belongs wholly to 
Germany. Lorraine too is more German 
than French.” 

Mr. Fergusson ought to give us a re- 
ward for telling him that both Lorraine 
and Alsace remained imperial fiefs till 
after Gothic architecture was no more. 
The next sentence is less intelligible :— 

“French Flanders belongs, in the age 
of which we are now speaking, to the Bel- 
gian provinces behind it.”—(p. 597.) 
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Of what age Mr. Fergusson is speaking, 
or what he means by French Flanders, we 
do not know. In his map the County of 
Flanders is without a name, while the 
name Flanders is transferred to Henne- 
gau, Liittich, and Luxemburg. 

One of Mr. Fergusson’s most ludicrous 
performances is his giving a separate chap- 
ter on “Swiss Architecture.” It so hap- 
pened that, at various times from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, seve- 
ral cities and districts of the Kingdoms of 
Germany and Burgundy gradually united 
themselves into the political aggregate 
now called Switzerland. Therefore Mr. 
Fergusson takes all the buildings in the 
territory which afterwards became Swit- 
zerland and puts them together as “ Swiss 
Architecture.” The churches of Romain- 
Moutier and Payerne, when they were 
built, were in the Duchy of the Lesser 
Burgundy, a Burgundian fief; those of 
Ziirich and St. Gall were in the Duchy of 
Swabia, a German fief. If Mr. Fergusson 
should at last revise his book, will he call 
the buildings of Nizza French, and those of 
Naples Piedmontese? They are so in 
exactly the same sense that Romanesque 
buildings at Romain-Moutier or at Ziirich 
are “ Swiss.” 

So, to get back to the north, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, as we have seen, makes a separate 
head of Scotch architecture ; he also makes 
a separate head of Scandinavian architec- 
ture. Will it be believed that Kirkwall 
Cathedral figures in the former and not in 
the latter division ? Mr. Fergusson knew 
that Orkney and Shetland now form a 
Scotch county, and that was enough; that 
when the Cathedral of St. Magnus was 
built, Kirkwall was the capital of an 
independent Scandinavian Jarldom never 
entered into Mr. Fergusson’s philosophy. 

But the prince of all blunders remains ; 
we have purposely kept it as a bonne 
bouche for the last. Be it known unto all 
men that the 659th page of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s “ Handbook of Architecture” con- 
tains these words :— 

“It is true Paris was nominally the 
capital of France, and in the time of Char- 


lemagne had been the centre of a great 
and powerful empire.” 
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Charles the Great then, in Mr. Fergus- 
son’s imagination, was a King of France 
reigning at Paris! It was not at Rome 
or Aachen that the Teutonic Cesar wore 
his crown; it was Paris, beautiful Paris, 
the city of Philip Augustus and Louis 
Napoleon, which was the centre of the 
empire which stretched from the Ocean to 
the Byzantine frontier. Charles, we must 
suppose, dwelt in the Tuileries and spoke 
French with the purest Parisian accent. 
Mayors and Bishops may well hail their 
master as the “successor of Pepin and 
Charlemagne” when we find that “ Pepin 
and Charlemagne” preceded him in this 
seat of empire. Alas for the imperfect 
information of Eginhard, by which we had 
been led to think that the King of the 
Franks and Lombards and Patrician of the 
Romans visited the provincial town of Paris 
just once in his long reign. Of all Mr. 
Fergusson’s blunders this is the most gra- 
tuitous and the most monstrous. It im- 
plies the densest ignorance, ignorance of 
which we should have thought nobody 
but a Frenchman was capable, of the 
whole history of the early middle age. 
That “ Francia” in the age of Charles in 
no way answers to modern France, that 
Charles was a pure German, that the 
importance of Paris does not begin for 
two generations at least after the death 
of Charles, that it cannot be called 
in any sense “the capital of France” 
till the election of Hugh Capet, are 
facts known to every one who has the 
slightest knowledge of Frankish history. 
Mr. Fergusson’s pursuits may not have 
brought him across Eginhard and the 
Capitularies, or even across Dr. Spruner’s 
Hand- Atlas; it may very likely be no 
sort of blame to Mr. Fergusson that they 
have not so brought him; what we do 
blame him for, we again repeat, is writing 
about these things when he has not 
learned them. The fixing of Charles the 
Great at Paris is a blunder of the very 
first order. There is an imperial grandeur 
about the scale of the mistake which 
raises it far above the petty achieve- 
ments of Mr. Hingeston or Dr. Doran. 
It is the sort of blunder which Charles 
the Great might have made himself if he 
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had taken to blundering. We have long 
treasured if up in a sacred repository 
along with some other precious stores of 
the like nature. We know of only about 
four other blunders worthy to be its 
peers. There is Mr. William Pollard-Ur- 
quhart, M.P., who thinks that “ Hannibal 
occupied the Forum;” there is Major 
Porter, the historian of the Knights of 
Malta, who thinks that Pheidias lived 
after Alexander, and that the arts and 
civilization of Greece were brought back 
by the Macedonians from conquered Per- 
sia; there is the “Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dent in the East,” who thinks that John 
Zimiskes was a Bulgarian King; finally, 
there is Mr. W. S. W. Vaux of the British 
Museum, who thinks that “ Belisarius led 
the armies of the empire against Justin 
and Tiberius, and was rewarded for his 
valour by the capture of Dara and the 
plunder of Syria.” When the historic 
“ Dunciad” shall be written, all these wor- 
thies shall shine as lights in the firma- 
ment, and high above them all, like the 
sun in his strength, shall be the honoured 
place of Mr. James Fergusson, the man 
who thinks that Karl der Grosse reigned 
at Paris. 

Such then is our accusation against 
Mr. Fergusson; he has made mistakes of 
the grossest kind: they have been pointed 
out to him, pointed out in a respectful 
and friendly manner, and he has contuma- 
ciously refused to correct, or even to de- 
fend, a single misstatement. In such a 
case the critical scourge must descend 
without mercy. Mr. Fergusson has had 
his day of grace ; when he first came before 
us, we, like all other critics, were willing 
to let his real merits condone for his many 
offences ; under the altered circumstances 
in which he now appears, his offences would 
weigh down merits even greater than 
those which we freely allow tohim. Among 
the many mistakes with which Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s book is filled, we have rigidly 
confined ourselves to those which have been 
pointed out by some or other of his critics, 
and which he has therefore had full oppor- 
tunity of correcting. By some odd acci- 
dent, we do not find his last and greatest 
blunder remarked in any of the formal 
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criticisms on his book which now lie before 
us. But the thing has become a proverb; 
Mr. Fergusson’s idea of Charles the Great 
reigning at Paris was too good not to 
attract attention, and we have seen it so 
often referred to over and over again as the 
very type of blundering, that we can hardly 
believe that Mr. Fergusson’s ears have not 
some time or other tingled at its mention. 

And now we must add one discovery of 
our own, which goes far to take away 
what we had all along looked upon as one 
of the most valuable things in the book. 
We find that the measured ground-plans 
cannot be trusted. Mr. Fergusson gives 
us ground-plans of several large English 
churches, he also gives us a table of their 
lengths measured inside. Either theground- 
plans or the table of dimensions must be 
inaccurate. The internal length of Win- 
chester is given in p. 858 as 556 feet, in 
p. 891 as 530—the ground-plan in p. 858, 
professedly on a scale of 100 feet to an inch, 
is exactly five inches long inside. The plan 
of Canterbury, 514 feet, is only one-tenth 
of an inch longer than York, 486 feet. 
Westminster, length 505 feet, is under five 
inches, exactly the length of York. In 
short, not one that we have measured ex- 
actly agrees with the dimensions given. 
Mr. Fergusson warns us that his table is 
not “ quite correct in all its details,” but 
that “it is sufficiently so to present at a 
glance, a comparative view of the fourteen 
principal churches of England, and to show 
at least their relative dimensions.” Now 
the relative dimensions are just what we 
have seen that it does not show, to say no- 
thing of a list of “the fourteen principal 
churches of England,” among which we do 
not find Gloucester or St. Alban’s. 

We have now only one more thing to 
mention. Besides his “ Handbook of Ar- 
chitecture” Mr. Fergusson is also known as 
the author of a work on Jerusalem,—the 
work in which he insults Mr. Finlay,— 
designed to prove that Constantine built 
the Mosque of Omar. We cannot stop to 
examine this question; we will only say 
that Professor Willis pronounces Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s theory to be “ ludicrously absurd.” 
After such a rap on the knuckles as that, 
most men would have been content to hold 
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their peace. Professor Willis is not a man 
who often deals in strong language. A 
little good-humoured banter is generally 
all that he bestows on those from whom 
he differs in opinion, or even on those 
whom he demonstratively shows to be 
wrong. When such a man, allowed by 
all—except perhaps Mr. Fergusson—to be 
the greatest master of the subject, pro- 
nounces a theory to be “ludicrously ab- 
surd,” we may be sure that it is very lu- 
dicrously absurd indeed. But Mr. Fer- 
gusson is not content to retire into dis- 
creet obscurity; he puts forth his theory 
again in the “ Dictionary of the Bible» ;” 
the theory is again demolished by a sound 
scholar in the “ Edinburgh Review ;” this 
is not enough, the indomitable Fergusson 
once more springs to his feet, writes a 
flippant letter to the “ Athenzum,” and 
threatens articles and pamphlets to up- 
set alike Professor Willis and the “ Edin- 
burgh” Reviewer. Mr. Fergusson’s ene- 


mies can breathe against him no more cruel 
anathema than the prayer that he may 
write a book. Let him make his charge at 
Professor Willis and the “ Edinburgh,” and, 


while he is about it, let him not forget to 
deal afew strokes at old Syivanus URBAN. 
Like “the ancient King” in Macaulay’s 
Lay, like blind old John of Bohemia at 
Crecy, we are not so far gone but that 
we can enter into the certaminis gaudia 
as fully as our younger contemporary in 
blue and buff. We should enjoy few 
things more than a pamphlet by Mr. Fer- 
gusson proving that the Dorians of Leoni- 
das were Teutons, and that the Franks of 
Pepin were not. Let him try, let him do 
his best; he may perhaps after all rear 
his trophy against us, and may go down to 
an admiring posterity as the man who con- 
vinced the ingenuous mind of SYLVANUS 
Urpan that Constantine built the Mosque 
of Omar, and that Paris was the capital of 
Charles the Great. 


Victorian Architecture. By THoMAS 
Harris, Architect. — Mr. Harris con- 


> It was amusing the other day to see Mr. Fer- 


‘wm. .gusson’s contribution to this work reviewed in 


the infallible ** Jupiter,” in utter unconsciousness 
alike that Mr. Fergusson had put forth the theory 
before and that Professor Willis had upset it. 
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cludes this pamphlet by informing us that 
“ Many of these ideas have been put into 
practical execution by the author,’ and 
we imagine that the chief object of this 
publication is to call public attention to 
the buildings in which those ideas are 
carried out. It is to be regretted that 
the author has not given a list of them, as 
we do not chance to have heard of them, 
and yet we should have expected that had 
they exhibited any great genius or origin- 
ality they would have made a sensation in 
the world, for genius and originality are 
not of every-day occurrence. The ideas 
appear to us so vague and visionary, when 
there is anything that is not absolutely 
trite, that we are puzzled to guess how 
such ideas have been reduced to practice. 
Mr. Harris must have forgotten Mr. Scott’s 
well-known dictum, that “the principles 
of Gothic Architecture are the principles 
of common sense;” and, whilst dreaming 
about inventing a new style of his own, 
he leaves us in doubt whether a little 
more of the latter commodity would not 
be of service to him. 

The best answer to all these vague 
theories and dreams of youthful architects 
is to reduce them to the test of practice, 
and in practice the most theoretical make 
the most atrocious failures. The best 
architects of our day are those who have 
most carefully studied the medieval build- 
ings of England. The two most emi- 
nent, Mr. A. W. Pugin and Mr. G. G. 
Scott, were among those who had given the 
most attention to this study. Mr. Pugin 
had been acquainted from his boyhood 
with the “ Examples” and “ Specimens” 
published by his father, and for years it 
was his practice (as we heard from his 
own lips) to travel in a gig, whenever 
he possibly could do so, in preference to 
any other mode of conveyance, in order 
that he might stop at and examine every 
old church that he passed on his way. 
Mr. Scott (also to our personal knowledge) 
has been all his life nearly equally careful 
never to miss an opportunity of studying 
an old building, and considers that there 
is always something to be learnt from it: 
he is not too proud or too conceited to 
learn from the wisdom of our ancestors. 
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Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Im- 
prisonment in Burmah. By HENRY 
GovuceER. (London: Murray.) 

*« Weeping and wailing, care and other sorwe 

I have ynough, on even and on morwe, 
Quod the Marchant.” 

Such lines of Chaucer might well have 
formed the motto of “Imprisonment in 
Burmah,” had the narrator been elmost 
any one than the actual high-spirited suf- 
ferer. 

We are carried back nearly forty years 
—to the narrator’s youth in fact—and 
‘introduced to the Court of Burmah by an 
adventure undertaken, as it would seem to 
us, more in the spirit of wild daring than 
of sober commerce. The Burmah of that 
period, it must be borne in mind, was not 
the Burmah of to-day, opened out and 
known, as it has since become, by our 
conquests, our embassies, and our com- 
merce, led on as the latter must undoubt- 
edly have been by the writer of the pre- 
sent narrative. 

Burmah was then completely a terra 
incognita—a condition which the preju- 
dices and presumption of the people, and 
the exclusive fiscal regulations of the 
government, seemed to combine to per- 
petuate. Yet we find our traveller land- 
ing undauntedly at Rangoon, conciliating 
the Burmese authorities there, and con- 
ducting bis boats and their cargoes safely, 
through the many dangers which then 
beset the river Irrawuddi, like the Rhine 
of old, up to the then capital of Amera- 
poorah. Next, by a stroke of good for- 
tune, and his own tact, he appears at once 
in the full sunshine of court favour, in- 
vested with the dress of the man whom 
the king delighted to honour, and bene- 
fiting by an emulous competition for his 
merchandize at almost fabulous prices. 

No wonder, then, that, excited by such 
a sudden and unlooked-for access of pros- 
perity, hope took possession of the mer- 
chant’s breast. All difficulties, great as 
they were, seemed easy of conquest to 
aman who had already dared and done 
so much, and a gigantic fortune appeared 
to invite his grasp. Under such im- 
pressions he sought and obtained per- 
mission to depart, that he might again 
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return, and settle himself permanently in 
Burmah. 

Thus far we feel as though the tale 
carried us still further back. We could 
almost transport ourselves to the close of 
the thirteenth century, and fancy we were 
listening to Marco Polo detailing to mar- 
velling Venice his mercantile wanderings 
and adventures in the Court of Tartary— 
but, alas! the similitude holds no further. 

Soon after Mr. Gouger’s return to Bur- 
mah the war broke out with the East 
India Company, and, taking into account 
the ignorance and irascible character of 
the savages in whom he had ventured to 
confide, it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that he was thrown into prison as a spy, 
together with every other individual of 
European extraction or connection. What 
his prison life was, during a period of 
nearly two years, is fully detailed in the 
narrative. He endured all the intensity 
of misery an Englishman could feel, 
snatched from full prosperity at one fell 
swoop, to be loaded with irons and laid in 
the stocks in a crowded pestiferous dun- 
geon, reeking with filth, and dependent 
on casual charity for preservation from 
a lingering death by famine. 

The monotony of this scene of horrors 
is painfully varied by hair-breadth escapes 
from instant execution. At one time the 
murderers are whetting their knives for 
the work; at another the prisoners are in 
hourly expectation of being thrown to a 
famished lioness, kept before their eyes 
for the purpose; then they are to be 
burnt; then to be buried alive, as a 
solemn sacrifice to the powers of Hell, to 
ensure a victory! From this state of 
dreadful suspense they are, however, re- 
lieved by the death of their chief perse- 
cutor, who is himself hurried from the 
royal favour, and trodden to death by 
elephants. 

Yet, amidst all this wild waste of 
savagery, the mind rejoices still to find 
some green spots of human charity and 
mercy. Thus we see the gaoler’s daugh- 
ter, touched perchance with a pity near 
akin to love, tendering the wretched cap- 
tive the little alleviation in her power. 
Then his servant, a Mahomedan baker, 
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steadily contrived, with a rare fidelity, to 
supply a little food for his master’s sup- 
port by his own labour; in fact, to this 
attachment he entirely owed his life. 
Never was the wise king’s saying more 
literally fulfilled, “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.” Mr. Gouger, however, seems 
to have been of a very conciliating dispo- 
sition. The very executioners expressed a 
regard for him, evincing it by a promise to 
put him to death so dexterously that he 
should hardly feel it. 

The story of Mrs. Judson, the wife of 
the American missionary, is a charming 
episode of conjugal love and duty. 

At last the advance of the British army 
brings release, and a return to prosperity. 

The narrative is told in an agreeable, 
chatty style; and its cheerfully-religious 
tone explains at once how life and reason 
could survive so fiery an ordeal. In the 
enterprising spirit of the British mer- 
chant—fearless of danger, hopeful of suc- 
cess—we recognise a perfectly national 
trait of which we may well be proud. 
Such men have ever been the pioneers of 
national prosperity, the harbingers of 
Christianity and civilization. 

Why Mr. Gouger has thus long ab- 
stained from publishing his memoir does 
not appear. We cannot think so enter- 
prising a spirit has spent inactively the 
long period subsequent to this imprison- 
ment in Burmah, and trust that, having 
thus taken up the pen, he will not hastily 
lay it aside. 


A Collection of Antient Christmas 
Carols. Arranged for four voices by EpM, 


A Collection of Antient Christmas Carols, 
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Seppine. (London: Novello, Masters.) 
The best account that can be given of this 
seasonable little work is in the words of 
its compiler. It comprises, he says, melo- 
dies and words chiefly composed and in 
use since the time of the Reformation, and 
it will be matter of congratulation to <ee 
how simplicity of construction, quaintness 
of expression, and the grand conception of 
sterling Catholic truth have never been 
allowed to die out in these compositions. 
Of the nine carols that it contains, five are 
inglish, and most of them are from the 
“Ancient Christmas Carols” published 
several years ago by Mr. Davies Gilbert ; 
three are “ Noéls,” used in the Cathedral 
of Chartres, and one is from Holland. 
English words have been supplied by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. F. G. Lee, and 
W. Morris, Esq. The Dutch carol, en- 
titled “Our Master hath a Garden,” is a 
very pleasing melody, which is suited for 
all seasons of the Christian year; the 
English words have already appeared in 
the “ Ecclesiologist” for February, 1856. , 


The Christian Knowledge Society’s 4/- 
manacs have appeared in all their usual 
variety. They may be had in sheets, or in 
books, for a penny, or mounted on rollers, 
or done up in pocket-books, at a shilling. 
An engraving of Worcester Cathedral is 
accompanied by a brief account of the 
edifice, all the customary information is 
given, and a valuable collection of trust- 
worthy “Signs of the Weather” is ex- 
tracted from Admiral Fitzroy’s “ Manual 
of the Barometer.” 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates, where given, are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsIASTICAL, 

The Right Rev. George John Trevor Spencer, 
D.D., (ex-Bishop of Madras,) to the Chancellor- 
ship of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don. 

The Rev. Charles John D’Oyly, M.A., to be 
Chaplain to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. 

The Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon, M.A., to 
the Canonry of Calne in, and Treusurership of, 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

The Rev. William Lake Onslow, M.A., to be 
Chaplain to H.M.S. ‘St. George,”’ and to be Spe- 
cial Instructor to H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 


Civit, Naval, AND MILITARY. 

Nov. 27. The Right Hon. Henry Thomas Earl 
of Chichester, to be Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Sussex. 

Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B., now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Prussia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Austria. 

Lord Augustus William Frederick Spencer 
Loftus, now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Austria, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the King of Prussia. 

The Hon. Edward Morris Erskine, now Secre- 
tary to the Legation at St. Petersburgh, to be 
Secretary to the Embassy at Constantinople. 

The Hon. Julian Henry Charles Fane, now 
Secretary to the Legation at Vienna, to be Secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Vienna. 

Rutherford Alcock, esq., Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Tycoon of 
Japan, and Charles Alison, esq., Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Shah 
of Persia, to be Companions of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. 

John Maclean, esq., C.B., to be Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of the territories of British Kaffraria. 

Dec.7. Lieut.-Col. Edward Stanton, C.B., to 
be Consul-Gen. at Warsaw. 

Dec. 11. Lord Lyons, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America, and the Right Hon. Sir Edmund 
Walker Head, bart, Governor-Gen. of British 
North America, to be Knights Commanders of 
the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Jean Edouard Remono, esq., First Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the Island of 
Mauritius, and Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, 
Bengal Engineers, Superintendent of Trigonome- 
trical Survey, and Surveyor-Gen. of India, to be 
Knights of the United Kingdom. 
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Dec. 11. Lord Napier, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of the Netherlands, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of All 
the Russias. 

Sir John Fiennes Crampton, K.C.B., now En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Emperor of All the Russias, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Queen of Spain. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan, K.C.B., now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Queen of Spain, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the 
Netherlands. 

John Savile Lumley, esq., late Secretary to the 
Embassy at Constantinople, to be Secretary to the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

Dec. 12. Francis Howard Vyse, esq., now 
British Vice-Consul at Jeddo, and Acting Consul 
at Kanagawa, to be Consul at Kanagawa. 

Dec. 14. William Young, esq., to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

Robert Hamilton, esq., M.D., and Chas. Clem- 
ent Bravo, esq., confirmed as Members of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Captain Archibald Edward Harbord Anson, 
R.A., to be Inspector-Gen., and Thomas Prince, 
esq., to be Superintendent of Police, for the Island 
of Mauritius. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Dartmouth.—Nov. 27. John Hardy, esq., of 
Dunstal-house, Stafford, in the room of John 
Dunn, esq., deceased. 

Wick Burghs,—Dec. 4. The Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Coutts Keppel (commonly called Viscount 
Bury), in the room of Samuel Laing, esq., who 
has accepted the office of Fourth Ordinary Member 
of the Council of the Governor-Gen. of India. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— Dec. 11. Somerset Ar- 
chibald Beaumont, esq., of Bywell, Northumber- 
land, in the room of George Ridley, esq., who has 
accepted the office of Commissioner under the 
copyhold and enclosure Commissions Act. 

Southwark.—Dec. 18. Austin Henry Layard, 
esq., of Piccadilly, Middlesex, in the room of Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C.B., deceased. 

County of Nottingham. Southern Division — 
Dec. 20. The Hon. George Philip Cecil Arthur 
Stanhope, commonly called Lord Stanhope, in 
the room of Sydney William Herbert Pierrepont, 
commonly called Viscount Newark, now Earl 
Manvers, called to the House of Peers, 





BIRTHS. 


July 27, 1860. At her residence, Regent’s-park- 
terrace, the wife of Reginald Burton, of Daven- 
try, Northants, a son. 

Sept. 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, the wife 
of Dr. George Williamson, Staff Surgeon, a dau. 

Oct.7. At Corfu, the wife of J. J. Lake, esq., 
Military Store Department, a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Agra, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Glyn, 
C.B., Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Oct. 14. At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of Col. Staunton, Commandant, a son. 

Oct. 23. At Madras, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Adye, C.B., of a dau. 

Oct. 30. At Mauritius, the wife of Capt. Old- 
field, 5th Fusiliers, a son. 

Oct. 31. At Kolapore, the wife of Capt. H. H. 
James, H.M.’s B.N.I., a son. 

Nov. 10. At Rawil Pindee, the wife of Capt. 
F. R. Pollock, Acting Commissioner, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Brunton, near Hexham, the 
Lady Mary Crosse, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. 
Jex-Blake, a dau. 

Nov. 21. At Italian-villa, Weston-super-Mare, 
the wife of Col. S. S. Trevor, a dau. 

At Broadwinsor, Dorset, the wife of Joseph 
Stone Studley, esq., a son. 

At Pilham Rectory, near Gainsborough, the 
wife of the Rev. Hamilton Lowry, a son. 

Nov. 22. At Stretton Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Mark Garfit, a dau. 

At Highfield, near Southampton, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas McCalmont, a son. 

At Remnantz, Marlow, the wife of Major 
Faussett, 44th Regt., a son. 

In Suffolk-sq., Cheltenham, the wife of Major 
N. Steevens, a dau. , 

Nov. 23. In Great Stanhope-st., the Duchess 
of Manchester, a son. 

At Chesterfield-house, the Countess of Durham, 
a son. 

In Grosvenor-street, the Lady Frederick Fitz- 
Roy, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. Frederick Met- 
calfe, Fellow of Lincoln College, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Dr. F. W. Innes, C.B., 
Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, a son. 

Nov. 24. At Wollaton Rectory, Notts, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles J. Willoughby, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rev. W. E. Light, 
Rector of St. James’s, Dover, a dau. 

At Otham Rectory, near Maidstone, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles J. K. Shaw, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, Ted- 
stone Delamere Rectory, Herefordshire, a son. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, the wife of Commander 
Young, V.C., Royal Navy, a son. 

Nov. 25. At Breamore, Lady Hulse, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. R. L. Shawe, a son. 

Nov. 26. In Stratton-street, Lady Agnes Hyl- 
ton Jolliffe, a dau. 


Gent. Mae. Vou. CCX. 


In Eaton-pl., the wife of John Harvey Astell, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

At Upper Mount, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Capt. Hamilton, R.N., a dau. 

At Bilton, Warwickshire, the wife of the Rev. 
H. T. Salmon, a son. 

Nov. 27. In Onslow-square, the wife of Capt. 
R. Anstruther, Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At the Grange, Belgrave, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Major Chester, a dau. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the 
wife of Lieut. Alexander Doull, Royal Artillery, 
a son. 

At Broadwater, Godalming, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. C. E. Fairtlough, a son. 

At the Willows, West Ham, Essex, the wife of 
Capt. Pelly, R.N., a son. 

You. 28. At Coul-house, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. 
Greville Vernon, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, St. Peter’s, Hackney-road, 

the wife of the Rev. J. G. Packer, M.A., a dau. 
You. 29. At Wimbledon, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. A. Lowry Cole, a son. 

Nov. 30. In Prince’s-gardens, the Viscountess 
Hawarden, a dau. 

The Lady Isabella Schuster, a dau. 

At Ashton Keynes Vicarage, Cricklade, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. E. Chatterton Orpen, a dau. 

Dec.1. In Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Rowland Winn, a dau. 

At Ruswarp-next-Whitby, North Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Alphonso Matthey, a dau. 

At St. Peter’s Rectory, Guernsey, the wife of 
the Rev. Carey Brock, a dau. 

At Brompton, the wife of Alex. Burn, M.D., 
Bombay Army, a son. 

Dec. 2. At Bywell-hall, Northumberland, the 
Lady Margaret Beaumont, a son and heir. 

At Plymouth, the wife of E. McLaughlin, esq., 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. H. D. 
Healley, a dau. 

Dec.3. At Mosstown, co. Westmeath, the wife 
of William James Perry, esq., a dau. 

At South Camp, Aldershott, the wife of John 
Burr, esq., Military Train, a dau. 

At Claremount, the wife of Murray M. Blacker, 
esq., a dau. 

At Horncastle, the wife of the Rev. 8. Lodge, 
a son. . 

At Shangton Rectory, Leicestershire, Mrs. 
Henry Vere Packe, a son. 

Dec. 4. In Hertford-st., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Egerton, a son. 

At Roseville, Chilton Polden, near Bridgwater, 
the wife of Commander Stradling, H.M.’s Indian 
Navy, a son. 

At Inverness, Mrs. Mackintosh, of Raigmore, 
a dau. 

At Beccles, the wife of the Rev. H. Mayers, 
Rector of Weston, a son. 

N 
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At Gipsy-hill, Norwood, the wife of Jas. C. 
Hicks, esq., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

Dec. 5. At Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Weare, a dau. 

At the Grove, Scotby, Cumberland, the wife of 
the Rev. J. McAllister, a son. 

At Chagford Rectory, Devonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Hayter George Hames, a dau. 

At Moray-pl., Edinburgh, Mrs. Brown Douglas, 
the wife of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, a dau. 

Dec. 6. At Willey, near Farnham, Surrey, the 
wife of Capt. Owen F. Ward, a dau. 

The wife of Thos. Gee, esq., of Hanley Castle, 
a dau. 

In London, the wife of Henry Somers, esq., 
Surgeon of H.M.’s 55th Regt., a son. 

Dec.7. At Edinburgh, the Countess of Eglinton, 
a dau. 

At Hanslope-park, Bucks, Mrs. Reginald Wal- 
pole, a dau. 

At Luton, Bedfordshire, the wife of Charles 
Ede Waller, esq., a son. 

In Cleveland-row, the wife of the Rev. W. 
K. R. Bedford, a son. 

Dec. 8. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. J. T. 
Houssemayne du Boulay, a son. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of M. C. Chase, 
esq., of the Madras Civil Service, and of the 
Middle Temple, a dau. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Dover, the wife 
of the Rev. C. D. Marston, a dau. 

Dee. 9. At Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, 
the wife of Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Corbridge, Northumberland, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Gipps, a son. 

At Gillingham, on board H.M.’s ship ‘‘ Mer- 
cury,”’ the wife of Lieut. George Marriott, R.N., 
a dau, 

The wife of the Rev. Walter Baskerville Mynors, 
a dau. 

In Pulteney-st., the wife of Capt. Balfour, late 
7th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Cantley Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Samuel King, a son. 

Dec. 10. At Cooper’s-hill, the wife of C. W. 
O’Hara, M.P., co. Sligo, Ireland, a son and heir. 

At Peckforton, the wife of J. Tollemache, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

At Colebury-house, Hants, the wife of John 
Everitt, esq., a dau. 

At Willian, Herts, the wife of the Rev. John 
Lowder Laycock Lees, a son. 

The wife of Mr. F. Weber, resident organist at 
the Royal German Chapel, St. James’s Palace, 
a son. 

Dec. 11. At the Admiralty, Whitehall, the 
Lady Hermione Graham, a son. 

At Lower Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Lady 
Bateman, a dau. 

At Usworth-hall, co. Durham, Mrs. M. J. 
Jonassohn, a dau. 

In Camden-pl., Bath, the wife of Capt. Clarke, 
20th Regt., a son. 

In Howley-place-villas, Maida-hill West, the 
wife of Henry M. S. O’Brien, esq., a son. 


Births. 


[Jan, 


At Rugby, the wife of Henry Morris, esq., 
Madras Civil Service, a son. 

At Brighton, Sussex, the wife of W. D. Weeden, 
esq., of twins. 

At Wolford Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Domvile Wheeler, a son. 

Dec. 12. At the Rectory, Chelsea, the wife of 
the Rev. Gerald Blunt, a son. 

At the Farm, Goodnestone, Kent, the wife of 
J, Bridges Plumptre, esq., a son. 

At Castle-hill-lodge, Reading, the wife of Capt. 
Frederick H. Lang, a son. 

Dec. 13. In Portland-pl., the Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, a son and heir. 

At South Thoresby Rectory, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of Capt. R. O. T. Nicolls, 6th Regt. M.N.L, 
a dau. 

In Pembridge-gardens, Notting-hill, the wife 
of John Audain, esq., of Richmond-bill, Island 
of St. Vincent, West Indies, a son. 

At Snarehill, Thetford, the wife of Richard 
Rogers, esq., a son. 

Dec. 14. At Sherborne-castle, Tetsworth, Ox- 
fordshire, the Countess of Macclesfield, a son. 

At Brooklands, Ormskirk, Lancashire, the wife 
of Charles John Webb, esq., a dau. 

At Danny, the wife of J. G. Blencowe, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

In St. George’s-square, Belgravia, Mrs. Har- 
court, a dau. 

At Bradenham-lodge, West Wycombe, Mrs. 
James Louis Atty, a son. 

The wife of William Hancock, esq., of Wivelis- 
combe, Somersetshire, a son. 

At Hadley-house, Hadley, Middlesex, the wife 
of Louis d’Eyncourt, esq., a son. 

At Vaughan’s-road, Coldharbour-lane, the wife 
of Lieut. John W. Clarkson, H.M.’s I.N., a dau. 

Dec. 15. At Pendrea, Cornwall, the Lady 
Elizabeth St. Aubyn, a dau. 

At Steppingley Rectory, Beds., the wife of the 
Rev. T. Erskine, a son. 

At Cuddesdon, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Child, a son. 

At Wallington, the wife of the Rev. James 
Aitken, a son. 

At Hodnet Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 8S. H. 
Macaulay, a dau. 

At Weldon Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Finch Hatton, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Durham, the wife of George 
Walton Appleby, esq., 26th Cameronians, a dau. 

At Lansdowne-place, Leamington, the wife of 
Captain Hargraves, Norbury-manor, Staffords., 
a son. 

At Innergellie, N.B., the wife of the Rev. F.G. 
Sandys-Lumsdaine, a son. 

Dec. 17. At the Cedars, Derby, the wife of 
Capt. J. T. Haverfield, Royal Marines, Light 
Infantry, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Cobham-hall, Kent, the Countess 
of Darnley, a dau. 

Dec. 19. At Tunbridge Wells, the Viscountess 
Falmouth, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 10. At Sanawur, near Kussowlie, N.W.P., 
East Indies, Henry R. Wallace, esq., Capt 92nd 
Highlanders, to Fanny, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William John Parker, Principal and Chap- 
lain of the Lawrence Military Asylum. 

Oct.18. At Emanuel Church, Brooklyn, America, 
Edmund W. Slatter, to Georgina, second dau. of 
Capt. W. V. Graves, late of H.M.’s 93rd High- 
landers, and widow of the late George Totten- 
ham, esq.; also, at the same place and time, 
George J. Slatter, to Henrietta, third dau. of 
Capt. Graves. 

Oct. 22. At St. John’s, Calcutta, Arthur John 
Whalley, esq., civil engineer, son of the Rev. A. 
Whalley, of Bath, Somerset, to Emily, third dau. 
of the late John Palmer, esq., Lieut. Ceylon Rifles. 

Oct. 23. At Simla, Edwin Balfour Wimberley, 
esq., B.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, of H.M.’s 
Indian Army, to Constance Cordelia, dau. of the 
late Col. C. D. Blair, C.B., formerly of the 8th 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Oct. 27. At St. John’s, Secunderabad, Deccan, 


J.J. Heywood, esq., Lieut. and Adjt. 1st Battalion 
the Royal Regt., to Annie, only dau. of Brigadier 
East Apthorpe, C.B., K.S.F., commanding the 
Hydrabad Subsidiary Force. 

Oct. 31. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, Rich., 


second son of the late Hon. Charles Simonds, to 
Ada, sole dau. of M. H. Perley, esq., H.M.’s 
Commissioner for the North American Fisheries. 

Nov. 1. At Ootacamund, East Indies, H. J. 
Lees, esq., 60th Rifles, eldest son of Sir J. Lees, 
bart., to Charlotte, dau. of the late W. Mc Taggart, 
esq. 

Nov.7. Frederick Montresor Mulcaster, esq., 
late of the 12th Royal Lancers, and Charlton- 
park, near Canterbury, to Georgine, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. George Prescott, 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, and relict of Thomas Baker Bass, esq., 
of Dover. 

Nov. 13. At Landour, Himalayahs, the Rev. 
Melmoth D. C. Walters, M.A., Her Majesty’s 
Indian Service, to Henrietta Anne Auburey, dau. 
of the late Major Neville Auburey Parker, of the 
Bengal Army. 

Nov. 15. At Benares, James W. Dewar, Major 
in H.M.’s 77th Regt., second son of the late Sir 
James Dewar, Chief Justice of Bombay, to Anne 
Maria Charlotte, only dau. of the late Baron Alex- 
ander de Steiger, of Berne, Switzerland. 

Nov. 17. At Bombay, the Rev. Andrew Burn, 
jun., missionary in Sindh, son of the Rev. A. 
Burn, Rector of Kinnersley, Salop, to Lucy 
Gregory, dau. of the late Edward Suter, esq., 
Islington. 

Nov. 20. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. 
George Henry Grey, Grenadier Guards, only 
son of the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, bart., to 
Harriet Jane, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Chas. 
Pearson. 


At Little Dalby, Leicestershire, the Rev. Fred. 
Augustus Howe Fitz-Gerald, only son of the 
late Capt. 8S. Fitz-Gerald, of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and co. of Kildare, to Sophia Mary 
Leigh, youngest dau. of the Rev. E. P. Cooper, 
Vicar of Little Dalby. 

Nov. 21. At St. George’s, Montreal, Canada 
East, the Rev. Henry James Petry, B.A., (late 
of Queen’s College, Oxford,) assistant-minister 
of St. Peter’s Chapel, Quebec, to Caroline Josepha, 
youngest dau. of the late John George Smith, 
esq., Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General to 
H.M.’s Forces. 

Nov. 22. At Sandgate, Geo. Hamilton Gordon, 
Capt. Royal Engineers, to Blanche Emma Be- 
atrice, youngest dau. of the late John Ashton 
Case, esq. 

At Haddington-road Church, Dublin, Joshua 
James, youngest son of the late James MacEvoy, 
esq., of Tobertinan, co. Meath, and brother of 
the present M.P. for that county, to the Hon. 
Mary Netterville, second dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Viscount Netterville. 

Nov. 27. At Milborne-port, Somerset, the Rev. 
Edward Duke, of Lake-house, Wiltshire, to Jane 
Mervyn, third dau. of Sir William Coles Medly- 
cott, bart., of Ven, Somerset. 

At Anerley, Norwood, Wm. Reginald, son of 
Ll. H. B. Hesketh, esq., of Gwrych Castle, Den- 
bighshire, to Agnes Emily Isabella, eldest dau. of 
Major the Hon. W. E. FitzMaurice, of Hyde- 
park-gate. 

At St. George’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, James 
Haselwood, only son of the late James Parr, 
esq., of Mont-le-Grand, Exeter, also representa- 
tive of the Lancashire family of Parr of Parr, to 
Sarah, second dau. of the late John Hay, esq., of 
Rotherham. 

At Galway, John Elliot Cairness, esq., M.A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Queen’s College, 
Galway, to Eliza Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late G. H. M. Alexander, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Nov. 28. At Shrivenham, Charles Balfour, esq., 
of Newton Don, to the Hon. Adelaide Barrington, 
youngest dau. of Lord and Lady Barrington. 

At Philorth, Aberdeenshire, J. Stuart Menzies, 
esq., of Chesthill, Perthsh., to the Hon. Catherine 
Thurlow Fraser, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
William Fraser, and sister to Lord Saltoun. 

Nov. 29. At Dunmore-park, Stirling, the Earl 
of Southesk, to the Lady Susan C. M. Murray, 
eldest dau. of the late Earl of Dunmore. 

At Penn, Bucks, James Kiero Watson, esq., 
60th Royal Rifles, Instructor of the School of 
Musketry, Hythe, to Alice Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Arnold Pears, Inspector of Schools, 
Madras. 

At the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts, 
Alexander Frederick Rolfe, esq., of Devonshire- 
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terrace, Kensington, to Harriet Alicia, third dau. 
of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

At St. Mary’s, Carlisle, the Rev. Thos. Birkett, 
B.A., of Tenby, South Wales, eldest son of John 
Birkett, esq., of Broom-hills, to Jane, second 
dau. of Thomas Barnes, esq., J.P., of Bunker’s- 
hill, Carlisle. 

Dec. 3. Atthe British Embassy, Paris, Wal- 
ter Bolton, R.A.M., of London, to Letitia Gi- 
nevra, only dau. of Signor Francesco Borgononi, 
of Senigallia, Romagna. 

Dec. 4. At Creeting St. Peter, Suffolk, Wm. 
Julius Marshall, esq., Captain in the West Suf- 
folk Militia, of Leicester-gardens, Hyde-park, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Paske, 
Rector of Creeting St. Peter, and Vicar of 
Battisford. 

At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, 
Rector of Sprotbrough, Yorkshire, to Isabella 
Sarah, second dau. of the late Sir Samuel Comp- 
ton, bart., of Thornton-le-street. 

Dec.5. At Ventnor, Henry James Rose, esq., 
of Alexandria, to Janet Ann, eldest dau. of Sir 
Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon. 

At Lechlade, Gloucestershire, William John 
Edmonds, esq., of Southrope, Gloucestershire, 
eldest son of Giles Edmonds, esq., of Eastleach- 
Turville, in the same county, to Jane Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. W. J. Cole, R.N., 
K.H., of Lechlade, and granddaughter of the 
late Robert Wace, esq., of the same place. 

At Withycombe, Rawleigh, Cecil Squire, esq., 
late Captain in the 2nd (or Queen’s Royal) Regt., 
to Jane, daughter of Otho Cooke, esq., Withy- 
combe-house, Devon. 

At Morley, A. E. Mansel, Capt. in the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, and youngest son of Col. Man- 
sel, C.B., of Smedmore, Dorset, to Clara Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of the Hon. A. I.ascelles, of 
Morley, Cheshire. 

Dec. 6. At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Lieut. Edwd. 
Buller Brazier, I.N., son of the late Capt. 
Edward Brazier, R.N., to Esther Elizabeth, 
dau. of N. R. Richardson, esq., of St. Martin’s, 
and granddau. of P. Gaudin, esq., of Mont- 
au-Pretre. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, Edward, eldest son 
of the Rev. Edward Richards, Rector of Clon- 
allon, Down, Chancellor of the Diocese of Dro- 
more, to Frances Elizabeth, dau. of Edward 
Willoughby, esq., of Bryan, Blackheath. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Stanhope H. Fasson, 
esq., Royal Artillery, second son of the late John 
Fasson, esq., of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to 
Annie, eldest dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Justice 
Menzies, Senior Puisne Judge at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Herbert 
Francis Vyvyan, nephew of Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
bart., of Trelowarren, Cornwall, to Augusta 
Clara, only dau. of the late Baron de Schmiedern, 
K.H., and step-dau. of James Scott Smith, esq., 
of Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

At Garthorpe, G. J. Slater, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Naseby, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
J, Orson, esq., of Newark. 

. At Harbledown, near Canterbury, the Rev. 


Marriages. 


[Jan. 


Robert Godolphin Peter, Rector of Cavendish, 
Suffolk, and late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Catharine Stewart, dau. of 
the Rev. Alfred Lyall, Rector of Harbledown. 

At the Cathedral, Exeter, Casamajor Far- 
quharson, Capt. H.M.’s 2nd Bombay Cavalry, 
to Mary Henrietta, youngest dau. of the Ven. 
John Bartholomew, Archdeacon of Barnstaple 
and Canon Residentiary. 

At Thirsk, Henry Robert, son of the late 
Canon Markham, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Macbean, M.A., Rector of Peter-Tavey, 
Devon. 

At Whitchurch, Devon, Henry William, 
youngest son of J. H. Deacon, esq., of Holwell, 
in the same county, to Caroline Agnes, widow of 
Maj. Coker, 29th Regt., of Bicester-house, Oxon. 

Dec. 8. At Petham, Kent, Capt. Gibsone, 17th 
Lancers, eldest son of Col. Gibsone, of Pentland, 
N.B., Commandant at Maidstone, to Mary Anne, 
second dau, of the Rev. James Hughes Hallett, 
of Higham, Vicar of Petbam. 

At Camden, Camberwell, Charles Guest Parker, 
esq., of Stoke Newington, to Mary Vaughan, 
second dau, of the late M. P. Dove, esq., of the 
London-dock-house. 

Dec.10. At the British Embassy, Paris, and 
afterwards at the English Church, Rue d’Agues- 
seau, James O’Donel Annesley, esq., 25th Regt., 
son of the late James Annesley, esq., H.M.’s 
Consul for North Holland, and cousin of the Earl 
of Annesley, to Sybil, only dau. of W. H. Gomonde, 
esq., and niece to the late Sir Edmund Filmer, 
bart., M.P., of East Sutton-pl., Kent. 

At Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate in Mes- 
sina, the Rev. Charles Rew, B.D., Rector of 
Cranham, Essex, to Emma, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Falkenburg, esq., of Messina, and Saxon Consul 
of that place. 

Dec. 11. At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Sir 
Kenneth S. Mackenzie, bart., of Gearrloch, to 
Eila Frederica, second dau. of the late Walter 
Frederick Campbell, of Islay. 

At Cottingham, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Arthur Starkey, late Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 
Oxford, Rector of Bygrave, Herts, and second 
son of the late John Cross Starkey, esq., of Wren- 
bury-hall, Cheshire, to Mary Jane Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Clayton, Rector 
of Cottingham. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the Rev. Wm. 
Hay Chapman, M.A., to Amelia Elizabeth, only 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. Richard Freeman 
Royley, R.N. 

Charles Edward, second son of the late Major 
Alexander Duke Hamilton, late 73rd Regt., to 
Emma Mortal, only dau. of E. S. Marshall, esq., 
of Dowches, Kelvedon. 

At St. Mary’s, Weymouth, Martin Bryan Stapyl- 
ton, esq., Myton-hill, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, 
eldest dau. of John Brymer, esq. 

At Holy Trinity, St. Pancras, the Rev. Francis 
Wm. Harnett, Incumbent of Wolverton, Bucks, 
to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Adams, esq., of Winswood, Cornwall. 

At Handsworth, Staffordshire, the Rey. Arthur 
Ayres Ellis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, and Vicar of Stotfold, Beds, to Frances 
Sophia, only dau. of the late T. Meredith, esq., of 
Dublin. 

At Stowmarket, George Lufkin, esq., of the 
India-office, to Elizabeth Christiana, only child 
of the late John Oatley Harvey, esq., of Stans- 
field-hall, Suffolk. 

Dec.12. At St. James’s, Capt. Milligan, 39th 
Regt., A.D.C. to Major-General Lord William 
Paulet, C.B., eldest son of Major Milligan, of 
Ashcroft, Gloucestershire, to Gertrude, only dau. 
of the late Sir Charles Shakerley, bart., of Somer- 
ford-park, Cheshire. 

At Quorndon, Chappell Fowler, esq., of South- 
well, Notts, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, Rector of Swepstone- 
cum-Snarestone, Leicestershire. 

At the Episcopal Chapel, Peebles, Major Chas. 
Inge, to Mary Anne, second dau. of Sir Adam 
Hay, bart., of Haystone. 

At Hackney, the Rev. Charles Swannell, of 
Horncastle, to Dinah, youngest dau. of the late 
Isaiah Riley, esq., of South Dalton, Beverley. 

At Rodborough, Gloucestershire, Benjamin, 
eldest son of Benjamin Williams, esq., of Stam- 
ford-hill, to Augusta Septimia, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Glascott, Rector of Rod- 
borough. 

Dec. 13. At Clifton, Gloucestershire, Capt. 
George Daniell Eales, second in command of the 
2nd Belooch Regt., Bombay Army, second son 
of C. T. Eales, esq., of Eastdon, Devon, to Flora 
Thornbrough, third dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Richard Whish, Bombay Artillery. 

At Cloydah, David Henry, eldest son of the 
Rev. Henry John Owen, M.A., of Alfred-place, 
West Brompton, to Emily Harriet, third dau. of 
Capt. Charles George Butler, R.N., of Lenham- 
lodge, eo. Carlow, and niece of Sir Thos. Butler, 
bart., of Ballin Temple, in the same county. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rey. M. O. Nor- 
man, Rector of Harby, to Charlotte Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Rev. James Ralph, Rector 
of St. John’s, Horselydown, Southwark. 

At Westmill, the Rev. Wm. Beresford Beau- 
mont, younger son of the late Sir George H. W. 
Beaumont, bart., of Cole Orton-hall, Leicester- 
shire, to Julia, youngest dau. of Charles Soames, 
esq., of Coles, Herts. 

At Awliscombe, James Henry Patteson, bar- 
rister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Sir J. Patteson, of Feniton- 
court, to Annie, dau. of the late Rev. T. H. Wal- 
lace, Vicar of Bickleigh, Devon. 

At the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, Thomas 
Maude Roxby, esq., Blackwood-house, East 
Riding, Yorkshire, late Capt. H.M.’s 55th Regt., 
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to Fanny M. A., only child of Thomas Warter, 
esq., The Abbey, Shrewsbury. 

At the College Chapel, Eton, Alexander Drury, 
H.M.’s 5lst Regt. M.N.I., youngest son of the 
late Dr. Drury, of Sunbury, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
dau. of Wm. Evans, esq., of Eton College. 

At St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, Henry Clement 
Smith, esq., of St. Leonard’s-terrace, Maida-hill, 
to Josephine, only dau. of Captain Hansler, of 
Kensington, J.P. for Middlesex. 

At St. Mary’s Cathedral, Tuam, Ireland, Chas. 
George Napier, C.E., to Susanna J. R., second 
dau. of Samuel J. Carolin, esq. 

Dec. 18. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
Moyer, eldest son of John Moyer Heathcote, 
esq., of Conington Castle, to Louisa Cecilia, 
only dau. of Mac Leod, of Mac Leod, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Mac Leod, of Dunvegan Castle, Isle 
of Skye. 

At Holy Trinity, Colchester, Vere Webb, esq., 
Staff-Surgeon, to Fanny Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Peter Duncan, esq., of Regent’s-park. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. E. Mooyaart, 
M.A., Her Majesty’s Chaplain at Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, to Mary Jane, seventh dau. of the late 
Joseph Stephens, esq., of Dilwyn, Herefordshire. 

At St. Michael’s, Coventry, the Rev. John Wm. 
Caldicott, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar- 
school, Bristol, late Tutor of Jesus Coll., Oxford, 
to Hannah, third dau. of Richard Caldicott, esq., 
Coventry. 

At Ware, Herts, Thomas Hayward, only son 
of Thomas William Budd, esq., Norfolk-crescent, 
Hyde-park, to Clarissa, eldest dau. of the late 
Francis Robert Bedwell, esq., one of the Regis- 
trars of the Court of Chancery, and of Waltham- 
stow, Essex. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Thomas Sismey, 
esq., of Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, to Mary Ann, 
dau. of Thomas Boulton, esq., of Addison-road, 
Kensington. 

Dec. 20. At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, the 
Rev. G. T. P. Streeter, of Lee, to Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Chas. Cradock, esq., of 
London. 

At St. Marylebone, Capt. Charles Vesey, R.N., 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. Arthur Vesey, to 
Harriet Alice Sheffield Grace, eldest dau. of the 
late Sheffield Grace, esq., K.H., of Knole, Sussex, 
and grand-dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Hamilton, bart., G.C.T.S. 

Dec. 22. At Brighton, John James Hulme, 
esq., to Eleanor, younger dau. of William Lee, 
esq., Q.C. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. G. Meyrick Jones, 
M.A., of Eliot-pl., Blackheath, to Isabel Sarah, 
only dau, of the late W. D. Anderson, esq., C.E. 
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order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 


may be forwarded to them.] 


H.R.H. tHE Count oF SYRACUSE. 

Dec. 4. At Pisa, aged 57, Leopold, 
Count of Syracuse, uncle of Francis II. 
king of the Two Sicilies. 

The deceased prince was a man of re- 
fined taste, of most amiable character, 
and generally popular. He was an emi- 
nent antiquary, and had conducted the ex- 
cavations at Portici, which have enriched 
the Neapolitan Museum with valuable 
specimens of Roman art. He was also 
a distinguished sculptor. But he has a 
still better claim to the regard of pos- 
terity for his enlightened opinions on 
government, which contrasted strongly 
with those in favour at the Neapolitan 
Court, and the protection which, during 
the tyrannical reign of his brother (the 
late king), he extended to all who un- 
derwent persecution for their political 
opinions. 


THE DvKE oF NorFork, E.M. 

Nov. 24. At Arundel Castle, aged 45, 
Henry Granville Fitzalan Howard, four- 
teenth Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal. 

The deceased peer was the eldest son of 
Henry Charles, thirteenth Duke of Nor- 
folk, K.G., by the Lady Charlotte Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of George Gran- 
ville, Marquis of Stafford, who was even- 
tually raised in 1833 to the dukedom of 
Sutherland. He was born in Great Stan- 
hope-street, London, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1815. Although a Roman Catholic, 
he was sent to Eton, and passed thence 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
completed his education. He entered the 
army as cornet in the Royal Horse Guards, 
but retired soon after attaining the rank 
of Captain, He entered Parliament at the 


general election consequent on the death 
of the late King in July, 1837, as M.P. in 
the Liberal interest for the family borough 
of Arundel, which he represented without 
intermission (while bearing the courtesy 
titles of Lord Fitz-Alan and Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey) down to the middle of the 
year 1851, when, finding that his senti- 
ments on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
were not in accordance with those of the 
* patron” of the constituency—his father, 
the late Duke—he accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and was immediately returned 
by the electors of Limerick, Mr. John 
O’Connell retiring in his favour. He left 
the House of Commons at the dissolution 
of 1852. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey suc- 
ceeded to the honours and representation 
of the house of Howard on the death of 
his father, the late Duke, on the 18th of 
February, 1856. He was a magistrate 
for the counties of Middlesex and Sussex, 
and enjoyed the entire patronage of the 
Heralds’ College, and also of seventeen 
Church livings. He took a warm interest 
in all public affairs which affected the in- 
terests of his religion, both in his place as 
a peer of Parliament and in his private 
capacity. He published one or two pam- 
phlets on the various Roman Catholic 
questions which have arisen during the 
last twelve or fifteen years; and he also 
edited the Lives of Philip, Earl of Arun- 
del, and Anne Dacre, his wife. Though 
his abilities were of a high order, he was 
averse to notoriety, and he seldom or never 
addressed either the Upper or the Lower 
House, except when some religious in- 
terest appeared to be at stake ; and when- 
ever he spoke on these subjects his mode- 
ration and courtesy uniformly commanded 
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the respect even of those whose religious 
opinions differed most widely from his 
own. 

The late Duke married, at Athens, in 
June, 1839, Augusta Mary Minna Catha- 
rine, second daughter of the late Admiral 
Lord Lyons, G.C.B., by whom (who sur- 
vives him) he has left a family of two sons 
and six daughters, besides two children 
who died in infancy. It was his Grace’s 
younger son, Lord Edmund Bernard 
Howard, in favour of whom Bertram 
Arthur, late Earl of Shrewsbury, made his 
will, bequeathing to him the magnificent 
estate of Alton Towers, out of which be- 
quest arose the long and costly suit which 
is known as “The Great Shrewsbury 
Case.” The elder son, Henry Fitz-Alan 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who 
succeeds to the dukedom, was born on 
the 27th of December, 1847. The Duke 
also leaves two sisters, Lady Foley and 
Lady Adeliza Manners, and also a brother, 
Lord Edward Howard, M.P. for Arundel, 
formerly Vice-Chamberlain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, who is married to Miss 
Augusta Talbot, cousin of the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Duke was a very liberal supporter 
of Roman Catholic institutions, and in 
consequence, a solemn mass was, by order 
of Cardinal Wiseman, celebrated for him 
on the 5th of December at the pro-cathe- 
dral of St. Mary, Moorfields; the pastoral 
letter which enjoined it contained a glow- 
ing panegyric on his virtues. He was in- 
terred in the Fitzalan Chapel of Arundel, 
on Thursday, the 6th of December, with 
the rites of the Romish Church, and 
Garter, Clarencieux and Norroy attended 
the ceremony. For three days preceding, 
the corpse lay in state in the library of 
the castle. A local journal (the “Surrey 
Standard”) thus describes the unusual 
scene :— 

“ Although the funeral was strictly 
private, the remains of the lamented Duke 
had lain in state in the library of the 
Castle during the whole of Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. Very large num- 
bers of persons were admitted to the cere- 
mony. At six o’clock on Monday evening 
the Mayor and Corporation of Arundel 
attended, and appeared to be deeply im- 
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ressed with what they saw. The mem- 

rs of the rifle corps, of which his Grace 
was captain till compelled by sickness to 
resign, shortly afterwards followed. 

“The library is an elegant room, mea- 
suring 170 feet in length, and thirty- 
five in width; the whole was hung with 
black cloth and completely darkened, no 
fewer than 1,000 yards of material having 
been used for the purpose. A recess was 
formed at each end of the room, and the 
coffin rested on a pedestal in the centre ; 
the pedestal was covered with a magnifi- 
cent pall of black velvet, bordered with 
gold, around it being the arms of the noble 
house of Howard, in white satin. Resting 
on the coffin was the ducal coronet, on 
a cushion, and the Earl Marshal’s baton. 
The library had been lighted with a large 
number of wax candles, and the effect was 
impressive. Ceremonies, in accordance 
with Catholic rites, were gone.through at 
intervals, and high mass was likewise per- 
formed on Tuesday, when a very large 
number of persons were admitted—it is 
said as many as 2,000. This was Arundel 
Stock Market Show day, and all classes 
were allowed to enter without distinction 
—butchers, drovers, labourers, and, in 
short, everybody. There was a complete 
stream, many persons going through the 
apartment two or three times. 

“ Wednesday presented a similar scene, 
and nearly as many persons, of both sexes, 
passed through the library as on Tuesday. 
Undoubtedly some were prompted to go 
from a feeling of curiosity, but decorum 
was observed by all, probably out of re- 
spect to the late Duke more than anything 
else. Mutes were in attendance each day, 
and directed the visitors how to pass in 
and out. 

“From 12 to 3 on Thursday the whole 
of the shops and other places of business 
were closed, at the request of the Mayor, 
as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
late noble Duke; and, although the wea- 
ther was both exceedingly wet and boister- 
ous, a great many strangers visited Arun- 
del; few of them, however, were able to 
obtain admittance to the Castle. In the 
latter part of the afternoon, when the 
funeral procession passed to the new wing 
of the Castle, in which the Fitzalan 
Chapel is situate, some hundreds of per- 
sons succeeded in making their way into 
the court-yard, but were not allowed to 
take any part in the ceremony. 

“The Burial Service was begun about 
noon with a variety of chants, and many 
prayers, and continued for about an hour 
and a-half. All this took place in the 
library, and was certainly very imposing 
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and impressive. Dr. Grant was the chief 
ecclesiastic present ; there were also several 
priests, and men and boys to chant the 
service—all being suitably attired. The 
chief mourners were Lord Edward Howard 
(the late Duke’s brother), and the two 
sons of his Grace (the present Duke and 
Lord Edmond). 

“When the procession reached the 
court-yard, a number of priests went in 
front, walking two-abreast, and each carry- 
ing a lighted taper. The Kings at Arms 
appeared in their official costume, but all 
the rest of those who formed the proces- 
sion (with the exception of the priests) 
wore a hatband and sash only. 

“The coffin having been placed in the 
vault in the Fitzalan Chapel, which is not 
yet finished, the funeral service was re- 
commenced, the chants and prayers being 
somewhat similar to those already re- 
ferred to. When it had been concluded, 
the procession re-formed, and returned to 
the mansion in the same order as before.” 

It is not necessary to trace for the 
readers of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
the varied fortunes of the noble house of 
Howard. It will be sufficient to remark 
that the expression used by Pope, 

** The blood of all the Howards,” 

is not a mere poetical flourish, but ex- 
presses a remarkable fact. In the British 
Peerage there are no less than four dif- 
ferent branches and offshoots of the Ducal 
House of Norfolk who have attained the 
dignity of the coronet—viz., the Earls of 
Carlisle, Effingham, Wicklow, and Suffolk, 
to say nothing of Lord Howard de Walden 
(who descends from them maternally), or 
of Sir Ralph Howard, of Bushy-park, 
Wicklow, or of the untitled but scarcely 
less noble scions of the house, the Howards 
of Corby Castle and of Greystock, in Cum- 
berland, both of whom are in remainder 
to the dukedom in the event of the failure 
of the present line. 


Baron DE BunsEN, 

Nov. 28. At Bonn, aged 69, the Baron 
de Bunsen, late Prussian Minister in 
England, but still better known as a man 
of letters. 

The deceased, Christian Charles Josias 
Bunsen, was born at Korbach, in the prin- 
cipality of Waldeck, on the 25th of August, 
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1791. His studies were commenced when 
in his ninth year at Marbourg, but the 
next year he was removed by his friends to 
Géttingen, where from 1809 to 1813 he 
enjoyed the advantage of the instructions 
of Heyne. In 1811 he obtained admission 
to the Gymnase of Géttingen, and in 1813, 
when he was only in his 22nd year, he pub- 
lished a remarkable dissertation, De Jure 
Atheniensium hereditario, which at once 
recommended him to the notice of the 
learned. 

On leaving Géttingen in 1813, Bunsen 
travelled for a while, visiting, among other 
countries, Holland and Denmark, and in 
the last named country he acquired the Ice- 
landic language under the learned Magnus- 
sen. About the end of 1815 he visited Berlin, 
where he became acquainted with Niebuhr, 
and this acquaintance had much to do with 
his future life. He repaired to Paris in 
1816, and acquired much knowledge in 
Oriental languages from Sylvestre de Sacy, 
but he at length fixed himself at Rome, 
where his friend Niebuhr was then minis- 
ter for Prussia. Niebuhr procured him 
the post of Secretary of Embassy, and by 
his help in literary matters did all in his 
power to put him fairly on the road to 
fortune. 

In the year 1822 Frederic III. of 
Prussia visited Rome, when the courtly 
secretary so recommended himself to his 
royal master by a display of great theolo- 
gical erudition, that on the retirement of 
Niebuhr in 1824, he was appointed Chargé 
@ affaires, and afterwards he became Mi- 
nister. 

This post he held for nearly twelve 
years, and he displayed great zeal to for- 
ward Protestant interests in various nego- 
tiations between the Holy See and Prussia. 
He was afterwards accredited to Switzer- 
land, and last of all to England. His di- 
plomatic labours were heavy in all these 
countries, and they were discharged in a 
way that won him the esteem of all par- 
ties—but they by no means exhausted the 
force of his active mind. He was fre- 
quently summoned to Berlin, when any 
particularly delicate question of state policy 
was to be discussed, and he always threw 
whatever influence he possessed or could 
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command into the ultra-Protestant (or, as 
his opponents said, the Rationalist) scale. 
He was the real originator of the scheme 
for the bishopric of Jerusalem, and to him 
is also ascribed the plan of giving repre- 
sentative institutions to Prussia. But his 
great and real occupation was literature, 
and this he pursued with an energy which 
has caused his character as a diplomatist 
to be lost in that of the man of letters. 
It is a subject of great regret, however, 
that his studies were not more soundly 
directed. His works are numerous, but it 
can hardly be said that they are valuable. 

We borrow from a well-informed con- 
temporary, the “ Literary Churchman,” a 
slight notice of these works, as also some 
remarks on the character of the deceased, 
in which we heartily concur :— 


“His residence at Rome gave him the 
opportunity of studying the antiquities of 
that wonderful city, and some of the most 
valuable observations on those antiquities, 
especially on the Basilicas of Rome, &c., 
are from his pen*. His “ Church of the 
Future,” published in 1847, has gained 
him very little reputation in England. His 
“Place of Egypt in the History of the 
World” has been much criticised for its 
extreme unsoundness in its chronological 
views, but is a monument of his great in- 
dustry and general ability. His “ Hippo- 
lytus and his Age,” which appeared in a 
second edition under the title of “Chris- 
tianity and Mankind, their Beginnings 
and Prospects,” contains in that second 
edition some very ingenious views regard- 
ing early Liturgies, &., but is wanting in 
that judgment which alone can secure 
permanent favour for such a work. His 
“Life and Letters of Niebuhr” is, of 
course, a book of great interest to all the 
admirers of that historian. 

“Baron Bunsen was connected with 
England by marriage, having married an 
English lady of considerable fortune. One 
of his sons, having taken orders in the 
English Church, is Rector of Lilleshall, 
Shropshire, and another is Councillor to 
the Prussian Embassy. Since the year 
1854, Baron Bunsen chiefly resided near 
Heidelberg, where he occupied himself 
with the works already enumerated. His 
loss will no doubt be felt very severely by 





* “Tn the Beschreibung der Stadt Rom., (‘ De- 
scription of the City of Rome,’) 6 vols. 8vo., with 
Plates in folio, 1822—1842, of which he was joint 
Editor with Platner and others.”’ 
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a large cirele of relatives and friends. We 
can testify, from personal recollection, to 
the charm of his manners, and we can 
quite understand the influence which he 
acquired over those who were connected 
with him. We only regret that our re- 
gard for him as a man should be mingled 
with so much sorrow for the evil which 
we think his later writings are calculated 
to produce. We do not for a moment 
doubt Baron Bunsen’s love of truth or the 
purity of his motives, and we can only 
regret that talents and qualities, which 
might have produced such noble fruits, 
should have been so counterbalanced and 
neutralized.” 


A, E. Cuaton, Esq., R.A. 

Oct.3. At his residence, El Retiro, 
Campden-hill, Kensington, aged 83, Alfred 
Edw. Chalon, Esq., R.A., portrait painter 
to Her Majesty, honorary member of the 
Society of Arts of Geneva, and member of 
the Society of Arts of London. 

Mr. A. E. Chalon, and his elder bro- 
ther the late John James Chalon, also 
R.A., of whom a short memoir will be 
found in our Magazine for the year 1855 *, 
were the sons of M. Jean Chalon, some- 
time Professor of the French language 
and literature at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, from which post he re- 
tired in 1817, and died a few years ago at 
the age of 92. 

The Chalon family were among those 
who left France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and settled at Ge- 
neva. It is not a little curious that the 
great-grandfather of the artist recently 
deceased served as a volunteer in a French 
Protestant regiment in Ireland under 
William III., and was wounded at the 
battle of the Boyne. This gentleman’s 
son, however, returned to Geneva, and 
gained a local name as a mechanician of 
more than average ability, and was a man 
of substance. The family fortunes, how- 
ever, suffered considerable reverses at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution in 
1789; and this fact decided the late Mr. 
Chalon’s father to exchange his residence 
at Geneva for England; and after enter- 
taining some thought of making Ireland 
his permanent home (which was after- 
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wards abandoned), he took up his abode in 
or near London, and became, as we have 
seen, Professor at Sandhurst. 

His younger son, Alfred Edw. Chalon, 
the subject of this memoir,.was born at 
Geneva in 1777, and at an early age ac- 
companied his father to England. To- 
gether with his brother, he was placed 
in a mercantile house; but the work of 
a counting-house was severe drudgery to 
youths who felt themselves inspired with 
a genuine tuste and love for art. But 
their father had the good sense to second 
the dira cupido which they felt within 
their breast, and allowed them to devote 
themselves to the study of painting, with 
the view of following art as a profession. 
Accordingly they entered their names as 
students at the Royal Academy. 

In 1808 the brothers joined together in 
establishing among their friends “ The 
Sketching Club,” a Society for the study 
and practice of composition. Its chief 
members were the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
C. Stanfield, R.A., T. Uwins, R.A., and 
Messrs. J. Christall, J. Partridge, R. 
Bone, and S.J. Stump. The “ Sketching 
Club” lasted somewhat more than forty 
years, but gradually became extinct a few 
years ago. 

Alfred began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1810, and he continued to do 
so till the last exhibition, which contained 
several of his pictures. 

Having been elected in due course an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
afterwards a full Academician, Mr. Chalon 
gradually rose to become, and reigned for 
many years as, the fashionable water- 
colour painter of the age, and may be 
styled par excellence the artist of the 
ladies, in the portraiture of whom, more 
especially in their Court dresses, his facile 
and graceful pencil was ever most pe- 
culiarly felicitous. His style was light, 
airy, and sketchy, and approximated very 
closely to that of the French artist Bou- 
vier. A few years since he and his de- 
ceased brother exhibited a joint collec- 
tion of their works, and on that occasion 
the following tribute was paid to Mr. 
Alfred Chalon in the columns of the “ Art 
Journal :’—“ He has produced in his day 


many elegant works, without labouring in 
fetters,—such, for instance, as his admir- 
able portrait of Rachel in this exhibition,— 
and these are enough to sustain his fame 
high among the painters of the epoch. Mr. 
A. E. Chalon has, indeed, achieved that po- 
pularity which his lamented brother either 
failed or disdained to receive.” 

The deceased gentleman was a great 
personal friend of Leslie, and his name is 
spoken of in that artist’s “ Autobiography” 
in terms of great respect. 

In justice to the memory of the de- 
ceased gentleman we ought to place here 
upon record the fact that only so lately as 
the year 1859 Mr. Alfred Chalon offered 
to the inhabitants of Hampstead (a place 
to which he was tenderly attached) the 
whole of his collection of paintings, and 
water-colour and pencil sketches, on condi- 
tion of the parishioners providing for them 
a suitable building by way of accommoda- 
tion, and guaranteeing a small salary to 
a curator. We regret, however, to add 
that the latter had either not the money 
or not the public spirit to accept his mu- 
nificent offer. 

Mr. Chalon, like his elder brother, lived 
and died unmarried; as also did a sister, 
whose death occurred a few years since at 
an advanced age. Shortly before his death 
he had made and signed a will, but as he 
had neglected the ordinary precaution of 
having it duly witnessed, it was utterly 
valueless as a testamentary disposition, 
and letters of administration to his effects 
have been granted to Mr. George Raphael 
Ward, son of the late W. Ward, R.A., 
acting for M. Vacheron of Geneva, the 
heir-at-law. Having failed in his offer to 
the good people of Hampstead, it was Mr. 
Chalon’s intention to offer his collection to 
the University of Cambridge; but now in 
all probability the entire series of paint- 
ings and sketches will shortly be brought 
to the hammer. The collection includes 
at least 100 of his own and his brother’s 
pictures, and above 2,000 sketches of the 
Club of which we have already made men- 
tion. It is hoped that those who inherit 
Mr. Chalon’s property may present some 
specimens of his artistic skill to the Na- 
tional Gallery. 
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Mr. A. E. Chalon was the first who was 
commissioned to paint a portrait of her 
present Majesty after her accession to the 
throne; his portrait, which is well known 
to our readers, represents her in a stand- 
ing posture in the state dress which she 
wore at the opening of her first parlia- 
ment, Among the most successful of his 
other efforts are portraits of the following 
personages :—H. R. H. the Princess Chur- 
lotte and King {Leopold; H.R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent; H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Cambridge; H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort; Alexander of Russia and Count 
Orloff; the Duchesse de Nemours; the 
Princess of Leiningen; the Duchesses of 
Sutherland, Montrose, and Beaufort, &c.; 
the Ladies Villiers, Ladies Grosvenor, 
Ladies Leveson-Gower, and a very large 
number of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of our female aristocracy. In fact, 


he fairly divided the female portion of 
“the upper ten thousand” with the late 
Sir W. C. Ross. 

Mr, A. E. Chalon also painted several 
subjects of a sacred and historic character, 
which are of a very high order of merit, 


and though less well known than those 
which we have already mentioned, rank 
above them in the judgment of his friends. 
We should particularize, “A Christ ;” 
“A Madonna with the Infant Jesus and 
the Angels;” “Samson and Delilah ;” 
“A Scene from Spenser’s ‘ Fairie Queene,’ ” 
(the joint production of himself and his 
brother); ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper ;” und “ The 
Reformer Knox Admonishing the Ladies 
of the Court of Mary Stuart.” The Ma- 
donna he painted for his friend Mr. 
Clarkson Stanfield, in whose collection it 
is now at Hampstead. It may be interest- 
ing to know that he received in return 
from Mr. Stanfield his well-known “Ship 
on the Dogger Bank.” 

Mr. Chalon was tall and sallow, and of 
late years rather gaunt in his appearance, 
and he wore a brown scratch wig. He was 
fond of society among his own associates ; 
an accomplistied musician, and a chess- 
player of more than ordinary skill, he had 
no lack of friends with whom to spend a 
pleasant evening; and out of doors he 
took great delight in making his garden 
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at Campden-hill a choice spot in respect 
of rare shrubs and flowers, both English 
and foreign. 


Sir C, Fetiows. 


Nov. 8. In Montagu-place, Russell- 
square, aged 60, from an attack of pleu- 
risy, Sir Charles Fellows, Knight-Batche- 
lor, &e. 

Sir Charles was the son of John Fellows, 
Esq.,a gentleman of property in the vi- 
cinity of Nottingham, and was born in 
1799. His name was first brought pro- 
minently before the public in 1838, by 
the publication of his ‘ Journal of an 
Excursion in Asia Minor,” which he had 
made in the previous year with a view of 
discovering some of its long-hidden trea- 
sures of art, and more especially of sculp- 
ture. With this view he travelled over 
most of the interior of that country, and 
passing through the ancient Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia, came to Lycia, 
when he resolved on exploring the sides 
of the river Xanthus. Ascending the 
stream, he discovered the remains of the 
old city of the same name, about nine 
miles from the mouth of the river; and 
among the extensive ruins he came upon 
a quantity of very interesting architectural 
remains and beautiful sculptures. Of these 
he made drawings, with which he enriched 
the work above alluded to. Public atten- 
tion having been thus drawn to the sub- 
ject, Mr. Fellows endeavoured to obtain, 
through Lord Palmerston and Lord Pon- 
sonby (then our ambassador at the Otto- 
man Porte), a firman from the Sultan 
authorizing the removal of these trea- 
sures. The firman, after great difficulties 
and many objections, was obtained in 
1841, and in the following year the spoils 
of Xanthus were transported to Rhodes 
through the indefatigable labours of Mr. 
Fellows. 

Mr. Fellows published in 1841 a “ Jour- 
nal of his Second Excursion in Asia 
Minor,” which further increased the in- 
terest felt in his labours. 

The authorities of the British Museum 
now sent out an expedition under Mz. 
Fellows’ superintendence, and the pack- 
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ages containing the precious remains of 
antiquity were safely brought to London. 
As our readers are aware, they are de- 
posited in the British Museum, in what is 
styled “ The Lycian Saloon,” and they are 
a great addition to our knowledge of 
ancient architecture and sculpture. In 
translating and elucidating the inscrip- 
tions contained in the first of his “Jour- 
nals,” Mr. Fellows was assisted by Mr. 
James Yates; in those of the second, by 
the late Mr. Daniel Sharpe, President of 
the Geological Society. Several of the 
inscriptions are in the Lycian language, 
which was different from the Greek. 

In 1843 Mr. Fellows, in consequence of 
some mis-statements which had appeared 
in print, published a pamphlet entitled 
“The Xanthian Marbles, their acquisition 
and transmission to England.” (8vo.) He 
subsequently published “An Account of 
the Ionic Trophy Monument excavated 
at Xanthus,” (8vo. 1848); and “Coins 
of Ancient Lycia before the reign of 
Alexander, with an Essay on the Relative 
Dates of the Lycian Monuments in the 
British Museum.” (8vo., 1855.) He also 
republished his two “Journals” in one 
volume, in a cheaper form, entitled “ Tra- 
vels and Researches in Asia Minor, par- 
ticularly in the Province of Lycia.” 
(12mo., 1852.) 

In 1845 Mr. Fellows received the 
honour of knighthood, in recognition of 
the value of his discoveries in Lycia, and 
of his services in the removal of the Xan- 
thian marbles. In the same year, ac- 
cording to the “County Families,” he 
married the only daughter of Francis 
Hart, Esq., of Nottingham, but was left 
a widower in 1847. In the year 1848 he 
married, as his second wife, the widow of 
William Knight, Esq., of Oatlands, Hert- 
fordshire. 


THE Rev. George Crory, LL.D. 
Nov, 24. Suddenly, aged 80, the Rev. 
George Croly, LL.D., Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook. 
The deceased was a native of Ireland, 
the son of a physician in Dublin, and was 
born there in August, 1780. Being des- 


tined for the Church, he received his edu- 
cation at Trinity College, and took the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A., with distinc- 
tion as a steady and able scholar, not 
only well grounded in the solid branches 
of academic study, but accomplished in 
lighter literature. 

Having been ordained, he was appointed 
to an Irish curacy, but little prospect was 
offered of rising to higher station, and the 
performance of duties more comprehensive 
and better suited to a mind and frame 
equally capacious and energetic. Nearly 
fifty years ago the family settled in Lon- 
don, and consisted of his widowed mother, 
two maiden sisters, and occasionally a 
younger brother, Captain Henry Croly, 
every one of whom was distinguished by 
cultivated intellect and superior talent. 
They resided for a while in Dean-street, 
Soho, and George, disappointed with re- 
gard to Church preferment, turned his 
attention altogether to secular literary 
pursuits. He became connected with 
the newspaper and periodical press, and 
especially contributed admirable (if some- 
what severe) dramatic criticism to the 
“New Times.” In 1817 two new pub- 
lications, “ Blackwood’s Magazine” and 
the “ Literary Gazette,” started, both of 
which (especially the latter) enjoyed 
a large share of his powerful and popular 
writings. In Blackwood’s, his “ Colonna 
the Painter” created a strong sensation, 
and was followed by a number of miscel- 
laneous productions from which the ano- 
nyme has not yet been removed, With 
the “ Literary Gazette” his correspond- 
ence was far more intimate and continuous. 
Poetry, criticisms, essays of every descrip- 
tion from his pen, abound from the very 
first year, through many in succession, as 
that novel experiment on weekly issues 
dedicated to the fine arts, sciences, and 
literature, established itself in public esti- 
mation. To so fuvourable a result the aid 
of such a writer as Dr. (then Mr.) Croly 
was well calculated to lead; and the 
friendship between him and the editor of 
the journal alluded to, conducted, re- 
markably enough, to events which proved 
the truth of the adage that fact is often 
more strange than fiction, and mingled 
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a genuine dash of romance in the actual 
cup of life which was finally drained by 
the aged and serious divine. Aware of 
his extraordinary ability and of the bent 
of his political opinions, the friend al- 
luded to had found means to have them 
brought under the notice of Lord Eldon, 
with the view to confirming his services 
on the side of the Pitt party, by present- 
ing him with a living of the Church in 
England. The recommendation was passed 
over without effect; and it was not till 
several years after that it was discovered 
the neglect arose from an erroneous re- 
turn to the Chancellor’s inquiry, and the 
application being misunderstood to be for 
a priest of the name of “ Croley,” who was 
a convert from the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and was not deemed eligible by the 
patron for the sacred office solicited. By 
this accident Dr. Croly was, probably, kept 
from Church preferment for twenty years. 
The other circumstance referred to as 
curiously affecting the realities of life, was 
that simply out of the appearance of some 
verses by a young lady (signing Helen) 
in the “ Literary Gazette,” and a reply by 
Croly, that acquaintance began which, 
within twelve months, ended in an affec- 
tionate union, and a happy married state 
that lasted more than thirty years. In 
the poetic garland woven upon this occa- 
sion Barry Cornwall twined some of his 
earliest effusions, and Mr. Davies, then 
a rising artist, and other friends, joined 
the chorus which might be said to chime 
in harmoniously with the marriage bells. 
In 1819, Mr. Croly, in Kensington Church, 
married Margaret Helen Begbie, the 
daughter of a much-respected Scottish 
gentleman who had been in the East 
Indian trade, but died the holder of an 
office under the Board of Trade which 
had some supervision of ship assurances. 
A family of six children, five sons and 
a daughter, were the fruit of this 
union. The eldest son was unfortu- 
nately killed in 1845, in one of the bat- 
tles with the Sikhs. The rest survive 
their mother, who died in 1851, and their 
father, whose death, as we have stated, 
took place suddenly in the street on the 
24th of November last, he having walked 
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out for a little exercise before dinner from 
his residence in Bloomsbury-square. 

On his return in 1820 from a continental 
excursion with his bride, Dr. Croly re- 
newed his relations with the press, and 
his contributions, as editor, coadjutor, or 
voluntary ally, during the forty years 
that have since elapsed, would occupy 
a space to astonish even the most labo- 
rious of his literary contemporaries. The 
“Standard,” the “ Morning Herald,” the 
“Universal Review,” and many other 
periodicals were the recipients of these 
valuable compositions; and yet he pub- 
lished a large amount of separate works, 
and for the last quarter of a century de- 
voted himself with untiring energy to 
the diligent discharge of his clerical func- 
tions as Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
to which he was presented, through the in- 
terest of Lord Brougham, (who was dis- 
tantly related to his wife through the 
Auckland family,) in 1835. 

In 1847 Dr. Croly was appointed After- 
noon Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 
but soon relinquished the office in disgust 
at some of the proceedings of the managers 
of that useful, but as he thought ill-con- 
ducted, charity *. He was also involved in 
the violent disputes in his own parish, of 
which the public heard more than enough, 
and in which Alderman Gibbs and the 
Rector were unhappily the most promi- 
nent combatants. In the pulpit the elo- 
quence of Dr. Croly was of the highest 
order, and his just popularity attracted 
crowds from every part to his beautiful 
church, where his impressive discourses, 
his massive form, grave and inflexible 
countenance, and sonorous voice produced 
striking effects; and pathos and persua- 
sion, when needed, hung upon his lips in 
the fine delivery of touching descriptions 
of Christian experiences and Gospel ex- 
hortation. 

Dr. Croly was a powerful advocate of 





* The Treasurer and Managing Committee 
having ventured to criticise his preaching, he 
threw up the office at the end of fourteen ser- 
mons, and published six of them, with a most 
indignant and contemptuous Preface on the 
capabilities of his critics; also mentioning his 
four years’ exhaustive litigation in Walbrook, 
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the Conservative cause, but this was rather 
evidenced by his desultory performances 
in the fitting channels, than by any sepa- 
rate publication. His theological works 
belong to an important order. -Interpre- 
tations of the Prophets and the Apocalypse 
applicable to the great concerns of man- 
kind, and an earnest enforcement of reli- 
gious truths, in union with the purest mo- 
rality, mark every volume he has dedicated 
to these subjects. His “ Paris in 1815” is 
a poem replete with beauties, and justly 
heads his innumerable poetic compositions, 
of minor extent, though nothing inferior 
in the noblest elements of poetry. Thirty 
years ago a collection in two volumes was 
published ; but since then the increase has 
been manifold, and a complete edition 
now would be a most welcome boon to 
the lovers of lofty intellectual culture, 
genuine inspiration, and skilful expression. 
Dr. Croly, seeking fame in every direction, 
like the author of “ Douglas,” deemed it 
no discredit to the Church to exercise his 
talents on the drama; and “ Catiline” 
and “Pride shall have a Fall” bear wit- 
ness to his success. For works of fiction 
also he shone with pre-eminent lustre. 
His picture of the Wandering Jew in 
“Salathiel” is one of the most striking 
efforts ever seen in that class of litera- 
ture. 

Thus hastily noticed, it will appear that 
the lamented Rector of Walbrook, inde- 
pendently of his ministerial devotion, 
—gratefully acknowledged by his charge 
and admired by the world at large,—and 
of his valuable works in Divinity, spent 
a long life in the anonymous inculca- 
tion of virtuous morals, the promot:on 
of useful purposes, and the dissemination 
of improvement throughout the mass of 
the community, by means of an ever-ready 
and ever-efficient periodical press. And 
farther, that he has earned a prominent 
place and lasting renown in the great dis- 
tinct provinces of divinity, poetry, history, 
romance, and the drama. Nullum quod 
non ornavit tetegit is a tribute richly de- 
served by the very extensive and miscel- 
laneous creations of Dr. Croly; and his 
private life was worthy of his public posi- 
tion. In society his conversation was in- 
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structive and pleasant, and full of per- 
tinent anecdote and general information. 

Too tardily advanced into the Church 
of England and the living of Walbrook 
through the influence of a political op- 
ponent, we may remark it were well that 
Party never biassed such selections, but 
looked, as in this instance, to personal 
worth and sufficient capacity for the great 
trust. Dr. Croly was emphatically a good 
man. His piety grew with his age; and 
sincerity, fervour, and a constant and zeal- 
ous exercise of every Christian virtue have 
shed a holier halo over his later (not de- 
clining) years—for blessed health and ap- 
parent firmness and strength were granted 
him to the last. 

Many will mourn his loss :—family and 
friends, and among the latter, perhaps in 
rhyme, Barry Cornwall, who thus hailed 
his marriage to a sweet poetess :— 

‘This verse to thee I consecrate, 
May thy days be fair and long, 


And may it be thy after fate 
To stand immortalized in song.”’. . . 


The wish has been as fairly fulfilled as the 
trials common to humanity permit, and 
now it is only to be inscribed to his 
memory that he was an honourable, right- 
minded, and honest-hearted man, and a 
practical and pious Christian. 

According to his own desire, his remains 
were laid under the church where his best 
works have been performed: a marble 
bust bequeathed by him for that purpose 
will mark the spot to future pastors we 
hope not less eligible, and future congrega- 
tions equally sincere in their following and 
attachment. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate in 
detail, beyond those already mentioned, the 
literary proofs of the variety and vigour 
which inspired Dr. Croly’s genius, and led 
to the productions in almost every class of 
literature which entitle his name to be 
ranked with those of the few who will 
go down to posterity as memorable or- 
naments of the period in which they 
flourished. We will therefore merely men- 
tion in theology, “The Three Cycles of 
Revelation,” and treatise “On Divine Pro- 
vidence ;” in history and biography, “ Life 
of George IV.,” “ Life of Burke,” “ Bio- 
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graphical Sketch of Curran,” (preparing 
the way for his friend Mr. Curran’s Life 
of his father,) and Essays on the “Cha- 
racters of William Pitt and Napoleon I. ;” 
in fiction, “Tales of St. Bernard,” and 
“Marston ;” in the drama, “ Catiline ;” 
and in poetry, after the admirable “ Paris 
in 1815,” a host of minor pieces which 
would fill many a delightful volume. 


JAMES PETO, Esq. 

Nov. 25. At his house at Ockham, Sur- 
rey, aged 93, James Peto, esq. 

The deceased was the eldest of the branch 
of the Petos of Godalming, and the brother 
of the late Henry Peto, the celebrated 
builder. In early life he had been engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, but had retired 
for many years, and devoted his time 
partly to the business of the extensive 
union in which he lived, and partly to 
field sports. Notwithstanding his great 
age he was in full possession of all his 
faculties, and remarkable for great cheer- 
fulness of spirit, and was of such constitu- 
tion that he rode with his own hounds 
within two years of his death. This event 
was caused by his being thrown from his 
phaeton in consequence of the horse having 
taken fright, and though the extensive 
injuries were healed in a manner almost 
unprecedented, he could not recover his 
strength, and gradually sank. He mar- 
ried Anne, the daughter of Lieutenant 
Drewett, Adjutant of one of the Regiments 
of Life Guards, by whom he had one son 
who died in infancy. Among his nephews 
may be mentioned Sir S. Morton Peto, 
M.P.; Thomas Grissell, Esq., of Norbury- 
park, Surrey; Colonel Grissell, of Mickle- 
ham; Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., the 
well-known architect and antiquary; and 
the Rev. F. Ashpitel, M.A., Rector of Great 
Hampden, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and one of the examiners of candidates for 
Honours in that University, &c. 


Joun ApEy Repton, Esq., F.S.A. 
Nov. 26. At Springfield, near Chelms- 
ford, aged 86, John Adey Repton, Esq., 
F.S.A., Architect. 
This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Humphrey Repton, the eminent landscape 
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gardener. His brother, Mr. Geo. Stanley 
Repton, was also an architect, having 
been brought up in the office of the cele- 
brated Nash, the architect of “Carlton- 
house and Regent-street, but retired from 
the profession on marrying Lady Elizabeth 
Scott, eldest daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon; and his only son, George William 
John Repton, Esq., is now M.P. for War- 
wick, and a son-in-law of the Duke of 
Leinster. Another brother was the late 
Rev. Edward Repton, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster, Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, 
and Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent- 
street, who died on the 6th of August 
last, leaving issue the Rev. George Her- 
bert Repton, a Minor Canon of Westmin- 
ster, and brother-in-law of the Earl of 
Limerick. A fourth brother was a soli- 
citor at Aylsham, in Norfolk. 

The subject of our present memoir was 
born at Norwich on the 29th of March, 
1775, and received his baptismal names 
from a solicitor who married his father’s 
only sister. He was deaf from his infancy, 
probably from the time of his birth; but 
at an early age was sent to the grammar- 
school at Aylsham, in Norfolk, where he 
was taught to read, write, and cypher, 
but received no instruction in grammar 
or in classical literature, probably from the 
difficulty the master found in teaching 
a deaf boy. This deficiency of education, 
however, was afterwards in a great degree 
surmounted by his own natural taste for 
reading. 

At the age of fourteen he was placed 
as a pupil with William Wilkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., the author of the “ Antiquities of 
Magna Grecia,” then resident as an archi- 
tect at Norwich. Having passed seven 
years under the tuition of this gentleman, 
Mr. Repton in 1796 became an assistant 
of Mr. Nash, his brother’s master. With 
him he remained for four years *, when he 





« Having named Mr. Repton’s masters, we may 
mention that he had in early life a pupil who 
afterwards attained distinguished eminence as 
an architectural draughtsman. This was Mr. 
Frederick Mackenzie, from whose hand pro- 
ceeded some of the very best drawings engraved 
in Britton’s ‘“‘ Cathedrals,” and other works of 
that character. He was peculiarly skilful in 
perspective. Mr. F. Mackenzie died in May 1854. 
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joined his father at Hare-street, near Rom- 
ford, and not only assisted him in the 
architectural department, but studied also 
the profession of landscape gardening, in 
which the elder Repton was then exten- 
sively engaged in various parts of the 
kingdom >. 

In 1809, with the assistance of his 
father and brother, John Adey Repton 
gained the first prize for plans sent by 
several architects for the public buildings 
then proposed to occupy “ Parliament- 
square” at Westminster ; and subsequent- 
ly, with the same assistance, he gained the 
second premium (of one hundred guineas) 
for the plans of the New Bethlem Hos- 
pital. 

His name appeared on the title-pages 
of at least two of his father’s works, the 
** Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton, by 
H. Repton, with the assistance of his sons 
John Adey Repton and G. S. Repton. 
1808.” Imp. folio; and “ Fragments on 
the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, by H. and J. A. Repton. 
1816.” Imp. quarto. 

In 1818 he had the misfortune to lose 
his able and ever affectionate father, (of 
whom some biographical notices will be 
found in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine for 
that year, Part I., pp. 372, 648, Part IT., 
p- 102); but, notwithstanding that cir- 
cumstance, and his brother’s retirement, 
he continued for some years longer to 
pursue his profession, in spite of his in- 
firmity of deafness. 

In 1821 he was consulted to improve 
a place near Utrecht in Holland, and 
another at Arnhem in Guelderland. In 
1822 he went alone, by way of Hamburg, 
into Prussia, (though without any know- 
ledge of the German language, and with 
but a slight acquaintance with French,) 
and proceeded from Berlin to Muskau in 
Lusatia, where he was consulted by Count, 
afterwards Prince, Piickler Muskau, a gen- 
tleman of considerable taste, afterwards 
well-known by his travels published in 
this country ; and from thence to Prince 





>» Lord Methuen’s Gothic mansion at Corsham, 
in Wiltshire, was the work of the Reptons, except 
the gallery. See the volume on that mansion 
published by John Britton, F.S.A., in 1806. 
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Hardenberg, at New Hardenberg, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Still later, he was engaged by the late 
Earl Delawarr in restoring the ancient 
seat of the Sackvilles at Buckhurst, near 
Tunbridge Wells; where he fitted up, with 
great taste, some curious carving from the 
old mansion of Halnaker, near Chichester, 

This was perhaps one of his last pro- 
fessional engagements, for his deafness 
was a bar to that personal intercourse 
which the active pursuit of business would 
have required; yet his attachment to the 
science of architecture did not abate, 
which was proved by the zeal and industry 
with which he entered in 1835 into the 
competition for the new Houses of Par- 
liament, working hard for three months 
upon his drawings, without any assistance 
from pupils or artists. 

At that time, and we believe for some 
years before, he was residing in humble 
but contented retirement at Springfield, 
near Chelmsford, enjoying the study of 
his small collection of old books, and fre- 
quently exercising his pen and pencil in 
communications destined for the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazing, the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, or the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1842 he acted gratuitously as archi- 
tect of a new Episcopal Chapel erected at 
Springfield, of which a description is given 
in our number for Oct. 1843, p. 421. 

Mr. Repton was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1803, and he 
lived long enough to become nearly the 
senior member of that body. In a note 
written in August last he good-humouredly 
wrote, “I am still living in good health at 
the age of eighty-five, and am now the 
oldest member of the Scciety except one, 
who is Dr. R. Fowler. I do not know 
whether he is like the late Sir Thomas 
Lennard, — the previous Father of the 
Society,—who enjoyed a good play when 
upwards of ninety.’’ 

Mr. Repton was a frequent contributor 
of architectural papers to the Society of 
Antiquaries. It is now sixty-five years 
since the twelfth volume of the Arche- 
ologia contained an elaborate paper by 
his master, Mr, Wilkins, on Norwich Castle 
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and other specimens of Norman architec- 
ture in the Eastern counties, which was 
illustrated by twenty-two plates, to which 
Mr. Repton’s pencil contributed. 

In 1805 he communicated, in his own 
name, a description of the Dormitory and 
Refectory at Norwich, published in the 
Archaologia, vol. xv., with three plates; 
also drawings of various architectural an- 
tiqnities, which are engraved in vol. xvi. 
of the Archaologia, plates lviii. to lxvii.; 
in 1807 specimens of Fonts in various 
churches, (printed in vol. xvi, with nine 
plates) ; in 1808 an account of the ancient 
Arabic date at Colchester, (printed in the 
same volume, with a plate); in 1809 an 
account of the opening of the Great Bar- 
row at Stow Heath, near Aylsham, (same 
volume, with a plate); in 1821 a notice of 
the ornamental posts anciently placed at 
the gates of mayors and chief magistrates, 
in vol. xix., with a plate); in the same 
year observations upon aucient Charity 
Boxes, (vol. xx., with a plate); in 1824 
observations on some ancient buildings in 
Prussia, (vol. xxi., with six plates). 

Besides these valuable contributions on 

ancient architecture,—to which we have to 
add four folio plates of the manor-house 
of Wolterton in Norfolk, published by the 
Society in the fourth volume of their 
Vetusta Monumenta,—Mr. Repton illus- 
trated several other very curious topics of 
antiquities and costume. In 1827 he ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries two 
ancient instruments used by catchpoles, 
(engraved in the Archeologia, vol. xxii.) 
In 1831 he communicated observations 
on the various fashions of Hats, Bonnets, 
or Coverings for the Head, chiefly from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the eighteenth 
century, published with eight plates in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxiv.; and, in 1835, 
Observations on Female Head-dress in 
England, also illustrated with eight plates, 
in vol. xxvii. of the same collection. A 
similar paper, on the Beard and the Mous- 
tachio, from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, (which had been read be- 
fore the Society, but not published, ) he 
afterwards printed at his own expense, in 
8vo., 1839, (100 copies). These curious 
compilations have since been largely drawn 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX, 
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upon, not only in subsequent works on 
costume, but in our popular journals, such 
as the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” &c. 

Having a strong predilection for old 
romances, Mr. Repton sometimes exercised 
his skill in that species of composition, and 
of one such production, entitled Rhadapan- 
thus, he printed 80 copies, in a very small 
size. His name is not on the title-page, 
but may be spelt out from the initial 
letters on turning over the pages. 

It was quite in his boyish days that Mr. 
Repton first became a correspondent of 
the GenTLeMaN’s Magazine. In the 
number for June, 1795, is a view of the 
round-towered church of Witlingham, near 
Norwich. The signature is W. Wrar, 
being the conjoint initials of William 
Wilkins and John Adey Repton. In Octo- 
ber, 1796, his own name is to a communi- 
cation accompanying a drawing of the 
arms of Lord Hastings of Loughborough 
in the church of Stoke Pogeis. In August, 
1797, is a view from his pencil of Ing- 
worth Church, Norfolk, taken before its 
round tower fell down. The accompanying 
letter is signed RepanpuNUM. His com- 
munications were continued at intervals 
for more than fifty years, and were always 
welcome. 

Nor did his little compilations and his 
peculiarly neat drawings cease to while 
away the tedium of his necessarily recluse 
life even in his advanced years. We have 
seen that the Society of Antiquaries had 
engraved more plates from his drawings 
than from perhaps any other contributor ; 
but latterly (after he was a little morti- 
fied by their having returned unpublished 
his collection on Beards,) he was more fre- 
quently a correspondent of the British 
Archeological Association, in the columns 
of whose Journal will be found several 
small communications from his hand, par- 
ticularly one in vol. iii. on the general 
size of stones in Norman architecture. 

We have still to notice an interesting 
circumstance in Mr. Repton’s earlier life. 
John Britton, being a Wiltshire man, had 
published his survey of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, but might probably have gone no 
further, had not Mr. Repton given him 
a series of drawings of the cathedral of 
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Norwich, and introduced to him his pupil 
Mr. F. Mackenzie (noticed in our previous 
note). The cathedral of Norwich was con- 
sequently the second of Britton’s series. 
It was dedicated to Mr. Repton, and led 
to the continuation of that beautiful work. 

Mr. Repton also made some valuable 
contributions to Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities.” Among other subjects from 
his drawings is one of the Market-cross at 
Chichester, which has an inscription dedi- 
cating the plate to him. 

Mr. Repton lived and died a bachelor, 
but his cottage at Springfield was cheered 
by the presence of a maiden sister. His 
memory will always be regarded with 
affection by his surviving friends, for he 
was at once full of curious information 
and of a lively and cheerful disposition, 
which, notwithstanding the fatigue of 
talking to a person so much afflicted with 
deafness, made him ever an agreeable com- 
panion, and he was always as gentlemanly 
and courteous in his demeanour as he was 
careful and nice in his outward costume. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 12. At Batavia, of fever, the Rev. J. E. 
Scott Moncrieff, B.A., British Consular Chaplain, 
fifth son of R. Scott Moncrieff, esq., of Fossaway, 
Perthshire. 

ov. 8. After along and painful illness, aged 
65, the Rev. J. 7. Twining, D.D., for 43 years 
Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Nov. 10. At Colombo, suddenly, by the falling 
of the wall in the Church Missionary Compound, 
aged 34, the Rev. Henry Whitley, M.A., Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Nov. 14. At Onslow-terr., Brompton, after a 
long illness, the Rev. Henry Rhodes, late of 
York, and many years missionary at Sierra 
Leone in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

Nov. 19. At Hastings, the Rev. Samuel Powell 
Purser, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Nov. 22. Accidentally drowned, aged 45, the 
Rev. Charles Style Drake, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. The de- 
ceased, who resided with his father, Admiral 
Drake, at Castle Thorpe, near Cosgrove, dined on 
the day of his death with Mr. Francis Thursby, 
at Cosgrove Priory. He left there in his usual 
health, at 20 minutes past 10 o’clock at night, to 
walk home to Castle Thorpe. His nearest way 
was along the towing-path of the Grand Junction 
Canal, into which he must have fallen. His hat 
was found the next morning floating on the 
water, and the canal was dragged, but the body 
was not recovered until the afternoon of the 24th, 
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The deceased had in his pocket, when found, a 
watch, money to the amount of 9/. 0s. 6d., a 
post-office order, and various other papers. He 
was unmarried. 

Nov. 24. Suddenly, near his residence, Queen- 
sq., Bloomsbury, the “Rev. George Croly, LL.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen, Walbrook, London. See 
OBITUARY. 

You. 25. At Swansea, aged 75, the Rev. Rich. 
Graves Morice, late of Knowle Rectory, Dorset. 

Nov. 26. Aged 55, the Rev. Wm. Goodenough 
Bayly, D.C.L., Viear of Fittleworth, and late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Nov. 28. At Ulcombe Rectory, Kent, aged 79, 
the Rev. Samuel Mence, Rector of Uleombe, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Dec. 1. Aged 66, the Rev. Joseph Corbett, 
Rector of Tugford, co. Salop, third son of the 
la*e Archdeacon Corbett, of Longnor-hall, in the 
same county. 

Dec. 2. Aged 60, the Rev. Edward Thomas 
Alder, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
Islington. 

At West-hill, St. Mary Church, aged 33, the 
Rev. Arthur Hugh Northcote. 

Dec. 4. At Pershore, accidentally drowned, 
aged 50, the Rev. Thomas Whittaker. It ap- 
peared in evidence before the coroner, that the 
rev. gentleman had been to see a farmer named 
Phipps, living at Defford, a mile or two from his 
place of abode, and left shortly after 3 o’clock to 
return home. He was seen proceeding in the 
direction of Caldwell, but as he did not return to 
dinner inquiries were made, and he was traced 
to near his own residence, where all further trace 
was lost. A brook runs near Mr. Whittaker’s 
residence, which had been much flooded by the 
heavy rains, and it was feared that he had fallen 
into it and been drowned. Search was made 
during the whole of the night, but it was not 
until next morning that the body was found, the 
deceased having apparently been dead some 
hours. There could be no doubt that his death 
was accidental, and the coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict to that effect. 

Dec. 5. At Dinan, Brittany, aged 31, the Rev. 
R. A. Julian, British Chaplain of that town. 

Dec. 6. At Edenham Rectory, near Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, aged 64, the Rev. William Emerson 
Chapman, M.A., Rector of Edenham and Somerby, 
and domestic chaplain of the Right Hon, the 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. His death was very 
sudden. His eldest daughter had just been mar- 
ried, and the guests, to the number of about forty, 
were assembled at the wedding breakfast, when 
among other healths that of the father and mother 
of the bride was proposed. Mr.Chapman got up 
to return thanks, and after speaking some few 
minutes, during which his voice and manner be- 
came unusually loud and impressive, he fell for- 
wards and died instantaneously. The deceased 
has left a widow and nine children. 

Dec. 8. At Rochester, from the effects of an 
accident, aged 73, the Rev. George Davies, M.A., 
Vicar of St. James’s, Grain, and J.P. for the co. 
of Kent. Notwithstanding his advanced age, the 
deceased was possessed of great bodily activity, 
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and had taken his accustomed walk in the neigh- 
bouring town of Chatham, calling on his return 
at a poulterer’s shop, where he transacted some 
trifling business. At the moment of his leaving 
the shop, and just as he was about crossing the 
road in High-street, a horse and cart dashed 
through the street at a fearful pace, the horse 
having taken fright in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks. Mr. Davies was about stepping back 
on to the pavement, when he was either knocked 
down by the shaft or fell, the back of his skull 
coming in contact with the kerb. He was im- 
mediately taken up and conveyed insensible to 
the surgery of Dr. Jardine, and afterwaris to his 
own residence, where he lingered in a state of 
unconsciousness for a few hours and died the 
same evening, death having arisen from concus- 
sion of the brain. The deceased was connec ed 
with nearly all the public bodies of importance 
in the city and neighbourhood, and had occupied 
formany years the position of presiding magistrate 
of the Rochester county bench of magistrates, 
having been a justice of the peace almo t 40 years. 

Dec. 9. At his residence, Ropley, Alresford, 
Hants, aged 57, the Rev. Zhomas Wall Mason, 
M.A. 

Dec.10. At Exeter, aged 40, the Rev. Arthur 
Thomas Dingwall Fordyce, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Suddenly, at Portland, on board H.M.S. ‘* Co- 
lossus,’”’ aged 52, the Rev. John Jenkins, M.A., 
Chaplain R.N. 

Dec.12. At Wilnecote, aged 77, Robert Wat- 
kin Lloyd, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
Coilege, Cambridge, and forty-two years Incum- 
bent of Wilnecote and Wigginton. 

Dec. 14. At Botesdale, aged 52, the Rev. John 
Mills, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cum- 
bridge. 

Dec. 15. At Cippenham-house, near Slough, 
aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Harman. 

Dec. 16. At Doncaster, aged 54, the Rev. 
William Thorp, Vicar of Misson, Notts, 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 26. At Almorah, North India, aged 26, 
of fever eontracted on the frontier of Thibet, 
Themas Mansfield James, Lieut. 42nd Regt. 
(Royal Highlanders), only son of the late Thomas 
Pearce James, and grandson of the late John 
James, esq., of Highfield, Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 2. At Copiapo, Chili, of dysentery, Philip 
Edward Barnes, B.A., F.L.S., barrister-at-law, 
Danish Consul at Coquimbo, Chili. 

Oct. 4. At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 27, 
Sarah, wife of Dr. George Williamson, Staff Sur- 
geon. 

Oct.7. At Bernagh, near Dungannon, aged 
86, the Hon. Mrs. Vesey Knox, eldest dau. of the 
late Gen. James Gisborne, of South-park, co. 
Roscommon, and of Staveley-hall, Derbyshire, 
M.P. 

Oct. 23. At the European Hospital, Calcutta, 
in consequence of an accident, after 11 weeks of 
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great suffering, aged 20, Arthur Julius Trench, 
son of the Dean of Westminster. 

Nov. 6. At Eramosa, Guelph, Canada West, 
George, son of the late Rev. T. Sockett, Rector 
of Petworth, Sussex. 

Nov.7. At the house of the British Consul at 
Bastia, aged 83, Capt. Walter Taylor Michell, of 
Totnes, reserved list Royal Marine Forces. 

Nov. 8. By the accidental upsetting of a boat 
on the river Kennebecasis, aged 33, Henry George, 
eldest son of the late Hon. Charles Simonds, of 
St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

Nov. 10. At Leamington, aged 31, Garnett, 
third son of the Rev. J. Warburton, Rector of 
Kill Naas, co. Kildare, formerly Capt. in the 
Buffs, and late of the 2nd Regt. of the Warwick- 
shire Militia. 

Nov. 12. At Lydd, Stephen Burgess, esq., 
bailiff of that ancient town. 

Nov. 17. At Geneva, aged 43, Emilie Lauren- 
cine, wife of Aaron Vail, of New York, formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at the 
British Court. 

Nov. 18. At Fiume, Austria, aged 67, Alexan- 
der, youngest son of the Rev. Robert Scott, of 
Coldhouse, Roxburghshire. He was one of the 
few surviving friends of the late Lord Byron. 

Mr. J. Simpson, organist at the Bradford parish 
church, suddenly expired while playing a sym- 
phony at the opening of divine service at St. 
Jude’s chureh, Manningham, on Sunday morn- 
ing. He had appeared in his usual health. Some 
discordant notes attracted attention to Mr. Simp- 
son, and it was then discovered that while he 
had his fingers still on the keys, he had fallen 
with his head over the keyboard. Medical as- 
sistance was quickly obtained, but it was in vain, 
as he died in a few minutes. 

Aged 100, Mary Carr, of Barkston Ash, near 
Sherburn. She had the perfect use of her facul- 
ties up to the time of her death. She had re- 
ceived relief from her parish for the space of 
sixty years to the extent of nearly £400, and was 
found possessed of £100 at her death. 

Nov, 20. Walter Coulson, esq., Q.C., one of 
the benchers of Gray’s-inn. Mr. Coulson was 
called to the bar Nov. 26, 1828, and was made a 
Queen’s Counsel and bencher of the Inn in 1851. 
He was one of the Royal Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and took an active part in 
their proceedings. He was a Liberal in politics, 
and it was to a cottage on his Kentish property, 
at Birling, near Town Malling, that Mr. John 
Black, the well-known editor of the *‘ Morning 
Chronicle, ’’ retired in his later years. 

Very suddenly, at West Hartlepool, aged 62, 
Wm. Hutton, esq., F.G.S. The deceased was, 
twenty years ago, one of the leading practical 
geologists of the country, and editor of the ‘‘ Fos- 
sil Flora.” 

In the Seraskierat, Ferhad Pacha, better known 
as Brigadier-Gen, Stein, of the Hungarian army. 
He accompanied Bem in his flight when the 
Hungarian cause was lost, and had since been 
employed, frequently in active service, in the 
Turkish army. He was lately arrested on a 
charge of supplying materials for a libellous 
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pamphlet, published by one Grossman, at Berlin, 
and directed against Riza Pacha, the Minister of 
War, was tried, and found guilty on this eharge, 
and was awaiting his sentence at the time of his 
death, which, it has been hinted, was occasioned 
by poison. 

Nov. 21. At Quebec, Susan, wife of G, M, 
Douglas, esq., M.D., and second dau. of the 
late Geo, Cleghorn, esq., of Weens, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Nov. 22. At his residence, Merrion-sq., Dub- 
lin, Sir Edward MeDonnel. 

At Lewes, Frederick George Leigh, esq., 
nephew of George, sixth Lord Byron. 

Nov. 23. At Chelsea, aged 69, William Bos- 
cawen Bell, B.C.L., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and barrister-at-law. 

At Stoke-court, Somerset, Henrietta, wife of 
Major William Surtees Cook. 

At his residence, Lunsdown-place, Cheltenham, 
after a long illness, Licut.-Col. Hamerton, for- 
merly of the 7th Fusiliers. 

At Halswell-house, Somerset, aged 82, Colonel 
Kemeys Tynte. The decexsed wus intimately 
connected with the county of Somerset in social, 
political, and magisterial relations, and in each 
and all he was equally esteemed and respected. 
He represented Bridgwater froin 1832 till 1837, 
when he retired, His son, Lieut.-Col. Tynte, 
has sat for the same borough since 1847. The 
deceased was a deputy-lieutenant of the county, 
and also Provincial Grand Master of Somerset 
in the Masonic body, which post he held for 
nearly half a century 

At Guildford, Colonel Melville Browne, one of 
the oldest surviving Peninsular officers, and 
ouly son of General Gore Browne. 

Nov. 24. At Prospect-hill, Galway, Eleanor, 
dau. of the late Col. Anthony French, 3lst Fu- 
siliers. 

At Kensington-gate, aged 53, Charlotte, widow 
of Major W. M. Stewart, of the Bengal Army, 
and of Ardvorlitch, Perthshire. 

At Edinburgh, Adam Urquhart, esq., advocate, 
and sheriff of Wigtonshire. The deceased, who 
was the youngest son of William Urquhart, 
esq., of Craigston, Aberdeenshire, came to the 
bar of Scotland in 1816. At a later period he 
officiated for some time for the late Mr. Sheriff 
Duff in the Sheriff-court of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards held the office of advocate-depute during 
several years. In 18i3 he was appointed sheriff 
of Wigton. His acquaintance with law was ex- 
tensive and accurate. He had acquired his 
knowledge of its principles in the school of our 
older lawyers, and he was long the intimate 
friend of Baron Hume, who confided to him, 
along with the late Lord Medwyn, the task of 
editing his valuable “ Decisions.”” Mr. Urquhart’s 
attainments were by no means confined to the 
khnowlédge of his profession: they extended 
over a large field, both of historical and of literary 
study, and whatever he studied he minutely 
and thoroughly mastered. He was an excellent 
classieal scholar, was well acquainted with the 
best writers of his own country, and bad a rare 
and remarkable familiarity with the historians 


and early literature of Italy.—Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, 

Nov. 25. At Arundel Castle, aged 45, the 
Duke of Norfolk, E.M. Sex Onitvary. 

At Stanton Lacy-house, Ludlow, aged 87, 
Alicia, Dowager Lady Trimlestown. 

At Shillington Manor-house, Bedfordshire, 
aged 75, Maria Lucy, widow of Thomas Oakes, 
esq., formerly Senior Member of Council in the 
Presidency of Madras. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Blackheath, Wm. 
Anthony Purnell, esq., late Physician-General of 
the Bombay Army 

Nov. 26. At Paris, the Princess Albert de 
Brogle, daughter-in-law of the Duke de Broglie. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 72, Elizabeth 
Freeman, of Ham-co:mmon, widow of Edward 
Freeman, of Wigmore-st., Cavendish-sq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 69, Eliza, widow of the 
Rev. Algernon Wells. 

At Aller-lodge, Weston-super-Mare, aged 28, 
Jane Christian, only remaining dau. of the late 
Rev. William Young, B.D., Rector of Aller, So- 
merset, and formerly Tutor of Emmanuel Coll., 
Cambridge. 

In Eccleston-st., Belgravia, aged 62, Sophia, 
relict of Thomas Stevens, esq., of Cross, Nurth 
Devon, formerly Recorder of Exeter, and younger 
dau. of the late Kev. Joshua Le Marchant, of 
Sidmouth, Devon. 

Nov. 27. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 84, 
Lieut.-Col. William Temple French, of Ballyhin- 
don, co. Cork. 

At Field-hall, Staffordshire, John Eccles, esq., 
M D., for many years Physician to the General 
Hospital and Professor at Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham. 

At Caerynweh, Merionethshire, aged 73, Richd. 
Richards, esq. Mr. Richards sat as M.P. for 
Merioneth in the Conservative interest from 1806 
till the dissolution of 1852. The deceased gen- 
t'eman was the eldest son of the late Sir Richard 
Richards, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, by Ka- 
therine, daughter of R. V. Humpireys, esq., of 
Caerynweh, and was born in 1787... Having been 
educated at Westminster, and having graduated 
in due course at Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
calied to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1812; in 
1820 he was appointed Accountant-General of the 
Court of Exchequer, and one of the Masters in 
Chancery in 1841. He was a Deputy-Lieut. for 
Merionethshire. He married, in 1814, Harriett, 
dau. of Jonathan Dennett, esq., by whom he has 
left a family. 

Nov. 28. At his residence, at Bonn, aged 69, 
Baron de Bunsen, late Prussian Minister at the 
Court of St. James. See Osirvary. 

At Florence, Anne, Lady Herbert, widow of 
Sir Chas. L. Herbert, formerly of Lower Berke- 
ley-st., Manchester-sq. 

At bis residence in Paris, aged 68, M. César Mo- 
reau, of Marseilles, Chevalier de la Legion d’ Hon- 
neur, and formerly French Consul in London. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, David Rice, esq., 
formerly mayor of that town, where he had prac- 
tised as a surgeon for upwards of 40 years. He 
was esteemed as a valuable and active public man, 
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taking a prominent part in all local matters, and 
from the information which he possessed and 
brought to bear on all questions affecting the 
progress or benefit of the town, he was looked 
up to with respect. He was elected only four 
years since to again fill the civic chair, and 
on the expiration of his year of office he was 
requested to continue to discharge the duties at- 
tached to the post. It was during this period 
that the Stratford railway was brought before the 
public in a tangible shape. He took up the pro- 
ject and advocated it with great zeal and no little 
success. He never ceased to support it to the 
time he left active pursuits, and he was permitted 
to live to see the day when his best and earnest 
wishes were gratified, by the opening of a rail- 
way communication between the town and Bir- 
mingham. In recognition of the exertions he 
had made to carry out this railway, he received 
from his friends and fellow-townsmen a hand- 
some testimonial in the shape of a purse contain- 
ing 216 sovereigns. 

Nov. 29. At Kelstone, Southampton, aged 72, 
Frances Augusta, widow of the Right Rev. John 
Banks Jenkinson, late Bisbop of St. David's. 

At his chambers, Gray’s Inn, aged 90, John 
Pinniger, esq. 

Nov. 30. Harriet Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 

At Aberdeen, aged 32, Eliza, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Hon. Alexander Murchison, of 
Springfield, Jamaica, and Elgin, N.B. 

Lately. Mr. Alexander Rose, of Edinburgh. 
The deceased was a man of sterling merit, though 
less known than he deserved to be. At the recent 
annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, held at Edinburgh, Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son, the retiring President, in the course of a 
lengthened address, in mentioning the losses the 
Society had sustained by death during the year, 
referred to him in the following terms :—‘‘ Mr. 
Rose was a vice-president of the Society in 1850. 
He was a man of sterling worth, of great modesty 
of character, and of excellent abilities. Born at 
Dingwall in 1780, at an early age he came to 
Edinburgh, and was apprenticed as a turner. 
In this capacity he displayed great taste and 
talent, and soon attracted the notice of the late 
Sir Johu Leslie. For many years Mr. Rose was 
employed in manufacturing many of the instru- 
ments which his patron had invented. About 
thirty-six years ago he went to Iceland on a 
mineralogical tour, in company with the late 
Dr. John Brown—a well-known mineralogist. 
During that visit he collected a fine series of the 
zoolitic minerals for which Iceland is so famous, 
and obtained a large supply of the double-re- 
flecting spar now so much in demand for Nicol’s 
polurising prisms. Mr. Rose was much employed 
in making mineral surveys, and was fortunate 
enough to discover a valuable lode of lead at 
Dalmellington, in Ayrshire, on the property of 
Colonel Macadam Cathcart, and also a valuable 
mine of antimony on the property of the Marquis 
of Bute. For many years Mr. Rose was a most 
successful lecturer and teacher of mineralogy 
and geology. Among his pupils may be men- 
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tioned Charles Maclaren, Hugh Miller, Mr. Old- 
ham, the Indian geologist, Professor Ramsay, 
of the Geological Survey, and the late Dr. George 
Wilson.” 

Dec.1, At Ieckworth, aged 16 months, Frederica 
Mary Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. Lord and 
Lady Arthur Hervey. 

At Rossmore-park, co. Monaghan, aged 68, 
Henry Robert, third Lord Rossmore. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1842, married first the 
Lady Ann Douglas Hamilton (who died in 
1844), and secondly, Julia, dau. of Henry Lloyd, 
esq., Of Farinroca, co. Tipperary, by whom he 
leaves a young family. He is succeeded by his 
edest son, the Hon. Henry Cairnes Westenra, 
aged 9 years. His lordship had been an invalid 
for some years, and had borne his long’ illness 
with Christian patience and resignation. He was 
apparently better than usual on the day of his 
death, but at night he was seized with a fainting 
fit, from which he never rallied. His loss will 
be deeply felt by his family and the poor of his 
neighbourhood, to whom he was always kind and 
a constant employer. 

At his residence, Merrion-sq., Dublin, Sir Henry 
Marsh, bart., an eminent physician. Sir Henry 
ro-e apparently in his usual health, and when 
about to leave the house, his carriage being 
in waiting at the door, he was seized with an 
apopletic fit, and expired shortly after. 

Dec. 2. At Prestwood, the Hon. Mrs, H. W, 
Foley. 

At Edinburgh, aged 58, the Rev. Dr. James 
Robertson, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. The deceased was one 
of the most distinguished ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, and he was well known for the 
great effort which about 10 years ago he insti- 
tuted for the endowment of 100 new parish 
churches, a work which he prosecuted with 
wonderful energy and ability, and which he lived 
to sce within a comparatively short distance of 
completion. In 1856, in recognition of his great 
services to the Church of Scotland, he was ap- 
pointed Moderator of the General Assembly for 
that year. As a debater he had few equals in the 
General Assembly, and in the ten years previous 
to the disruption, while minister of Ellon, in 
Aberdeenshire, he was acknowledged to be one 
of the ablest champions of the ‘* Moderate” party. 
In 1843, when the non-intrusion party seceded, 
he was appointed to the chair of Church History 
(then vacated by Dr. Welsh), which he has since 
that time filled with great credit. With a strong 
tincture of enthusiasm in his disposition, he was 
a man of moderate and practical views and of 
sound sense. By his excellent management of 
the endowment scheme he gained for it the sup- 
port of nearly every Episcopalian as well as Pres- 
byterian proprietor in Scotland. 

Dec. 3. At New Shoreham, aged 90, Harriett, 
eldest dau. and last surviving child of the late 
Colwill Bridger, esq., of Buckingham-house, Old 
Shoreham, Sussex. 

At Cauldon-pl., in the Staffordshire Potteries, 
aged 75, John Ridgway, esq., Magistrate and 
Deputy-Licut. of the county of Stafford. 
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Aged 84, Mr. Joseph Beckwith, for nearly 60 
years an inhabitant of Clerkenwell, and one of 
the earliest members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety, contemporary with Hardy, ‘Thelwall, &c. 

Dec. 4. At his residence, Bolton-row, Picca- 
dilly, aged 66, James Thos. Cookney, esq., R.N. 

Dec. 5. In Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, aged 58, 
William, eldest son of the late Sir Jas. Gambier. 

At his residence, Mayfield-pl., Dalston, aged 70, 
Mr. William Riddle, for upwards of thirty years 
Registrar to H.M.’s Board of Inland Revenue. 

Dec.6. At Ochtertyre, the Right Hon. Lady 
Adelaide Augusta L., wife of Sir William Keith 
Murray, bart., of Ochtertyre. The proximate 
cause of her decease was a very painful organic 
affection, occasioning excessive debility; and 
which was likewise the malady of which the 
Marchioness of Bute, Lady Adelaide’s sister, died 
so recently. Both these accomplished ladies were 
daughters of the first Marquis of Bute. Lady 
Adelaide was the second wife of Sir William 
Keith Murray, bart., of Ochtertyre. By her kind- 
ness of heart and domestic virtues she had en- 
deared herself not only to her own circle, but to 
the whole of Strathearn, where the memory of 
her frequent acts of benevolence will long survive. 

Suddenly, at his residence at Bath, Major Wm, 
Cumberland, Bengal Army, eldest son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Cumberland. 

Dec. 7. At East-house, Emsworth, Hants, 
aged 83, Sarah, relict of Major Thomas Sherman, 
of the Royal Marines. 

At the residence of his brother, Camden-sq., 
aged 50, Col. Douglas Seaton, H,M.’s Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

Aged 64, T. Y¥. McChristie, esq., of Great 
James-st., Bedford-row. He was for fourteen 
years Revising Barrister for the city of London ; 
he had fulfilled two missions to the East Indies 
with honour and success, and has closed a long 
and useful life much regretted. 

Robert Philip Bourdillon, formerly Capt. in 
the 43rd Regt. M.N.I., youngest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Bourdillon, Vicar of Fenstanton, 
Hunts. 

Dec.8. InCharlotte-sq., Edinburgh, Euphemia, 
relict of Major Archibald Menzies, of the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders. 

Dec.9, Aged 82, John George Fuller, esq., of 
Brixton, the proprietor, for more than half a 
century, of Boodle’s Club, St. James’s-st. 

In Montpellier-terrace, Cheltenham, Judith, 
widow of Col. Hans Allen, Royal Artillery, and 
dau. of the late Benjamin Bunbury, esq., of the 
17th Light Dragoons, and of Mount William, co. 
Tipperary. 

Dee. 10. At Ganton, Yorkshire, aged 57, Sir 
Thomas Digby Legard, bart. The family is of 
Norman extraction, and became possessed of an 
estate at Anlaby, about the year 1000; it is pro- 
bable that a branch of the family first settled at 
Ganton about the year 1550. Sir John, the first 
baronet, represented Scarborough in Parliament 
in the year 1660. The deceased baronet married, in 
1832, the Hon. Frances Duncombe, dau. of Chas. 
Lord Feversham. Sir Thomas always manifested 
a disposition averse to the turmoil of public 
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affairs, preferring the habits of a country life. 
He was a deputy lieutenant of Yorkshire, and 
a magistrate of the North and East Ridings. He 
is succeeded in the title and estates by his son 
Francis Digby, who was born in London in May, 
1833. 

At Thonock, near Gainsborough, aged 66, Mr. 
Samuel Hanson, of Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Dec. 11. At Clifton, aged 83, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Williams, of Heytes- 
bury, Wilts. 

At Park-cres., Brighton, aged 74, John Bent- 
ley, esq., late Secretary to the Bank of England. 

Dec. 12. In Hinde-st., Manchester-sq., aged 
93, Eliza, -widow of the Hon. and Rey, John 
Blackwood. 

In Vane-st., Bath, aged 68, Major-Gen. W. 
Freke Williams, K.H. 

Dec. 13. At Henlow Vicarage, Beds, aged 14, 
Elizabeth Rachel, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. 8S. 
Yates. 

At Bedfont, aged 74, Elizabeth Mostyn, relict 
of Wm. Shum, esq., Capt. 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Dec, 14. At Argyll-house, aged 76, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K.G. and K.T. 

Dee. 15. Aged 81, Catharine, widow of William 
Hutton, esq., of Beetham-house, Westmoreland. 

At Craven-hill, Hyde-park, aged 52, Ellen, 
only dau. of the late Joseph Allen, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 46, Colonel T. W. FE. 
Holdsworth, late of the 2nd or Queen’s Royals, 
youngest son of the late A. H. Houldsworth, Go- 
vernor of Dartmouth Castle. 

Dec. 16. In Giltspur-st., E.C., aged 89, Bracy 
Clark, F.L.S., Membre de l’ Académie des Sciences 
a Paris, &c. 

AtSt. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Boyle Thomson, for- 
merly Rector of Luddesdown, Kent. 

At Pau, aged 46, Susan Harivel, dau. of the 
late Rev. Francis Perrot, and wife of Joshua Le 
Bailly, esq., Les Vaux, Jersey. 

Aged 68, Joseph Warner Bromley, esq., of Gray’s- 
inn, and Bansfield-hall, Suffolk, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said county. 

Dec. 17. In Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., Lieut.- 
Gen. John Henry, of the Madras Army. 

At Rugby, aged 16, George Augustus Jodr«ll, 
fifth son of the late Col. Hallett, C.B., of the 
Bombay Army. 

Dec. 18. At Stockholm, aged 79, Desirée, 
Queen-dowager of Sweden. 

Suddenly, at West Ham, aged 78, Mr. William 
Webb Wall, formerly chemist, and for forty years 
a much respected inhabitant of Tottenham, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At her residence, Dingle-hill, Toxteth-park, 
Liverpool, aged 70, Isabella, dau. of the late 
Matthew Gregson, esq., of Liverpool. 

At his residence, Loughton, Essex, (and of 
Cavendish-sq.,) Sir George Carroll, after a severe 
illness of many months’ duration, 

Dec. 19. At Dalhousie Castle, the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. 

At his residence, Westbrooke, Bolton, aged 56, 
Matthew Dawes, esq., F.S.A. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
Popula- || ending Saturday, 
tion 


Area 
in 
Statute | 
Acres 


SUPERINTENDENT 
REGISTRARS’ 
DISTRICTS. 





Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
1 8, 


» | | 165, 
1860. | 1860. | 1860. 


° 
41°6 | 
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Mean Temperature 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


46°0 | 40°0 


1240 | 1208 





London . 78029 |2362236 





1-6, 
7-11 
12-19 
20-25 
26-36. 


. West Districts . 
. North Districts . 
. Central Di-tricts 
. East Districts 

. South Districts . 


10786 | 376427 
13533 | 490396 || 
1938 | 393256 
6230 | 485522 || 
45542 | 616635 || 
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234 
190 
287 
832 
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161 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Wheat. Oats. 


Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 

Week ending 

Dec. 17. 


Barley. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
56 9 40 6 23 2 35 9 49 6 4 


\ 67 0 | 42 0 | 2 0 | 87 O | 440 | 47 0 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
d 


. 
~ 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 17. 
Hay, 31. 15s. to 52. 5s. — Straw, 11. 12s. to 17. 16s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 5/. 10s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. Od. to 5s. 
. Od. to 5s. 


. Ad. to 4s 


. Od. to 5s. 
. Od. to Os. 


COAL 


4d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Dc. 17. 
8d. 
. 10d. 
Od. 
Od. 


-MARKET, Dec. 17. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 21s. 0d. Other sorts, 15s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 


From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 


te 





Weather. Weather. 


Noon. 


1 o'clock 


8 
| 1 


Day of 
Month. 
3 o'clock 
Morni 

pt vight. 








° 


in. pts.| ° jin. pts. 
70\\foggy, cloudy | 9 | 44 28. 94/lcloudy, fair 
|29. 44 !/eldy. hvy. rain 5 | 42 |29, 42//fair 
|29. 37\\do do. do. | 44 | 41 |29. 58)|foggy, rain 
129. 38||do. 45 | 41 |29. 97)|fair, eldy. rain 
76 do. 1 Le 44 | 40 /30. 04)\do. do. 
78)\\do. hvy. rain || 14 43 | 40 |30. 13/igloomy 
54/'const. do. do. f 42 | 40 130. 12\\foggy, rain 
69|\cldy. snow, rn.|| 16 | 38 | 43 | 35 |29. 96)\do. hvy. rain 
54//do. hvy. rain | 38 | 33 |29. 66)rn. snow, cldy. 
» 46)heavy rain | 37 | 31 |29. 54)|fair 
31 |\constant rain 29 | 31 |29. 87//fog. fair, snow 
33} \cloudy, foggy || 2 28 | 35 | 29 |29. 79)|fair 
19) /do, rain i 29 | 34 | 32 |29. 68ido. snow 
9, 10) fair, do. || 22 | 31 | 35 | 28 |29. 65\\heavy snow 
. 81| heavy do. |} 23 | 25 26 i . 58)/fair 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





+ hoo A ng Je Bank Fx. Bills India —_ R49 
| Consols. | Reduced. ent. ’ £1,000, Stock. | £1,000. | Stock. 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
rey Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 


few days you will’ receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
8s.; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin -of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


NGRAVED in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Stcel 
Die, 5s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s, extra—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 


NGRAVED with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-Jane, London, -W.C. 


STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


et Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 
TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 1lis.;. Best Make, 21s. Any person 
can use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- street, 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
[{MBLAZONED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
1 


2s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 
Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS, 


Fok Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
with Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, fur Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 


\ ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 

4 Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 
CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO -SILVER 
PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours, 
Initials, 1s, each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. 


Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c.:— 


*‘ Several trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
pronounce them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting ; 
and after a long boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried 
decomposed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CU LETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) **SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
* May 15th, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpoo).”” 

All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post, 
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THE ART*JOURNAL. 


RECORD of the Fine Arts, the-Arts Industrial, and the Arts-of Design and Manu- 
AA facture, Under the Editorial Superintendence of S. C. HALL, 7 B.S.A., &e. 
Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown, Each Part. contains three highly-finished Engravings on 
Steel and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 








“~The Art-Journat has obtained a decree of popularity unequalled by:any illustrated 
periodical work: its success has been commensurate with the large expenditure. necessary 
for its production. The engravings, both on wood and steel, are executed by the most com~ 
petent artists, not only in England, but.in Germany and France; and the letter-press is 
obtained from_:accomplished writers, eminent in their several departments. “There is no 
topic connected with the Arts, either ‘‘ Fine” or ‘‘ Industrial,” in which the Public is 
interested, or requires information, that does not receive consideration and comment in this 
Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. It is obvious. that.a 
libers] as well as judicious outlay produces the best co-operation with the Editor in the 
production of this work; and that a large’ amoung of energy and industry is continually 
| exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the 
| result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continuslly increased, year after 
| year, So as to augment the value of the Journal, and securé its hold on public favour: its 
Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed with the important fact, that fhereis more 
d.fficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. The“Art-JournaL 
consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which* the Arts 
are adequately fepresented, It is addressed, first to the Artist, next to the Amateur and 
Student, next to the Manufacturer and Artizan, and next to the General Public;  endea- | 
vouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to | 
issue matters specially'directed to each class. : | 


| 


The Art-Journat for the year 1861 will be commenced with an earnest resolve to im- | 
prove it by every.available.means,-and. with. all the advantages that result from long | 
experience «f the wants and wishes of.its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of the | 
support by which it has obtained the high position it oecupies. 





Although it may not be necessary to explain, generally, the arrangements in progress for | 
conducting the Art-JourNAL during the year 1861, we are free to announce the following | 
as some of the subjects that will be contained in the January (or early) Number :— 
| .. 1. An Inquiry concerning the Early Portraits of Our Lord. By Tsowas Hearuy. ‘The artist has made | 


| several journeys to Rome for the special purpose of this ** Inquiry;” bas had access to collections and | 
: dccuments hitherto inaccessible; has been aided in his task by the Cardinal-Minister; and-has been per- | 


| mittert to make drawings from objects heretofore scrupulously withheld from the public eye. His papers, | 
| therefore, will be largely illustrated.—2. Rambles by an Archwologist among Old Books and in Old | 
| Places... By F. W. Farnuourt, F.S,A. Jiustrated.—3, Murillo and the Beggar Boy. By G. W. Tuory- | 
| puny.—4. The Hermits and Recluses. By the Rev. Eowarp L. Curvs, B.A. _ Ilustrated.—5. French | 
| and English Paper-staining. By Joun Stewapt.—6. A Tour through all England. By Tuomas Pur- | 
| NELL.—7. Modern Art in Florenee. By Taroposia TrotLorz.—8. The Bronze Penny.—9. Drinking 
| Fountains. Iilustrated. 
| The following serieswill be continued :— | 
| The Hipeon, from the Wilderness to the Sea. By Brxson J. Losstno, Author of “ The Field Book of | 
| the Revointion,” &e., &c. YVliustrated.—British Artists: their Style and Character. By James Dar- | 
PoRNE. = I//ustrated.—Rome, snd her Works of Art. IJllustrated.—Visit to Art Manufactories.. By | 
| Rosert Hunt, F.R.S., &c. Tlitsstrated. | 


| Dnring the year 1861, the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections | 
(and for the permission to engrave which we are so greatly indebted to the gracious mun.- | 
| ficence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be | 
| brought to @ close, and will be succeeded by a series of 


| Selected Pictures from the Private Galleries and 
Collections of Great Britain. 


| This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have 
| beer? inade—we trust with sound judgment—trom the most extensive collections in the 
! Kingdom ; and we are so arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and 
| Of those only. 


*,* The Volumes from 1849 to 1860 inclusive, price £1 11s. 6d. each, are all in print, | 
aud can be ordered through ‘any bookseller. : 


Loxvox: JAMES S/VIRTUE, City-roap anp Ivy-Lane. 
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